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PREFACE. 



Since Eloeutfonarf ReaderslMVB been flonrnwlmt naltipliecl, 00T«ral 
of which are justly neiitorioaa, it mighl^ by eome, be thought mmee- 
cetary to add anotiier to the list The reaaons, howerer, the author 
would aaeign in juatifieation of himaelf, and aa an apology to the 
public for presentlfig thie work, .are aa foUowa i 

let In moat of the eloeutionaiy worka whieh the aather haa aeen, 
it appeam to him there ia • want of eioae oonneetion in what MhtM 
be treated conaeeotifiely ander the aaroe head. 

2d. Notwithstanding the more important elooniionary prioeiples 
are fottini in nearly all worka prepared with any good degree of 
ability and designed for instraction in reading and oratory, yet it 
will be ibund on examination, that those prineiples, mles^ and noles^ 
are so eommingled in their detail, aa in many instanoea rather to 
perplex the learner, than to give him clear perceptioMi of eacA point 
dtsttnetiTely. 

9d. In a majority of ^rarka of this character, OTon when the roles 
may be esnsidered good, the examples and exercises for their illna* 
traticm «»e ao few, BO%rief, and so disconnectedly airanged, that the 
stadent often fkiia to be permanently benefited by the use of theni. 
He neither gaina a clear nnderstandtng of the author's Tiews, nor so 
fttr perfect himself in the knowledge of eloontionary principles and 
their preper applieatioa, as .to enable him, thereafter, readily and 
onderstandini^y, tomake8elf«>applieation of the same in his misoe^ 
laneous readings. 

The author of this wo#k belieres the best method for the aefuiai* 
tion of knowledge hk any branch, ia firliy to master eseA> point aa 
taken up, before attempting any thing further ; otherwise^ whatever tf 
attempted, will be but imperfectly undemtood, and. little or no 
substantial benefit will be gained. 

One prominent object, therefore, in bringing out thia work, waa to 
treat each elocutionary principle as taken up, in the order of ita consee* 
tttire parts, so far aa the nature of the case would admits subjoining 
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examples, illustrationB, and ezercised, of mifficient length and num- 
ber, to insure, if possible, a clear comprehension of all the parts as 
a wAo/tf, as well as the sereral parts in detail ; and, at the same time, 
so to familiarize the application, as to give the entire subject a 
permanent lodgment in the memory of the student How far the 
author has succeeded in proriding facilities for such a result, experi- 
ment alone must decide. 

Another, though a subordinate object, was to treat of poetry more 
fully than elocutionists have generally done, by giving the pVinciples 
of its construction, the number of syllables constituting the different 
kinds of poetic feet^ its various measures and forms, together with 
rule^, and numerous examples and exercises for reading and scanning. 

And, as the use of figurative language is almost as common as house- 
hold words among all classes of people, the author has thought it- 
advisable also to give a brief explanation of the change in the use 
of words, from a lUm-al to a JiffuroHve sense, illustrating the same by 
s few examples, and thus showing how much our language abounds 
in a figurative mode of expressing ideas. 

Most of the exercises under the elocutionary rules, are designed as 
regular reading lessons, as well as exemplifications of the rules ; and, 
for convenience, they are referred to in a separate table of contents. 

Part Second consists of select pieces for reading and declamation, 
with explanatory notes. It embraces the various styles of the most 
approved authors, both in this country and Europe. To enable the 
student to determine the character of the language, the style, the 
appropriate manner of reading the selections, and to secure a constant 
observance and application of the principles illustrated in Part Firsts 
a reference is occasionally made, at the head of the lessons, to some 
one or more of the rules ; and it is hoped that teachers will faithfully 
carry out this suggestion of the author, in their daily use of the book. 

In preparing this work, the author acknowledges the valuable 
assistance of his nephew, Nelson M. Holbbook, assistant compiler 
of " The Grammar School Reader," and author of '< The Child's First 
Book in Arithmetic." 8, TOWN. 

A^ROXiL, N. T., November 10, 1854 
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BULE8 FOB BEADINOJ 

GENERAL DIVISIONS. 

L ARTICTJLATIOir. IV. INPLSOTIOIT. 
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HL EMPHASIS. VL POSTRT. 



CHAPTER L 
ARTIOULATIOlf. 
" D^futiOM and Charaeteh. 
.Articulation consists in giving to every letter iti 
appropriate sound, and to eveiy syllable and word a 
j^roper and distinctive utterance. 

. BisiiDct articulation maj be considered the basis of all ooiv 
rect elocution. Hence, the beaut j and harmoo j of conTersation, 
of reading, and of oratory, must depend in a greater degree upon 
the acquirement and careful observance of articulation, than 
upon any other principle. The student, therefore, who aspires 
to the distinction of being a correct and impressive reader or 
speaker may be assured that he can not study it too minutely, 
or with too untiring perseverance. 

As the first step in securing a correct articulation,* it wiU be 
necessary ior the pupil to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
elementary sounds which the several letters of the alphabet rep- 
resent This may be done by carefully studying the following 
definitions, rules, and tables. 



m. What an the general dhlfifQM of Bart nrrt? Whatiaarticolatioo? 
OfwhatisartkMlatioatlMbaaii? How thM ibmiU tt ba atedlad ? What ia tfaa 
Int step in aoqmring correct artieidation ? 



12 TOWN^S ELOCUnONABT BBADEB. 

1. An eleraentarj sound is one of the pure and unobm- 
pounded Boundfi to which vocal language is reducible. 

2. The alphabet is divided into vocals, sub-vocals, and 
aspirates. 

3. The vocals are letters whose elementary sounds can be 
perfectly articulated. 

4. The sub-vocals are letters whose elementary sounds can 
not be so fully articulated as the vocals. 

5. The aspirates are letters whose elementary sounds are 
formed by propelling the breath more or less forcibly between 
the teeth and lips. 

The elementary sounds, which the different letters represent, 
are considered, by most elocutionists, to be forty in number, 
and are indicated by the foilowing characters, as given in 
Webster's Dictionary. 

1. A horizontal mark (-) over a, eji,o^ and u, denotes their 
long sound, as heard in the words Sle^ eat, ice, ode, sue. 

2. When no character is placed over the above letters, they 
have the short sound, as heard in the words mat, met, pin, 
not, but. 

3. Two points ( ") over a, denote its flat or Italian sound, 
as heard in the word fUr. 

4. Two points (..) under a, denote its broad sound, as 
heard in the word ball. 

6. Two points ('•) over o,. denote its nuddle sound, as 
heard in the word move. 

6. Two points (..) under u, denote its middle soond, as 
heard in the word full. 

QmiSTioifs. What ii an elenientary sound? JBow it th« alphabet dirided? 
What are Tocala ? What are sub-yosals ? What are aspirates ? What is the nam- 
ber of the elementary sounds ? What does a horizontal mark OTer a, c, &c., denote ? 
What sound have these letters when there is no mark over them ? Wliat do two 
points over a denote ? What do two pofaits under • dmote ? Wlaft do two poiats 
over denote ? What do two points under « denote ' 
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*I, One point (.) under a, denotes that it -has the sound of 
short 0, as heard in the word what. 

8. A curving mark ( "^ ) over e, t, and o, denotes that they 
have the sound of short u, as heard in the words her, slfr, love. 

9. A horizontal mark (-) under e, denotes that it has the 
sound of long a, as heard in the word prey. 

10> Two points ( ** ) over i, denote that it has the sound of 
long e, as heard in the word marine. 

11. One point (.) under o, denotes that it has the sound of 
middle u, as heard in the word w^lf. 

12. A horizontal mark (-) drawn through «, denotes that 
it has the sound of Xr, as heard in the word -eap. 

18. A point (*) over g, d^iotes that it has the sound of y, 
to heard in the word gem. 

14. Thj printed inciq^itals, denotes that it is a sub- vocal, 
or has the flat sound, as heard in the word inis. 

15. Thj wheft unmarked, is an aspirate, or has the sharp 
sound, as heard in the word thin. 

16. Chj with an irregular mark {") over the c, has the 
sound of sh^ as heard in the word Sfaaise. 

17. (7A, when unmarked, is an aspirate, or has the sound as 
beard in the word much. 

18. S, printed in italic, denotes that it. is a sub-vocal, or has 
the sound as heard in the word his. 

19. Two accents after e or t, and before eiand^i, denote that 
tlie preceding syllable ends with the sound of <A, as heard in 
the word pre'^cious. 

QuBsnom. Wh«t does » point under a denote ? What doee a onnring mark 
orer «, i, and o^ denote ? What does a horisontal mark tinder c denote ? What 
do two points over i denote ? What does a point under e denote ? What doee a 
liorizontal mark drawn through c denote? Whatdoet a p<rint over ^•denote 
What does U, printed fai capitals, denote ? What sound has tk when unmarked . 
'What sound has eh when an irregular mark is over the e/ C% when unmarked I 
8 in italio ' What do two accents after c and i, and before d and U, denote ? 
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SECTIONI. 
SkiMiUafy Bomit. 

BuLE 1. A clear and distinct articulation slionld be 
given to the elementary sounds employed in vocal 
utterance. 

It 18 important to remark, in this connection, that elementary 
sounds differ from each other in two respects; namely» Quality 
and Quantity. \ 

By i^uality is here meant, the nature or kind of sound ; and by 
Quantity , its time or length. 

It should also be obserred, that an elementary sound always 
remains the same in quality, while its qudniiiy may be either 
long or short ; thus, the element oi a, in the words waU and 
wa^f is the same in quality, and differs oikly in quantity ; but 
in some other examples, as in the words maie and tncUf it differs 
both in quality and quantity, thus constituting two distinot 
elements. The same is true, to a greater or less extent, in 
relation to other elements. 

The following table is designed to present the diyisions of 
the alphabet into vocals, sub-vocals and aspirates ; and also to 
afford the pupil an intelligible and interesting exercise, in artic- 
ulating the elementary sounds which the letters severally rep- 
resent This exercise should be attended to with mueh care, 
and often repeated, till every member of the dass can articulate 
each eleuient, and analyze^ and give the. different elemtiits of 
any word correctly on hearing it pronounced. 

Qmcariovs. What is the first rule reqtectin^ elementary eootid* ? How do tli« 
.elemeotary eoondt differ from each other ? What ia here meant by puUtf and 
fMfil% / Doea an element aometimes diflbr in fumntUif and not in qualitf f Oivo 
an example. When the elementa of the »kme letter diflfer both in gumlUf and fuam 
lily, what do they constitute ? Give an example. M'hat is the design of the taUt 
•f olamentary sounds ? 
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1. TdSU of Elemeniary Sounds. 



None— The exerdM on tbia table nuj bo oondocfed bj reqabing the el 
laflihlatny or ia ooMett, ifM to ]nroaoMee the word eootalaiof the 
ttifn Che elemeot bgr IteeU; ntjing the Inteneity of the volet M^tho 
I proper ; thtu, ale, i, arm, i* all, a, &c. 





rooALS. 
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mmnt. 
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Vow* 


r-rr- 


1 A 


Ale 


A 


21 
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Him 
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2 A 


Ann 


A 


22 


N 


Run 
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3 A 


AU 


A 


23 


B 


Bur 


B 


4 A 


At 


A 


24 


V 


Ev 
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6 £ 


Eat 


£ 


25 


W 


Woe 


w 


6 E 


Bet 


E 


26 


Y 


Yet 
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1 I 


Ice 


I 


27 


Z 


Buzz 
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8 I 


.It 


I 


28 


Z 


Azure 
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Ode 





29 


Th 


Thy 


TH 


10 


Do 





30 


Ng 


Sing 


Ng 


11 

12 U 

13 U 

14 U 

15 Oa 


Ox 

Sue 
Up 
FoU 
Out 




u 
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Oa 


31 
32 
33 
34 
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K,-6 

Ch 


ASPIRATES. 

Up 

- It 

Ark 
Much 


P 

T 
E 
Ch 




■CB-TOOACS. 
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35 
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He 


H 


16 B 


Ebb 
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86 
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If 


F 


17 D 


Odd 


D 


87 


Wh 


When 


Wh 


18 G 


Egg 


G 


38 


s,c 


Sin 


8 


19 J, G 


Jet 


J 


39 


Sh 


Fish 


Sh 


20 L 


ni 


L 


40 


Th 


Thin 


Th 



QuBanora. What directiona are given Ibr atndying the Uble of elementarj 
•onnde? How many vocal elenenu are there? What letters represent them? 
How many anb-vooal elemeota are there? What letters represent them ? How 
nany aspirate elemeote are there ? What hitters represent them ? How many 
olementehas the letter*^ Give them. How many the letter c, &e. ? Repeat all 
the elemeote in their order ; thus, &, ft, fj &c. OomUne each snb^oeal and aspfarate 
with »U the vocal elemente; thus, bi»bl^biu.&o. Bevorse the order of the otemoates 
thufl^ftb,ab»i|b.&G. 
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EXERCISE I. 
Combinations of Ekmeniary Sounds. 

Rule 2. Whenthe letters representing the elem^nia 
of the language are combined^ they must have the 
same sounds as when thej are articulated separately. 

To this rule there are some exceptions ; for letters in com- 
bination oftentimes are not sounded at all ; and sometimes a 
single letter, or two or more letters, are used to represent the 
elementary sound of some other letter, while in other cases they 
are slightly modified by the letters with which they are closely 
connected. A knowledge of the correct pronunciation of words, 
as taught in dictionaries and by correct speakers, will enable 
the learner to detect these exceptions, and vary his articulation 
in such a manner as to conform to them. 

2. TcUfle of ElemerUary Combinations, 

Note. In this table each yocal element is conobined in words with 
all the sub-yocals and aspirates with which it is known to combine 
in the language. The class may be required to pronounce these com- 
binations, with an explosire and forcible utterance, both IndiTidually 
and in concert, until the italicized letters can be perfectly articulated. 

Ist The sound of a long; as in bate, date, /ate, ^ate, Aate, 
lane, Arale, lade, f»«ate, nape, pate, rate, sate, tame, vane, 
wave, yate, gaze, chain, thane, lathe, shape, t^Aale. 

2d. a flat or Italian ; as in bar, dark, far, garb, hark, jar, car, 
lark, mar, nard, ;)ar, raft, <alve, tor, vast, wah, yam, czar, 
char, \ath, father, sharp,* 

* Worcester regards the sound of «, in the words raftf vud, wfl^ lath^ intermedist* 
between that of a in/a< and a iu/ar. 

QcBsnoRB. What is rule second, respeeting the combinatiains of the elementary 
sounds ? Wliat exoeptimis to this role ? Bow may they be known ? How are Che 
Tocal elements combined in table second ? What direction is giren for studying 
this table ? What corobinatioos are given in the first example ? Frononneo th« 
words. Pronounce the combinations in italics. What combinations are glren in 
the second example? Fronoance the words. Pronoonoe the cembination ia 
Italics &e. 
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8d. a broad; as in bal\ ilawn, /all, ^all, Aaw, jaw, itow, 
law, mall, gnaw, j^all, raw, «aw, toll, vaults wail, yawl, gaiu^ 
cAoIk, i&aw^ Mawl, vflutrL 

4th. a short; as in 6at, doshi /at, ^at, hai, jam^ eat, Zod, 
mat, nap, pat, rat, Mt^ ton, von, tf oz, yam, ojotli, cAap^ san^, 
CAonk, tAat^.«Aall, whatk. 

6th. 6 long; as in be, deep,/eet, ffeeae, he, jeer, key, lee, me, 
need, peto, ree), see, teem, veer, lee, ye, zeal, cheer, theme, thee, 
she, wheel. 

6th. e short; as in bet, den, fen, get, hen, jet, ken, let, met, 
net, pet, re&t, set, ten, vex, t^et, yet, zed, eAeck, theft, then, shed, 
vfhen. 

7th. I long; as in fttte, dftne,^ne, ^widei, hive, gibe, kite, line, 
mine, nine, pine, ripe, site, Hne, vine, wine, size, chime, thigYi, 
thine, shine, white, 

8th. i short; as in bit, din, Jin, gimp, hit, jib, kit, lit, mix, 
nit, pin, rip, sit, tin, vtil, wit, zinc, chin, sing, thin, yrith, shin, 
whiU 

9th. long; as in 6olt, dome, foe, go, Aole, joke, coke, lone, 
mote, note, pole, rope, sole, tone, vote, wove, yoke, zone, choke, 
thole, thosfd, ehosl. 

10th. 5 middle; as in^ot, do, food, goom, hoot, coop, loee, 
moje, noose, pool, roost, sonp, too, woo^ ootie, cartoucA, tooM, 
boo^i^ sAoe. 

11th. o short; as in bot, dot, fox, got, hot, jot, cot, lot, mop, 
not, pop, rot, sot, top, novel, wot, yon, zocco, chop, song, thong, 
pother, shot, whop. 

12th. VL long; as in bugle, due, fume, gula, hue,jvne, cue, 
mute, nude, pule, rule, sue, tune, yule, zumic, truth, 



•we* 

13th. u short; as in but, dust, fun, gun, hut, just, cull, lull, 

* In fbe wordib rttfe, tnUh, nrt, WoroMter ioaiid> Um « the Mine m i* in matt, 

2 
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mmt, mii, pwif rutj nip, ^ Mclgary jfMg, bun, cMk mm^^ 
tkmahj tkm, shttf wkur, 

14th. u middle; as in ftteh, pf«idiiig,/Ml,fi^r,OMdd, biifly 
puW^ pitfx, jNi^ would, huiehetf jAomUL 

15th. ou and ow; as in iotf, ^fown,,^!, 9<^ hoWfjinmm, 
eowy loudf mountf notcD, poutj rout, soutikf town, vouch, vaind, 



EXERCISE II. 

Combination of Elementary Soundi — Continued, 

BuLE 3. In pronouncing the combinations of the 

sub-vocals and aspiimtes, great care must be taken, 

tltat their sounds may not be slurred nor suppressed. 

3. Table of Combinations of Sub- Vocals and Aspirates. 

NoTK. — This table embraces a great varietj of the combinations of 
Che sub-Tocals and aspirates. It is recommended, that the class 
pronounce them individaallj and in concert The italic letters denote 
the combinatioiis Whose elements are to be dearly and distinetljr 
uttered. 

1. Pro6tf, pro6^5, pro^'d^ pro^'cfo/, pro6'«<; bubftfe, bubM«9, 
bjiWld, hubPdstjhxkhbTst; ftrine, bright; fle^^e, ^edg'd; isnuUej 
eradles, coMd, cndTdst, cradTst 

2. Qiladf ghdd\ g]sdd'ns, gltMn^d; dreamy drive; amidy 
wiidst; breai^^A, hteadths; deeds, ^eeds; ba^e, ba^e«, ba^^d; 
baiyr^^ Wjfst. 

3. Sti/, 8ti/'n,.8ti/'fi«, sti/Vrf; friend, phreraj; whi/i, 
pnffst; fi/fA, &fihs; li/U, b/te, hffst; dig, diffSydig^d, dlg^dsty 
d\g^st. 

Qcamovs. What is rale third, raipeoting the combtnationi of the rab^vocata 
ftnd Mpiraiee ' What do the letters in Italics denote ? Pronounce the words ic 
the flrsi exampto. Articulate the comhiaatioiiB in itaiios. Pronouaoe the words 
ID the second example, fcc. 
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L €flee,glesm] mmgie^mmpUg^tmgTdjmingrdatymmgFai; 
^mm, ^ef ; e^an, cliff; sparAr/e, gparAr^, sparib/'d^ »parAf Ai; 
fspaiH'si; hhck, blacli^n, bladPi», bkcit'fid; blacFn'Af. 

6. Crime, crick; roc*, rocifc«, rocJtX vx,Vd»t; act^ acft, 
ac***^; bu/6, bu»«; hoM; hoMf, hoUTH; twelfthy hUpe, hilg'd; 
mUk, milks, mUVdit; wha^niy whe^, wbe/m'd^ whe/m'<l. 

6. He/i>, lie(p«, he/p'^^^ help'dst; hlse^ taJTst; healthy 
heaUhs; melt, melts, melfit; solve, wolves, udv^d, udv^st; 
ieds, wheels; meems, aeem% aeem^st, neem^dst; iriumpA, 
triamphs, 

7. Thump, ihumps, ihump'st; prompt, prompts, ^rompfst; 
beW, berM&, heruTst; win^, wings, vrin^d, mng^st; iha,nkf 
thank^st, th&nk^dst; range, ranged; wince, mlnc^dst; ^nch, 
filnch^dst. 

8. Month, months; wants, wa/nfst; man% plana; ripple, 
ijppTs, ri^rd, lippTdst, rippTst; deep'n, deep'iu; i^rinoe, 
pranoe; hopes, hopUt, hop*d; d^ih, depths; carb, isarhs, 
carb% earb^dst, isaH>*st. 

9. Qnard, guards, gaard'st; dwatf, dwarfs; urge, xxr^d; 
mark, marks, marked, marVdst, markUt; furl, furls, furVd, 
furVst; form, forms, formUst, fomCd, formUdst; 8oom, wxyrns, 
%fxmCd, Bcom^dst, wnornJst, 

10. Har/>, harp«, harp'(i!s^; pierce, pierc'&f; bure^ hxkrsts; 
hart, hurts, hur^st; hearth, hearths; march, march^dst; curve, 
curv'd, curv'st, eurv'dst; speare, epAeres, eAriU, eArili; \yask, 
hasks, hasVst, ha&k'dsU 

11. Nestle, ue^Us, nestrst; \isfn, M^ns, lief n'd, hsfn^st; 
spar, epleeu, 4rpray; liep, hsps, lisp'st; stand, errand; ree^, 
rests, resfst; length, len^Ae, len^A'n, length^n% Xength^fCdst; 
thrive, writhe, writhes, wntKd, YfrUKst; rattle, rattles, rattTd, 
raUTst, raUTdst 
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12. Sweefn, awee^n^, «weefn!d; yrstch, watch^st, yfoteh^dit; 
hkoutSj shoxkfst; crav'cJ^ cmv^dst; rav'Z, rai;7«, ravTrf; a&v'n, 
BevW, sev^^ith; ^aves, whv^st, gsa^d; ^uzzUf ^uzzleij ^pnzzFdf 
fMzzFdst, ]mzzVst; tewt\ rea«'n<, re&s'n^ rea^'n'^^ 



SECTION II. 
StibHUuUg. 

A Substitute is a single letter, or two or more 
letters, nsed to represent an elementary sound which 
is peculiar to some other letter. 

It will bo seen, by tbe following table, tbat tbe number of 
substitutes is not so large as might at first be supposed. We 
belieye and maintain, that in all cases where two or more letters 
aro used as a substitute, they coUectiyely represent an element- 
ary sound which is not peculiar to any oTte of them, when 
taken by itself, but to some other letter. Thus, we regard at, 
in said, as a substitute for short e, because they represent the 
element of short e, which is not peculiar to either of the letters. 
If the element in question is peculiar to any one of the letters 
used to represent it, we regard that letter alone the represent- 
ative of the element, and the others as silent. Thus, eo in 
people, is not a substitute for long e, because the element heard 
in the pronunciation is peculiar to the letter e alone, and the o 
is silent. 

EuLE 4. When substitutes are used, they must 
have the same sounds as the elements for which they 
stand. 



QcESTioKS. What is a substitute ? What combination of letters may be regarded 
•a substitutes ? What combinations shonld not be regarded as eubitifeiites ? What 
is tbe rule respecting substitutes ? 
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4. Taile of SuUtUutes. 
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Exact . 
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BXEBOISB II« 

9. 7W9 €f €ambmjiion9 o^ ike SubMmtu. 

NoTK In this table, the different Bubetitutes are Tariouslj corn* 
bined in words, which the teacher may first require the pupil to 
pronounce^ and then to point out the subetijtiitep^, and give the elejnenn 
for which thej stand. 

1. YeHf fetnty weight,, deiga; they, pr^, soxvey^ ob^; oft| 
for, nor, cord; cot/gh, trough^ bot/ght,. ought; martne, machtiWp 
police, &1^gue; any, many, sotd^ again* 

2. Bury, btffied, btmal; spy, fly, l^ype, tyrant; hymn, 
hysterici hypocrite; iE^liah| ^glisbnuin, J£^ngUnd; been; 
women; busy, busily, business; seio, sbeuTi sheurn. 

• 8. Beau, bateau, bureau; hatrtboy, hftuteur, hautg^nt; wba^ 
wad, squad, squander; meur, peur, deui; Tteu^,. pur?»eiey inters 
view; natron, passton, religt'on. 

4. Luncheon, pigeon, suigeon; myrtle, myrmidon, myrrb; 
ber, herd, perch; str, stir, ftf, btrd; son, won, love; bloo4y 
flood; wolf, wolfish, woh^erine. 

5. Wool, wdod, stood; bote, owl, boieer; suasioti, wavil^, 
Buariter; one, once; 6nton, Taluint^ ooUter; union, figjaansy 
stature ; j>Arase, cipher, graj^Aia 

6. Lsu^A, tou^A, enou^A; eol(fiei^ sokfierlike; ^m, ^n^i^ 
^psum; cat, scope, arc; cAord, seA<^, monaicA; houpA, 
louyA, sbouyA; ^art, ^irk, nibble. 

7/ Cent, dice, &cile; of; StepAen; suffice, saerifice, siea^ 
diseem; hie, priem, ueurper; Xanthns, xiphoid, a»nthid; wft« 
aods, eorpense. 

8. CAoir, cAoir-service ; sink, anger, languid; ocean, social 

QUBcnouis. What doM the table of tolMtttiitM tlafarace ? Bow Is it tabe nieii ' 
Wbst 9f tiM snbstkntai in ioag uf What are the fubetitntei for bro%| «» &o. > 
WhatU tbe 4eiign of tbe ezerjc^ ? How it th« tabla to be studied ? Pronounve 
the first eight words in the first example. What are the sabstitntes fn these words } 
What elimieiit do they v&ffVBeOi ? PrObfjimce tN Mt eight word% Iw. 
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•peckyw; jura, ragw penmn; fitijn, dtomm, 

na^o, parda], patient; baiticMi^ qaasliga; oner, «niMr, ofoal; 

ezact| eninple, ami. 



SECTION III* 

S0LE 1 • Avoid aappreaamg letien in pronniiciatioii ; 
as, Prmote Jinr pro-mote; an for an J; beaayor heuu; 
aad-dn/w snd^n; mod-iybr mod-^I, fte. 

PRONOtTHca THB FOLLOwnvG. — PTOTeat^ propois, proeeed, 
predict; ataad, bsHk, Undaiioii; poal^ texhiy oaalft; aMttan, 
mmBoUmf latin; tnnra^ goqwl, lereL 

BtTLE 2. Aroid aabfltitnting tlio' sound of one 
letter for that of another; as, Seg-^laryorreg-v-lar; 
gitt-er-al/w gen-er-al, &c. 

pRONOUKcs THX roLLOwiKo. — Populons, edacate, stimulate, 
calculate, occupy, diligence, elegance, particular, dilBenk, 
system, oppouta, gmtleman, yesterday, agraiy, onmipoteat, 
advooato. 

BtJLE 3. Avoid suppressing syllables in pronunci^ 
ation; as, His-try^ his-to-ry; rith-me-ticybr o-rith- 
ttie-tic, &c. * 

Pronounce thk pollowino. — Reference, sufferance, inter- 
est, every, slavery, literature, temperance, geography, foliage, 
utterance, Kbrary, memoiy, Vigorous, misery, beHeve, ivory, 

EuLB 4. Avoid pronouncing aw like er; as, Fel-l«r 
for fel-lotr, &c. 



%BKaa9g§. Whit It t^Sat^ 'Pf^ r^ i^ arftieiitetioii *f Qbt tlw •zamvta*. 
rrcmoinuw the wordi oodtr it. What it nal« Mcond, &o. ? 
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Fbovovvoe thb TOLLOwnro. — Billow, mellofw, willoiry 
pillow, follow, swallow, yellow, bftrrow, Bpanow, window, 
ahadow, shallow, hollow, nanow, anow, furrow. 

BuLE 5. Avoid pronouncing ing like in; as, Learn- 
in for leam-iwg-, &c. 

Pronouncs thx FOLLOwnra. — Singing, talking, walking, 
calling, hunting, bkxmung, whippiug, jumping, playing, trying, 
binding, changing, turning, twisting, drawings bumii^. 

BuLE 6. Avoid pronoancing meni likis munt; as, 
Juig-munt/or ju^-me»^, &c 

Pbovouiigs TBI FOLLOWING. — Casemeot, basement, frsg^ 
ment, moment, shipment, lodgment, treatment, department, 
interment, abatement, indictment^ preferment, presentment^ 
detachment, retrenchment. 

BuLE 7. Avoid pronoancing ness and le$8 like ms9 
And liss; as, Kiadrniss for kind-nc«5; harm-Ziw for 
haxmrlesSi &c. 

Pbonouncb thb FOLLOwuro. — Coolness^ harshness, ooarae- 
ness, fierceness, sharpness, rudeness, rashness, boldness, helpless^ 
homeless, sleepless, faithless, groundless, cashless, tearkus, 
thoughtless. 

BuLE d. An imperfect utterance of tlie snb-vocala 
and aspirates, or joining the last letter of a word with 
the one following, frequently changes or perverts the 
meaning of a sentence, and should be carefully avoided. 

NoTB 1. The eorr$et reading is giyen in the Jird line of each of 
the following examples ; and the inoorred reading and trror is marked 
in the second. 



QonTwin. Wliatiiriibtlgliil^ortteral«tottieiaiptr*ek«fclmMter«k* 
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BXAMFLBS. 



. ^ They were content in either place. 
I They were content in neither place. 

o ^ The Bererest «torm that lasts till mom. 
} The Bereres lorm that last «tiU mom. 

J S The magistrates ought to arrest the man. 
' { The magistrate sought to arrest the man. 

. i This is John's store, not Jonathan's storeb 
' ) This is John store^ not Jonathan store. 



5. 



SThe hidden ocean showed itself anew. 
The hidden nocean showed itself anew. 

g ^ Hare you built an ice house ? 
* } Hare you built a ilice house ? 

KoTK % — The immediate sncceaBion of similar sounds^ and Ai 
collision* of open vocals, occasion difficult utterance. 

BXAMPLBflto 

1. The biggest &eams (end ieneath their (orden. 

2. The lame, 2azy lad /imps on languidly. 

3. They s^t s^rply into the s&ip's s&rouds. 

4. The tnnd trAistles l&rough the iUstles. 
6. Loud echoes roU'd round the hiUt' tops. 

6. The men mored moderately to the mown meadik 
7» A loud roar rang round the riren rocks. 

8. Deep tcned notes rolled orer the tside traten. 

9. Direrse ifirers diYe deep for jirecious pearU, 

10. JIfany men make much money wrongfully. 

11. Peter Pringle j^icks prickly |iears prettily. 

12. We tristfuUy tsatc^ the wrathfol toaters play. 

13. The roaring Hon Zeares his /onely lair. 

14. When Ajar strivet some rocAr's Yast weight to throw. 
16. And in soft silence s^d the kindly slower. 

* In the Greek and French ]angiuige% a lab-Tocal or aepirate ii frequent^ imertsd 
to preTent the meeting of two Tocals. 

QnKtnoirs. What ia the error in the first example ? fii the second, &c. ? What 
Is note second, or the note for the immediate snccession of similar soundsb fte* f 
What sounds are afanilar in the first example ? In the second, &a. f 

B 
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16. The man of ialeiite hatea ftupidity, and flruggjea through 
diffiouKtM MToro. [«<'^7> 

17. And where the ftnesi «treamf through the tangled foreftg 
£*en there the wildest bea«te ateaX forth upon their prey. 

18. Amid8t the mUfo he thruflf his fit to again«< the yosU, and 
ffill 'msista he fees the ghoiff. 

19. The ragged rascal ran ronnd and round the rough and 
rugged rocks that rear their Aoary Aeads Aigh in the air. 

20. Tho' oft the ear the open votoek tire. 

Note 3. Tlie remoteness of accent sometimes occasions diffieidtj 
in giying the correct pronunciation of polysyllables. 

EXAMPLES. 

In-con-sid^-er-a-ble-ness. In-hos'-pi-ta-ble-ness. Dis-in'-ter^ 
est-ed-ly. Dis-in'-te-gra-ble. Dis-ap'-pro-ba-to-ry. Com-men'- 
■u-ra-ble-ness. In-im'-i-ta-bly, Ad-min'-is-tra-tiye. Per'-ite' 
a-bly. Per'-fo-ra-tire Ex'-e-cra-to-ry. Per-i-to-ne'-um. 



GENERAL EXERCISE. 
THE PLEASUBES OP LEARNING.* 

Lin this practical exercise on the preceding tables, especially the first 
and fourth, the clsss may be required to gire the elementiary arranda of 
the letters printed in italics^ ss tliey occur in the different words, and 
also the names of the different elements which they represent] 

1. There is implanted in the human 5oeom a de«ir§ for rep- 
utation, — a love of Fanie; but, of all reputations^ that of the 
scholar and good author is the most permanent and satisfac- 
tory. The scholar aZone is in the pofsession of a substantial 

* The reading lenoos in Ftirt Pint are introdnced for the pnrpoae of nuking a 
practical application of the rules and principles of elocution, and also to suggeft 

Qric8Tio58. What is note third ? Pronounce tJie examples. How may the ezer* 
dM be studied ? What is the letter a in the word tmpfaNt«4i in the first line ? Wh«t 
■oand baa it ? Give its dement What is & hi the word ho§om 9 Oire its eleuMiii. 
What is • in the word d€rif f What element does it represent ? 
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good Id bfB wefl-diKipliiied mt«UecC» wUA ma Mvtr b# 
wrested from htm in U'me, and k pnwf «^a»rt Um /IncUub- 
taooB and dbuiges wiUch chantetenae all other tem^ond meaaa 

of happiD«88. 

2. In whoee praise k the hktorian most eloquent and fer- 
Tid f The name of Erasmie,^ th« scholar, has come down to 
ns, through the lapee of manj yean, laden with honor; and 
Milton^ and S&akspeare ^ will fire, aje, lire forerer 1 whtle the. 
sovere^ns whose courts they adorned, wdl be remembeKd 
onlj as thf»r patrons. 

3. The life of tlie student, however, k not one of ease; and 
Ae who espectf the patAs to science to be smooth and beauti 
ftd, and adorned solelj vith bright Aowcts which continually 
spread thWr fragrant forms be/bre him, mu8< not enter it; for 
though there may be many roses, still there are harassing 
thorns; and though gorgeous prospects «Aine in the dbtance, 
rocks must be scaled before they can be reached. Thus, it wa« 
a happy conceit of some old master, in repreeentiny the temple 
of science imbosomed among lofty difl^ and precipices, to indi- 
cate the difficulty of access. There is, however, attendant upon 
the acjtdsition of knowledge, and in its possession, the most 
refined pleasures. 

4. TuUy,^ in hk elo^ent defense of the poet Archias,^ 
maAes mention of hk pleasures in /etters, and says, — '^They 

SheiiMOMr of tcwhiBf FkrtSeeond. A pwt of cMh k«oo it mtrhed, to dwrnr th« 
appHation of the rale under whiAi it occurs, and a part is left uamarlird, for the 
purpose of ezerdaiDg the Judgment of Um pupils in nuJdng Uie application for 



, •Eraamus, a diadngoished scliolar of the fifteenth oenturj. He waa bom at 
Botterdjun, HoUand, hi 1467, and died in 1536. aged saly-nine. » Milton, one of the 
gveatest English poets. • Shakipeare, the greatest dramatic poet, not onlj of Kng* 
land, but of the world. He waa born at Stratford, England, in 156 1^ and died on the 
anniversary of bis birth, 1616, aged SS. «Tal\7, (TttUw Cicero^) the moat diatin- 
guished of the Roman orators, bom 107* B. C. • Archiaa, a GreoiHi poi% «te 
flourished about 716, B. C 
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give strength in jonth, and joj in old a^; adorn prosperity 
and ore the support and consolation of adversity at home 
they are delightful, and abroad they are easy ; and in otir 
rural retirement they do not forsake ta." 

5. These pleasures are continually increasing as the sensi- 
bility becomes refinet/, and the fields of investigation widen 
before the student. A man of good reading, whose mind is 
well-disciplined, is never in want of occupation, though lie 
may be in a bustling city or a sterile desert. 

6. It is related of Mungo Park,' that having traveled over 
the parched sands of Africa for several successive days, without 
food to nourish his body, or water to cool his burning thirst — 
wearied and faint, without sufficient ener^ to encfure his 
oppressive journey — he fell on the ground exhausted, expec^ 

. ing death as a relief. At this moment a small cluster of rare 
and beautiful flowers attracted his attention; the pleasure 
of this discovery gave him new streng^A, and busied in a 
botanical analysis of the plants, he forgot his sickness and 
fatigue, and muc^ refreshed, he bent his steps to the diamond 
spring, of the eadstence of which the flowers u^ere indicative. 

Y. Sir Walter Raleigh,* one of the brightest ornaments of 
Queen Elizabeth's*' court, experienced the consolations of study 
wAen, through the machinations of his eneniies, he was im- 
prisoned. This cAivalric knight, scholar, and patron of the 
arts and sciences, wasted twelve years of his li/e in a dungeon I 
During ik&t time he gave himself to literary |?ursuits. 

8. He wrote a volume of his history of the world, a work 

i 

t Mungo Pftrk, an enterpriging traveler, who M\ a Tictixn to hf« repeated attempti 
to explore the interior of Africa. >8ir Walter Raleigh, a distinguished warrior, 
■tatesman, and writer of England, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
k Queen Elizabeth, one of England's most celebrated sorereigns. She reigned 
fortj-fiiur years, or from 1658 to 1602. She was the daughter of Henry Vllt 
I Boleyu- 
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of much erudition. He studied the writings extant on th« 
subject of cAemistiy and natural history, and composed several 
treatises on navigation. At times, also, he gave himself to 
the delights of poesy and polite literature. Thus, though his 
body was confined, his spirit was free ; and, though the iron 
pierced his physical frame, it wofmded not his souL 

9. You, then, who are deluded from the paths of science 
and literature, by the glorj and a(fvantage8 of the world, 
remember, that his £Eane is noblest "whose works, like the 
precious life-blood of some master-spirit, are embalmed and 
treasured up for a life beyond life." 



CHAPTER n. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a forcible utterance of some one syllable 
in a word, so as to distinguish it from others* It is 
marked thus ('); as iH merchant. 

The beauty and harmony of pronunciation depends very much 
upon accent ; hence^ however perfect the articulation may be, 
if the accent is misplaced, an unpleasant harshness is produced 
which detracts from the beauty of expression. 

In the correct application of accent^ the sense requires a 
greater or less degree of force, and a greater or less prolonga- 
tion of sound, on the accented syllable. 

The following explanations under the head of Quantity, are 
introduced, in order to present these characteristic modifica- 
tions of accentuation more fully. 

■ ■ ■ ■ . .^ 

Qui»Ti058. Whi^ is accent ? How is it nuurked ? What depends verj mneli 
iqwii it ? What does tlM sense require in the correct application of accent ? 
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SECTION I. 
QUANTITY. 

QuANTiTr, as applied to syllables, denotes both the 
relative time^ and the relative force or Hress in pro- 
nouncing them. 

1. Quantity, with reference to the relative prolongation of 
sound in the utterance of uuccessive syllablea, is either lofkg or 
ihort ; as in the word Hy-pO-thSt^-ic-al-lJr. This is commonly 
denominated syllabic quantity. 

2. A syllable is said to be long, when the accent falls on a 
vowel whose sound does not readily flow into the following letter ; 
as in Jiate*f\i\f cham*her, eole^ly. 

3. A syllable is said to be short, when the accent falls on a 
consonant, and the vowel sound at once coalesces with the suc- 
ceeding letter ; as in beft&r, lav'iah, supplier, 

I. Qiiantiiy in relation to Time. 
Syllables, wh^n considered in relation to their time 
of utterance, are called ImmuUahlcy Mutable^ and Indef- 
inite* 

1. An immutable syllable is one in which a short Towel is fol- 
lowed by the aspirate, k, p, or t, under accent, and cannot be 
protracted in utterance without violating good taste, and all 
acknowledged authority on pronunciation ; as in o^^ron, ^'ic^ 
orter. 

2. A mutable syllable is one ending with asub-TOcal, or some 
other aspirate besides k, p, or t, and may be more or less pro- 
tracted in pronunciation ; as in oft'sonce, rot&'ness. 

Note. — An tmmutable syllable usually becomes muldUe, when it is 
preceded by a sub-vocal ; as in ^o^itude. 

QoBSTioMs. W]iat di)es quantity denote as applied to syllables ? What is said of 
quantity with reference to the relative prolongntion of succes^Te syllables ? Give 
an example. Wliat is tliis commonly called ? When is a syllable said to be lon^ ? 
When short ? What are syllables called when conxidered in relation to time } What 
is an immutable syllable ? Wliat is a mutable syllable ? When does an immutaUt 
iyllable usually become mutable * 
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8. An indefinite syllable is one which ends with a long rowel, 
or a long Towei foilovred by a snb-rocal, and may be protracted 
or not, in its pronunciation, as will beet secure the effect which 
the speaker designs to produce ; as in jAame'ful, dan' get, 

2. Quantity in relation to Stress, 

Quantity in relation to stress^ denotes the location of 
the greatest force of voice on the rowel sonnd of 
accented syllableif ; and regards it as more intense at 
the beginning, middle, or end, or at more than one of 
these points. 

The following examples, illustrating the different kinds of 
stress, are not only of great ralue in training the roice, but are 
highly practical, since there is scarcely an accented syllable in 
any sentence, which, if forcibly pronounced, does not exemplify 
some one of these forms so indispensable to good reading and 
speaking. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, that erery 
pupil should become &miliar with the peculiar characteristics 
and significance of each, and its skillful exeoution. These 
characteristics are appropriately represented to the eye by the 
accompanying drawings, which indicate the morement of the 
roice on the Towel sound of the accented syllable in the exam- 
ple, exemplifying each kind respectively. The utterance of the 
rocal elements, in the same manner, both singly and in combi- 
nation with the sub-TOcals and aspirates, will afford an excellent 
exercise for the roice, and should be often repeated, until the 
application of stress, in all its forms, becomes easy and familiar, 

1. When the rowel sound of the accented syllable com- 
mences with a fuU or abrupt stress of roice, and gradually 
diminishes in force, which may occur on syllables of either 

% 

QcBSTTOM. What ia an indeftnite syllable ? What l> meant by force, or itress of 
«oloe ? Is it important to understand and apply it Judidoualy ? What ia i 
BifeDledaaaaex'^cUentexerdfe? Wliat ia radiea) itreM ? 
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long or short quantity, it is called the Radioal Stbbbs, and 
may be represented to the eye and illustrated thus: 

Ti'r=>me-ly. 

NoTi 1. The radical stress is employed in giving utterance to th* 
language of confidence, and of all the violent and startling emotions ; 
as of anger, fear, impetuous courage, impasaioned command, exulta- 
tion, and the like ; and, usually, in all language, requiring a iwpid 
movement It may occur either on immutable, mutable, or indefinite 
syllables. « 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Hold there, the other quick replies, 
'T is green, I saw it with these eyes. 
I Ve seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And must again affirm it blue, 

T is green, *t is qbeen, sir, I assure ye, 
Oreen, cries the other in a fury. 

2. Be the combat our own I 

And we '11 /perish or conquer more proudly alone. 

3. Back to thy jmnishment^ false /ugitive. 

2. When the vowel sound of the accented syllable com- 
mences with slight force, and gradually swells to a full volume, 
and closes with abrupt suspension of the voice, which may 
occur on syllables of either long or short quantity, it is called 
the Final Stress, and may be illustrated thus: 

We'<=:ep-ing. 

Non 3. The Jinal stress is employed in the utterance of language 
ezpreesive of ill-humor ; as of fretful impatience, peevishness^ com* 
plaint, obstinacy, and the like ; and also in earnest and hasty inter- 
rogation. It may occur either on immutable, mutable, or indefinite 

syllables. . 

* 

Qussnoin. What l> the radical strew ? Give an example. What U the final 
Uriai? Oif« aa axample. What language reqnirea the final itreea ? 
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BXAMFLKS. 

1. This is intolerable I I could tear the scalp from mj old 
brainless tkuU! I'm cheated every way I I can't trust a 
/orthing with the best friend I hare on earth! I '11 go this 
moment to an attorney, and get a tmrrant ; 1 11 put the rillain 
IdVc jail before an hour is at an end. 

2. Am / Rome's slare ? What pennj bath Rome borne : 
What men proTided ? What munition sent, 
To underprop this action ? 

3. When llie vowel sound of the accented syllable com* * 
mences with slight force, and gradually swells to a full volume 
in the middle, and then gradually subsides, which can only 
occur on syllables of long quantity, it is called the Mbdiav 
Stbsbs, and may be illustrated thus: 

Cha '<;^^n-geB. 

Nova 3. The vudian stress is employed in the utterance of lan- 
guage of gentle emotions, and of a lofty, sublime, and dignified 
eharscter; and also, in calm and reverential veneration and prayer 
It occurs on indefinite syllables only. 

BXAMPLE8. 

1. Columbia, Columbia^ to glorj arise, 

The fMccii of the world and the child of the skies ; 
Thy g^eaius commands thee ; with rapture hehoU 
While ages on ages thy splendors vatfoid- 

2. O tpare me, that I may recover strength, before I go 
hence, and be here no more. 

4. When a forcible stress of voice is given to the first and 
last parts of the vowel sound in the accented syllable, with but , 
slight stress on the mtermediate portion, which usually occum 



Qcesnon. What is the median atreai? GiT« ■« •Mmpl«- ▼l*^ ^ «»• coi^ 
poiiiidxtr«M? OiTe an example. Whailangi»g«T«ini««*««~P»™** •*»••%> 

3 
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on syllables of long quantity, it k called the Compoukd STBCcsa^ 
and may be illustrated thus: 

In-d6:x:ed! 
Note 4. The compound stresb is emplo jed in the utteranc^ of 
language of surprise, and frequently, in impassioned iDterrogation. 
It occurs onlj on indefinite syllables. 

BZAMFLS8. 

1. Deeds! What 1 my deeds giyen up to your son ? 

2. Hold I I 'm surprised to find you fighting I 

3. Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So go9d, so noble^ and so true a master ? 

6. When the vowel sound of the aooented syllable is uniform 
during its prolongation, which may sometimes occur, it is 
called the Thorough Strbbs, and maybe illustrated thus: 

ChaHHrge. 

NoTB 5. The tkormtgh stress is employed in uttering the langtiags 
•f author HatiTe command, as when an officer of tke army deliTers his 
orders to his fM>ldier8 ; and also, in a loud shout attended witib strong 
emotion. It may occur on mutable syllablea» but usually, 09 the 
mdefinite. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To amu, to arms, ye brare I 
The patriot sword unsheath ; 

March on, march on, all hearts resolrod 
On liberty or death. 

2. Awake! arise! or be forerer fallen ! 



SECTION II. 

Rule. Each syllable on which accent falls mast be 
marked by its proper and distinctive stress. 

\ QmEsnomi. What It tho thorough itrflM ? What lanfoaft nqnirM th« timroai^ 
I ? Otv* aa fxamplo. 
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The knowledge that pnpiU nsnallj have of pronnneiatioOy 
will enable them, in most cases, to determine which syllable of a 
word should ba^e the greatest force or stress of utterance upon 
it ; but, in coses where there is doubt, reference must he made 
to the dictionary, in which the accented syllables are all 
marked. 

NoTK. The meaning of a word is sometimes changed by flhinging 
Ihe place of accent 

XXAHPLSS. 



Vomit. 


Verbs. 


Nonni. 


Vwbfc 


conMuct 


con-duct' 


ex'tract 


ex-tracf 


con^ftne 


eon-ftne' 


in'sult 


in-suH' 


eon'tract 


con-tract' 


ob'ject 


oh-jocf 


con'test 


eon-tesf 


Bub'ject, 


sub-jeot" 


Gom'pact 


com-pact' 


eon'sort 


OOnrMTt'* 



bx:eiicise i. 



PISRESFEOT TO PAREKTS IN KO CASE ALLOWABLE. 

[Let the student point ont^ or name each word in the following 
exerdne, baring the accent on the fiirti syllable ; as in Soo'ra-tes^ 
Ti'o-lent^ Ac] 

1. Leander, the eldest son of Socrates,^ fell into a violent 
passion with bis mother. Socrates was witness to this sluime- 
ful misbehavior, and attempted the correction of it| in the 
following gentle and rational manner: 

2. " Gome hither, son,'' said he; ''have yon never beard of 
fnen who are called ungrateful! ** ''Yes, frequently," an- 
«wered the youth. "And what is ingratitude!" demanded 
Socratea. "It ia to receive a kindness," said I^eander, 
" without making a proper return, when there is a favorable 

• fwentei. a Mtebrated heathen philoeopher, who wm pat to death by th« illht* 
HM% an a fUM eharse of atheinn, 400, B. &! 
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opportunity." ^Ingratitude ifl, therefore, a species of injus* 
tice,'' said Socrates. 

8. "I should think so,** answered Leander. "I^ then," 
pursued Socrates, ^ ingratitude he injustice, does it not follow, 
that the degree of it must he proportionate to the magnitude 
of the favors which have heen received ? " Leander admitted 
the inference; and Socrates thus pursued his interrogations. 
*<Can there suhsist higher ohligations than those which 
children owe to their parents, from whom life is derived and 
supported, and hy whose good offices it is rendered honorahle, 
useful, and happy ? " 

4. "I acknowledge the truth of what you say," replied 
Leander, " hut who could suffer, without resentment, the 
ill-humors of such a mother as I have?" ^What strange 
thing has she done to you?" said Socrates. ^She has a 
tongue," replied Leatider, " that no mortal can bear." " How 
much more," said Socrates, "has she endured from your 
wrangling, fretfulness, and incessant cries, in the period of 
infancy I What anxieties has she suffered from the levities, 
capriciousness, and folhes, of your childhood and youth I What 
affliction has she felt^ what toil and watching has she sustained, 
in your illness I 

6. " These, and various other powerful motives to filial duty 
and gratitude, have been recognized by the legislators of our 
republic For if any one be disrespectful to his parents, he is 
not permitted to enjoy any post of trust or honor. It is 
believed that a sacrifice, offered by an impious hand, can 
neither be acceptable to heaven, nor profitable to the state; 
and that an undutiful son cannot be capable of performing 
any great action, oi* of executing justice with impartiality. 
Therefore, my son, if you be wise, you will pray to Heaven to 
pardon the offenses committed against your mother. 
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6. **Let no one disoover the contempt with which yoa have 
tieated her; for the world wiU condemn^ and ahandon you for 
such behavior. And if it be even suspected, that you repay 
with ingratitude the good offices of your parents, you will 
inevitably forego the kindness of others; because no man wiU 
suppose that you have a heart to requite either his favors or 
his friendship." 

7. HoMX I 'tis the sacred depot of all that man holds dear 
in earthly existence — the blessed spot where the analloyed 
affections of the heart take root^ spring up and flourish. 
Home! 'tis where innocence and childhood, untainted by 
crime, and unoontaminated with the follies of the world, can 
luxuriate in the consciousness of chastity and goodness. Home I 
't is where^ the love of the devoted wife is hallowed by a faith- 
ful dischaige of those marital duties which enchain the husband 
of her choice in the heavenly bond of unity. Home ! 't is that 
endeared bright speck on the heart of man wherever he may 
Toam. 



ENERGISE II. 

OSiaiNAL THmKINO. — H. EATON. 

[In the following exercise, the pupil may point out snch words 
as are accented on the teeond syllable; as in mya-te'-ri-ona^ on- 
lees' Acl] 

1. The principle by which mind acts on mind, is mysterious 
and inexplicable. The fifict is obvious, that the world k ruled 
by mental power. There are intellectual as well as physical 
forces. A strong mind when encountering a weaker, wiU as 
naturally move it, as a strong force in the material world will 
overoome a weaker. It is an old adage, passed into an 
unquestioned axiom, that ''Knowledge is power.'* This is 
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but a partial and imperfect ezpTession of a great tratlu 
Knoiivledge is not power, unless wielded hj an intelligent 
agent, wlio knows how to use and apply it. 

2. A roan may Have stuffed into bis head all the contents 
of the Bodlean' Library, and his memory may be the treasure- 
house of all the facts in science, and yet be comparatively a 
weak man, who may pass through the world and die, without 
permanently influencing or dianging the course of any indi- 
vidual. A mere acquaintance with facts, however extensive, 
does not give power. It is the comprehension of principles, 
and the ability to apply them in tlie varied circumstancea 
in which he may be placed, which make a strong man intel- 
lectually. 

8. Now a principle cannot be apprehended withdut thought 
We may confidently assert, that mental power is generally 
obtained by hard thinking ^ and he alone possesses it, who has 
been accustomed to brmg the power of his understanding to 
bear with such intensity of heat upon the subjects submitted 
to its action, as either to dissipate them in thin air, if they 
are intrinsically worthless, or to fuse them, and remold them 
into forms better suited to his purpose. 

4. Such a man wiU be strong in himself; his power over 
otliers is irresistible. While leaisting or modifying all influ- 
ences, however mighty and sweeping, coming in upon him 
from abroad, he sends out a strong and modifying influence 
over the exciting elements raging around him. He is himself 
an original source of influence. He stands firmly upon the 
adamantine rock of his own dear convictions, against which 
the turbulent waves of human opinion dash harmlessly, and 
break, and foam, and retire. 

• Bodlean Library, in Oxford, England, said to number from 250,000 to 500,009 
volomM c' booka, and about 30^000 manuicripta. 
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5. But from this imraovable stand, he utters a roice which 
the elements hear and obey. Such a man, with respect to 
other men, is neither planetaiy nor reflective, but fixed and 
self-luminous. He pours a light abroad from the living 
fountains of his own intelligence. Who does not envy power 
like this ? It is truly the only power worth desiring or pos- 
sessing. 

6. What true dignity and sublimity encircles the brow of 
the mighty ruler of mind I Olympian Jove, shaking the 
material heavena and earth with his nod, and hurling his 
thunders upon the aghast and discomfited giants, does not, 
with half that kingly majesty, dilate our strong conception, 
as a simple man, swaying to and fro a vast multitude of in- 
telligent minds by the breath of his lofty eloquence, and 
demolishiTig the citadels of error by the might of his irre- 
sistible logic 



EXERCISE III. 
The Primary and Secondary Accents, 

Besides tbe primary accent^ which has been illustrated in 
the preceding exercises, there is another kind that usually oc- 
curs in words of more than two syllables, called the Mecondary 
accent. It is less forcible than the primary, and is marked 
thus {"i) as in com^'po-si'tion. 

In this exercise, let the pupil point out the words having 



QtrRsnora. What kind of accent haa been illnBtrated In the two preceding 
•xerclaes? What other kind ba^'e some words? How is secondary accent dia- 
ttnguished'from the primary ? How is it marked ? What ia the design of exer- 
oiae third ? 
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both the primary and secondary accents, and the syllable! on 
which they respectively fall; as in class^M-fi-ca^-tion, &c. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP CLASSIFICATION. — ^ANON. 

1. Classification is a process of mind with which all men 
are in some degree familiar. Yet few, perhaps, are fullj 
aware of the importance of its results. It produces system 
and order among the objects of our pursuit, and imparts regu- 
larity and method to the manner of pursuing them. If we 
analyze this process, we find the first act of the mind to be 
a comparison of objects with one another; a viewing of things 
in connection or juxtaposition. 

2. This comparison is followed by a perception of resem- 
blances. The attention is arrested by a similarity of qualities 
in objects, and, according to the points of resemblance, the 
mind naturally groups them together. The arrangement^ or 
distribution thus produced, is termed classification. 

3. In every such system, if it aspires to be a philosophical 
one, tie order of resemblance should be th^ governing prin- 
ciple ; and, in applying this principle, the essential qualities 
of things should be clearly distinguished from those that are 
only incidental.' The former should be first assumed as the 
basis of distribution, and the latter would properly form the 
ground of a subsequent subdivision. 

4. An analysis conducted on this principle, which should 
distribute the various branches of knowledge into appropriate 
classes and subordinate divisions, and exhibit truly their con- 
nection, dependence, and relative importance, would be a most 
useful auxiliary in the prosecution of science. 

6. It would not only facilitate the progress of the inquirer, 

QUKSTI058. Wh&t words in tb« first rerae are thnt acoeated ? Which lylkhlt haa 
Ch« primary accent? Which the lecondary, Suo.} 
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bat would give an additioBal value to his attainments, by rea« 
dering them more available for useful ends. Nor, indeed, is 
this all the advantage that would result from it The very 
action of the mind in studying a complete and comprehensive 
system, in t«icing its relations and proportions, the fitness of its 
parts and the adaptation of the whole, is a most useful exercise, 
and constitutes one of the best kinds of mental discipline. 

6. The habit of classifying is attended with a two-fold ad- 
vantage. Its influence is exerted at the same time upon the 
mental faculties, and upon the objects to which those faculties 
are directed. While it simplifies science, and renders the 
subjects of knowledge easier to grasp, it also invigorates the 
intellect, and increases its power of grasping. 

7. Though all men resort, more or less, to this process in the 
ordinary afiairs of life, yet the manner and degree in which it 
is employed, vary as widely in different individuals, as the 
qualities of the mind. A propensity to classify is the attri- 
bute of a reasoning mind. It both implies and confers mental 
energy, and, when strongly developed, is a highly intellectual 
endowment The process is, in fact, a method of analysis. It 
is an instrument of thought, penetrating into the nature of 
things, and investigating their relations, reducing chaos to 
order, and bringing harmony out of confusion. 



CHAPTER IIL 

SENTENCES. 

A SENTENCE, says Dr. Webster, is a number of 
words containing complete sense or a sentiment, and 
followed by a full pause. 

1. Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 



Qtmnon. Whbt i» a Mntence ? How many kinds of MDtencet ar« tbero, ana 
rtaat aro tliay called ? 
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2. A simple sentence consists of one subject, and one ftoHm 
rerb ; as, Trees grow. The sun shines. Man s days are numbered** 

3. A compound sentence contains two or more subjoots and 
finite rerbs ; as. Be sincere in all your words, prudent in all your 
actions, obliging in all your manners, Mid men will commend you. 



SECTION I. 

SERIES. 

A Series, in elocation, denotes the members of a 
compoand sentence ; and hence, it is a succession of 
particulars, consisting of words, or clauses, connected 
by a conjunction expressed or understood. 

Mr. Walker introduces and illustrates the series under the 
following general heads : A Simple S*rie$, A Compound SerioM^ 
and A Series of Series. 

1. A 8IMPLB SERIES. 

A simple series is a succession of particulars, con- 
sisting of two or more single words in the same 
construction. 

XZAMPLBS. 

1. Time and tide wait fur no man. 

2. Pride and yanity are twin sisters. 

3. Humanity, justice, and generosity, are noble traits of 
character. 

4. Stage actors counterfeit lore, anger, fear, and ayersion. 

2. A COMFOtTND SERIES. 

A compound series consists of two or more phrases, 
or members of the same sentence, succeeding each 
other in such connection and dependence, as to render 
the sense of the whole complete. 

QoKSTioitt. What b a simple senteuce ? What is a compoand Mntanov ? What 
la a series ia elocution ? How many kinds of series are here illustrated, and what 
are they called ? What is a simple seriea? Give an example. A compomid aenM ) 
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SXAMPLKS. 

1. A good moral character, and a sound education, with habits 
fii industry, qualify men for emin^ut usefulness. 

2. The temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in general, 
the whole conduct and character of men, are influenced by the 
example of others. 

3. A SERIES OF SERIES. 

A series of series consists of two or more simple 
particularsi connected with two or more compound 
particulars, and all so united, as to form bat one sen- 
tence, complete in sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, hare contracted in 
the body habits of sensuality, malice, and Teyenge, and an 
ayersion to e?ery thing that is good, just, and laudable, ape natu- 
rally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery. 

2« He, who pretends to groat sensibility toward men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Uni?erse, has reason 
to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

Note, The several series, as above illustrated, are, with reference 
to their pusitioD in a sentence, called Commencing or Coftdtiding Series. 

1. A Commencing Series, 

A commencing series is one which begins a sentence, 

but does not, of itself, render it complete in sense. 

It is shown by. brackets. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. [George Washington, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson,] 
were the first three Presidents of the United States. 

2. [The splendor of retinue, the sound of titles, and the ap< 
pearances of high respect,] are, indeed, soothing for a short time. 

QuBSTiona. What is a leries of aeries r Oire an example-. What is a series called 
when refisreace is made to its position in a sentence ? Wbat it a commencing seriM ? 
Uive an eiuunple. 
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2. A Candudtng Seriet. 
A concluding series is one which closes a sentence, 
and completes the sense of the whote, as shov/n by 
the brackets. 

SZAMFLES. 

1. Belief in the existence of a God, is [the great incentire to 
duty, and the great source of consolation.] 

2. His display has reflected [the highest honor on himself, 
luster upon letters, renown upon parliament, and glory upon 
the country.] 

SECTIONII.. 

The general dirision of sentences into simple and compound, 
and the different kinds of series in sentential structure, have 
been fully illustrated on the preceding pages; at the same 
time, however, sentences in themseWes, or their component 
parts, may differ from each other in the following general par- 
ticulars; and hence, are denominated Affirmative, JVegativef 
Conditional^ Interrogative^ and Exclamatory. 

1. AFFIBMATIVE AND NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 

An affirmative sentence asserts or declares what 
exists, and is the exact opposite of a negative one, 
which contains or implies a denial. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Simple Affirmative. 

1. The Romans were a brare people 

2. GsDsar conquered Gaul. 

3. Virtue is a shining ornament. 

4. Titus, a Roman general, took Jerusalem. 

5. An honest man is the noblest work of God. 

* 

QuBSTiomi. Wliat it a conclading series ? Give an example. In what other par 
ticnlars maj sentences difie? from each other ? What is an affirmative sentenoa I 
What is a n«vatiT» sentence ? Give an example of a single affirmative sentence. 
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2. Single Negative. 

1. Thou ebalt not steal Thou shalt not lie. 

2. The depth of the ocean is not known. 

3. It is not wise to meddle with other men's mattan. 

4. Wealth alone will not make men happj 

5. The stars are not opaque bodies. 

6. The sun is not as iai from us as the stars. 

3. &ngle Affirmative and Negative. 

1. The year has past and will not return. 

2. He went to Europe and has not come back. 

3. Some men claim honors which they do not merit. 

4. It is a sin to be vicious, but not^ to be poor. 

5. Bonaparte inraded Russia^ but did not conquer it 

6. Death destroys the body, but cannot impair the souL 

4. Successive Affirmations, 

1. Religion, morality, and rirtue, render men happy in all 
ages, in all countries, and in all climes. 

2. The heayens are clear ; the red glare of the morning sun 
gleams through the lower branches of the lofty trees ; and the 
dew hangs in pearly drops on erery leaf. 

3. I builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards ; I made m6 
gardens. 

5. Successive Negatives. 

1. The sun did not shine ; the moon did not shod her light ; 
the stars were not seen, nor was any portion of clear sky visible. 

2. The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill. 

3. The tree which does not blossom in the spring, cannot 
furnish fruit in autumn. 

QuBsnom. Give an example of a single negatiTe. Of a ringle afllrmaftiTe and 
MfatiTe Of raeeeiaiTe afBmatives. Of eacceksiTe negativM. 
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6. Suceesnve Affirmatives and NegaJtivti. 

1. The General yisited Boston, and went to New York, but 
did not go to Philadelphia, nor to Washington city. 

2. Hannibal passed throngh Gaul, crossed the Alpe, came 
down into Italy, and defeated several Roman generals ; but he 
could not conquer the country, nor take the city of Rome. 

3. When the northern Barbarians poured down upon the 
fertile plains of Italy, and desolated the country with fire and 
sword, the Romans had become so effeminate, they were not 
able to withstand their enemy, protect their capital, or eren 
save their noble works of Art from a general destruction. 

7. IncUscrinUnate occurrence of Affirmative and Negaiive 
Clauses, 
The blind are deprived of numberless sources of pleasure, 
common to the human family, although not wholly shut out 
from the external world. The sun shines, but they behold it 
not; the stars gild the evening sky, but their beauty is not 
seen ; the green grass spreads a soft carpet for their feet, but 
they perceive not its richness j the flowers unfold their delicate 
colors, but their eyes .receive no delight; the gorgeous rainbow 
spans the heavens, but they are unconscious of its beautiful 
hues ; they hear the sweet music of birds, but cannot witness 
their graceful sports on the wing ; they behold not the golden 
harvest, waving before the gentle wind, nor the forest, bending 
before the blast ; they perceive not, nor can they have an ade- 
quate conception of the grandeur of mountain scenery, nor the 
exquisite beauty of the broad landscape. 

2. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

A conditional sentence is one involving a 'supposi« 
tion wherein nothing is positively affirmed or denied, 
independenilj of such circumstances as are therewith 
connected. The condition may be confined to a single 
clause, or extended to two or more. 

r. What is a conditional sentence ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A Single Condition, 
1 If health permit, I shatl ride out 

2. If there Bhould be no rain, the grass would soon wither. 

3. Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience. 

4. If men were wise, they would avoid intemperance. 
6. If all men were strictly honest, lawyers would starve. 
6. If you would gain knowledge, study with attention. « 

2. Succeseive Co^idUions, 

1 If the season of youth is misspent^ if wholesome instruc- 
tions are disregarded, and good advice rejected, there can be 
little hope of respectable manhood. 

2. K I have walked with vanity, or if my foot hath hasted 
to deceit; if my step hath tamed out of the way, and mine 
heart walked after mine eyes, and if any blot hath cleaved to 
mine hands, then let me sow, and let another eat 

Sh IHTBBBOeATIVB SBMTBirOBfl. 

An interrogatiye sentence is on© wUch is employed 

in asking a qnestion. 

^OTX. The interrogatory may be direct or indired, and the indireet 
may involve a condition. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Direct , Interrogatives, 

1. Are you unwell ? Have you been sick ? 

2. Were we not made rights and have we not unmade ourselves? 

3. Do you love to gaze on the sun, moon, and stars ? 

4. Ought any principles to be adopted without examination i 

6. Can we intentionally offend one whom we love ? 

e. Do you wish to become a good reader and speaker ? 

7. Is there any difference between thoughts and feeliQgs ? 

8. Do you rejoice in truth and resolve to maintain it ? 

QvBvrioin. 6iT« examples of « tingle condition. Of sacceuaive conditioni 
Wlwt ie an interrogatif* Molaiuia ? What k Um note ? QAf examplea of direct 
intorrogatifaa. 
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2. Indirect InterrogaUveM. 

1. What man is free from sin ? 

2. How many inhabitants are there on the globe ? 

3. Who first inrented the magnetic telegraph ? 

4. What grace is more yaloable than humility ? 

5. How came the Indians on this continent ? 

6. Where can a man go to aToid pain and sickness ? 

7. Who first taught the art of navigation ? 

8. When will the next eclipse of the sun occur ? 

4. SXOLAMATOBT 8SNTEN0E8. 

Exclamatory sentences are sncli as are emplojed 
to express the passions or emotions of the mincL 

NoTx. Exclamatory seDtences, in grammatical construction, may 
be affirmatiye or negatiye, interrogative, conditional, or imperatira 
An exclamation may be confined to one word or more, but it com- 
monly extends to a clause, a series^ or a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Amazing 1 AJas I that he dies. O, wretched man thai 
I am! 

2. O, unexpected stroke I worse than of deathl 

3. O, happiness I our being's end and aim I 

4. Alas I I am stripped of all my honor I 

6. O, for a single week I I ask not for years I 

6. Why should I suffer so much pain 1 how can I endure H t 

7. What could thus hare roused his anger I 

8. Oh, if my soul were formed for woe I 

9. Leave mo 1 0, leaye me to repose I Depart I 

10. On ! ye brare, who rush to glory or the graye I 

11. Avaunt, monster I Leare ray sight I Begone 1 

QuKRioai. Qbn oxAmplM of indirect interrogitivM. What are tx< 
wntnoM? WhatiiMidof tli0ii|iiith«iioCe? Qiv« •lamplei. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EMFHASia 

Emphasis is a forcible Btress of voice on some vrord 
or words in a sentence^ to distinguisli them from others, 
on account of their relative importance. 

Remark. The emphatic vords in a sentence hold very much 
the same relation to the unemphatic ones, as the accented syl- 
lables in a word, do to the unaccented ones* As the beauty and 
harmony of pronnnciaiion, depend very mwdi upon correct 
accent, so the meaning of a sentence, and its effeetive deliTery 
may be said to depend very much upon the correct application 
of emphasis. 

** Emphasis and emphatic inflection," says a certain author, 
*< are gOYemed mainly by tentiment, and associated more or 
less with passion or emoUon. The language of passion is 
energetic and bold, and requires the reader or speaker to enter 
with feelmg into the sentiments which he utters." Therefore, 
in the application of the rules for ew^^kasis and if^iectUm, this 
important idea should constantly be borne in mind. 

Hence, emphasis is one of the most important principles of 
elocution, and consequently, should be most carnally observed. 
In many instances it directs and governs other principles of 
correct speaking, giving animation, strength, and power to deliv- 
ery. Like accent, it is expressed in two ways^ by if rest and 
fuantUy ; but in utterance^ it may have as many varieties as 
^re are pitches, qualities^ and modifications of the voice. 

The degree of emphasis, however, which the sense requires, 
is not always best expressed by a forcible utterance, or loudness 
of voice; but sometimes by pronouncing tho emphatic word or 
clause in a subdued under-tone, or even a whisper. There are 

QoBanom. Wliat is emphMis I What depends very much on its correct appli- 
ottlon ? What then may be said of its haportanoe ? Bow is it usoany eipresMd ? 
Is it always best expreeacd by a fbrciMe utterance ? In what othet way may a word 
•ooMtimes be rendered most emphatie ? How are the three defrees of « 
Fdeooiedb^lype? 

4 
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three degrees which are usually denoted by type: the first bf 
italics, the second by small capitals, and the third by largo 
CAPITALS. 

NoTi 1. EmphaKis changes the accented syllable, whan two wnrdi» 
which are alike in part of their formation, are opposed to each other 

in Rense. 

BZAMPLBB. 

1. He is the «ieperior, and jou, the inferior* 

2. We first mhale air, then erhale it 

3. O/fensire is not the same as deSennye. 

4. Obedience is the opposite of ifuobedienoe. 

5. The king was <fethroned, and his son enthroned* 

6. iS^ensibility is opposed to msensibility. 

Nora 2. Emphasis sometimes requires an increasing force of otter" 
ance on succeeding syllables in the same word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I am not os^amed to own my Lord. 

2. I will nerer eofi-DE-SG£ND to such meanness. 

3. There is an impassiBlLity in doing it 

NoTi 3. Emphasis frequently changes the meaning of a sentence^ 
examples. 

1. Do you go to Europe this year ? ' No, James gooa. 

2. Do you go to Europe this year ? No, I send. 

3. Do you go to Europe this year ? No, to Cuba. 

4. Do you go to Europe this year ? No, next year ^ 
It will be obserred, that four different answers to the abore 

question are elicited, corresponding with the emphatic words. 
Note 4. The particles of a sentence are not usually emphatic, but 
are made so, when they become peculiarly significant or important in 
sense ; and, when thus emphasized, the meaning of the sentence is 
frequently changed. 

QuBNTioiis. What is the effect of emphasis, when two words which mn alike in 
part of their fbrmation, are oppoeed to each other in sense ? Give ezampiea. Does 
the emphasis sometimes increase on socceediog syllables in the same word ? Qhn 
tatamplet. Does emphasis frequently change the meaning of a sentenoo. Gim an 
czamplo. Are the particles of a sentence vamOf eiQphatio? Whan do ttey 
become emphatic ^ 
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BXAXPLK. 

M^/' wiere, but when read with strong emphiisiB on bv thA 

«> »t«p there, whatever he might do at other places 

-nt:^'; tS'tt Z"" ' '""'""■*'"« "'- - ' P"- « 
g »"«*ey-note of the Toice may be elevated. 
MAMPLE8. 

1. You my ^p^r f J an itching pain, T 

2. Is TonB opinion to be a g«ide for me / 

. ^^nt. ''""""^ ""^ "• '«""'"'' °" "'"^ •««--'• -"»* i. 

IZAMPLK. 

Swear not by the «oo«, the inconstant moon, 
That nightly cfta»^e. in her circled orb 

r^r^^^T^'' '^ "^'^^ ^y dlfferontanthor.. 
^rtLr "th TT' '"*'" •" "•"^"'' multiphcation rf 
^11 om.t all. except what may be considered the more ^n- 
*«^ T''««»««<»mpri«Ml under the following head, s- 

1. ScpEwoB and Infemob Emphabw. 

2. Absolute EiiraAsis. 

8. AHtlTHBTIC ElCPRABIg. 

*• Emphatio Clacsk. 

men .t hi. „«. . "**" ««»»''?. '•«~d "ihI equipped a bodj of 

rBnlr"H7r.^"S.!"'^'""^«''""^~'^•■'^-^ 

M«n..i --^j 1 example. Is the empha«i» sometimeft equable -_ 
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SECTION I. 
Superior and Inferior Emphasis. 

SiTP£:siOB emphasis is distiBgaished from bferiar, 
' by the'degree of stress; the former having- a^greaUr 
degree than the latter, to mark the relative- impor- 
tance of emphatic words. 

These two kinds or degrees of emphMis are illustrated in 
antithetic sentences where two words are emphatic^ whether the 
contrast is expressed or implied, and in all other sentences 
which contain two or more emphatic words. 

XZAMPLBS. 

1. The ^OOD man is honored, but the EnLman is deiphed. 

In this sentence, the superior emphasis falls on good ti.tid evH, 
and the inferior on honored and despised. 

2. Whatever purifies, also/orft;^<» the heart 

In the abore sentence, the implied contrast is, that khaterer 
does not })tiri/y, does not fortify the heart. 

3. AnvEfiSFTT may make a man wise, bat not rich. 

4. Rbliqion is an excellent abuob, but a bad chak, 

5. Patience is a fitter seed, but it yields sweet fndt, 

6. Pbotiob for the tsorstf but hope for the-6cv^ 

7. Truth may LAireeiSH^ but it never Ha, 

8. Occasional mirth is not incompatible mth^risdmn, 

9. Wise men commonly provide for the/ii6M*tf. 

10. By PRUDENCE, maiiy evUs and c^ifng-ers are -shunned. 

11. Rashness and follt invoWe many men in trouhle, 
' 12. A good NAME must be gamed by upright eondvet. 

Note 1. When emphasis falls on one word only in a sutteacc^ i\ 
i6 called timple emphasis. 

QuuTiONB. How are superior and inferior etnpbasit diitliignished ? din exam 
piM of each ? Wbat is simple en&phaais ? Give an example. 
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1. Ton wrong ytmrSBLv to write in sueb a cate. 

2; The Declaration of Independence }b a matUrly prodnetion. 

3. America has produced some eminent orators. 

4. The winter of 1852 was remarkcMy cold. 

NoTB 3. When the emphasis falls on two or more words in the 
same sentence, or a saccession of such words, it is called eom p em m 

BXAMPLBS^ 

1. ^evethegki things and leave them w^isketL 

2. He has done the muchief^ and / bear the blame, 

3. When the heart is past hope, the /ace is past Aame, 

4. The Bible has ttiOk for ito subject^ the mmd for its olyect, 
and -the Father of mind for its Author. 

Note 3. What is commonly denominated compound, double, treble, 
and qnadniple emphasis, is nothing more than a nfceeuio^ of emphatic 
words, to mark the significant import of the entire sentence. 

KXAMFLKS. 

1. To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion <^ 
the foorld^ and to be wise in the sight of our Creaior, are three 
tilings, so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

2. No station is so ^t^^ no power so greai, no charaoter so 
tmblemished, as to exempt man from the attacka of ru»kne$^ 
maUee, or envy.' 



SECTION II. 
Absolute Emphasis, 
Absolute emphasis is that stress of voice, which is 
placed upon some word or words expressing an impor- 
tant idea, where no contrast is expressed, or necei^ 
sarilj implied. 

QoKSTioHs. What is compound empbasis ? GiT« an ntamplo. What is uuA in 
note third of compound, doable, trobla, and quadrupla ompharfi } What k «fc«*»««^ 
I? 
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It ie contended, by some authors, that in all eases where words 
are emphatic, there is contrast, either expressed or understood. 
By others, and much the larger number, it is maintained thai 
there are many instances in which the emphatic force laid upon 
a word is absolute, in the most literal sense of the term, because 
the thought expressed by it is forcible in itself without any aid 
from comparison or contrast. 

We incline to the latter opinion, and subjoin the following 
example as a strong case of ahschUe emphasis. 

EXAMFLB. 

Whence and aohat art thou, execrable shape ? 
In this sentence, there is no contrsst expressed, nor is it easy 
to conceive how it can be implied, or in what it could consist. 
Heuco, we shall explain this class of words, together with those 
in which contrast is not expressed, or obviously implied, under 
the head of absolute emphasis. 

Rule 1. All words important in meaning, or pecu- 
liarly significant, are emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To be moderate \tk our views, and to proceed temperately in 
atkQpursvit of them, is the best way to insure success. 

2. The voice of pity soothed and melted her ; and when the 
Prince bade her be comforted, a feeble smile passed slowly over 
her pale countenance, like moonlight on a marble statue. 

3. Geography comprises a general description of the earth, 
and especially of the locality 9Lnd extent of the several countries ; 
their climate, soil, and productions; the manners, customs, lan- 
guage, laws, religion, arts, and literature of the people ; and the 
mountains^ rivers, lakes, and physical resources of each locality. 

QDBSTI05S. What opinion is maintained, by gome autliors, in regard to emphasis ? 
What hy others ? What example tlluatratea the latter opuiion ? What class of words, 
in this work, is marked iiyder the head of absolute emphasis ? What is the rule fot 
absolute emphasis ? 
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SXEBCISE. 

BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY OP SCOTTISH SCENEBY. 
RICHMOND. 

1. The exquisite beauty and sublimity of this country, almost 
makes a pen move of itself. Never did I pass so beautiful a 
day as tkiM at the lakes. I shall sing the praises of October, 
as the loveliest of months. This morning^ at s'ix o'clock, I was 
walking on the banks of Winanderme're,* to catch a sun-rise. 

2. I had every thing I could wish, and observed the progress 
of tlie day with delight. The mysterious rolling of clouds 
across the hills, announced the first influence of the sun. 
Tints, the most beauteous, skirted the eastern clouds; those on 
the west caught them as by sympathy. Various patches of 
mountadns soon gleamed with the reflection of the yet unseen 
luminary; and such innumerable vicissitudes of light and 
skcuie filled the scene, as no tongue can describe. 

3. The lake, in all its length of thii-teen miles, lay beneath 
me, with its thirty islands. I heard the early lowing of the 
cows, the bleating of the sheep, the neighing of the horses, the 
twittering of the birds, the rustling of the breeze, the rippling 
of the water, and the dashing of the oar, in a gentle kind of 
bannony. The sun advanced, and threw a blaze of magnifl* 
cent luster over this landscape. 

4. I crossed over the lake, and passed through rich scenes 
of wonder and loveliness. Clusters of mountains and lesser 
hOls, clothed with crags, brown fern, red lichens, green grass, 
purple heath, barren gulleys, cascades, wild streaks, rolling 
mists, and bright sunshine, presented incessant variety. Hill 

* 3if«re, ft Uke, uid Wiiiftnder, Uia mime of Its owner. 
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towered above hill; Alpine peaks reared their heads; groveb 
filled the valleys, and cottages were sprinkled in wild profusion. 
5. While standing on an eminence, and looking down on the 
exquisitely lovely^ lake of Grasmere, environed by its amphi- 
theater of moimtains, a momentaiy shower produced a rain- 
bow. It extended firom hill to hill over the valley, and s^med 
like a bridge for angels, to pass over from one district oi Para- 
dise to another. 



SECTION III. 

BtJLE 2. A succession of emphatic words^ or paxtuy 
w2ar5, usually requires a gradual increase of emphatic 
force on each succeeding word or particular. 

SZAMFLS8. 

1. His hope, his happiness, his very LIFE, hung on the next 
words from those lips. 

2. Disease, poverty, disappointment, and even SHAME, are 
far from bein^, in all instances, the unavoidable doom of man 

3. A day, an houb of virttunu liberty, is worth a whole ETEB 
NITY in bondage.' 

4. Since concord was lost, friendship was lost, FmELiTT was 
lost, LIBERTY was lost, ALL was lost. 

NoTK. The specification of particulars, such as counting, enumer^ 
tiHnff, and the Hke, requires sufficient Emphatic utterance to mark the 
several distinctions. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. One, twoy three, four, ^c. First, second, thin), fourth, &e. 

2. Units, tensy hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, && 

3. Second epistle of Peter, fowih chapter, and nxsih and 
tenXh verses. , 

QOBsnom. What is the rule fat a eucceMion of emphatie word^or particiiIaTs > 
Give an example. What ia wld of the q>ecifiGatii« of particnlasa, aoch le 
eonnting, &o. 
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4. Yoii will find my quotation in Jo9efku9j^hookjir$t, chapter 
aecond, and Motion Mrd, 



EXERCISE. 

1. Regularity, proportion^ ordsb, and colob, oontisbate to 
gtixndeur^ as well as beauty. 

2. Be|iuty, ^^rert^/A, touth, and old jun,lie imdM^ai^tMAei 
in the same promiscnous heap of matter. 

8. Valor, hwnandiy, ooubtebt, JUSTICE, and fiOKOB^ 
were the characteristics of chivalry. 

4. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things praaent, nor 
things to coiqe, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesu^, our Lord. 

5. The roaring of the winds, the rushing of the waters, the 
darkness of the night, all conspired to overwhehn his guilty 
spirit with dread. 

6. The splendor of the firmament, the verdure of the earth, 
the fragrance of flowers, and the music of birds, conspire to 
elevate the affections, and captivate the heart. 

7. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style of 
writing, is always considered &ulty ; while perspicuity, strength, 
neatness, and simplicity, are beauties at which the writer 
should aim. 

8. There is no enjoyment of property without government; 
no government without a magistrate ; no magistrate witliout 
obedience; and no obedience where every one acts as lie 
pleases. 

9. Were we united to ieings of a more exalted order; l>eings 

• JoMphus, a celebrated Jewish fajatoriaa, born A. D. 37. »t Jerunleoi. B» waa 
of tbe ovder m the priMtiieed. 
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wlio60 nature miscd tbem enperior to misfoitane, placed iiem 
beyond the reach of disease and death, who were not the dupea 
of passion and prejudice, all of whose views were enlarged, 
whose goodness was perfected, and whose spirit breathed 
nothing but love and friendship, then would the evils of which 
we now complain, cease to be felt 

10. When I consider the period at which this prosecution la 
brought forward; when I behold the extniordinaiy safeguard 
of soldiers; when I catch the throb of public anxiety; when I 
reflect what may he the fjEite of a man of the most beloved 
persona] character; of one of the most respected families; 
himself the only individual of that family, I may almost say of 
that countiy,who can look at that possible fate with unconcern. 



PANEGYRIC ON SHERIPAN'S ELOQUENCE. — "BURKE.* 

1. He has this day surprised the thousands who hung with 
rapture on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an ex- 
hibition of capacity, such a display of powers, as are unparal- 
leled in the annals of oratory; a display that reflects the 
highest honor upon himself, kister upon letters, renown upon 
parliament, and glory upon the country. 

2. Of all species of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence 
that has been witnessed or recorded, either in ancient or modem 
times ; whatever the acuteness of the bar, the dignity of the 
senate, the solidity of the judgment-seat, and the sacred moral- 
ity of the pulpit, have hitherto furnished, nothing has sur- 
passed, nothing has equaled, what we have this day heard in 
Westminster ^ hall. 

• Borke, (Edmond,) a writer, orator, and ttatesman, of great eminence. He was 
\onk in Dublin, Ireland, in 1730. b Westminster hall, one of the largest rooms in 
Corope unenpportod bj pillars, being 270 ftet in length, M ibd In heHrb<; and 74 
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8. No I10I7 seer of religion, no sage, no statesman, no orator, 
no man of any literary description whatever, has come up, in 
the one instance, to the pure sentiments of morality; or, in the 
other, to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, pro- 
priety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance of diction, 
strength and copiousness of style, pathos and sublimity of con- 
ception, to which we have this day listened with ardor and ad- 
miration. From poetry up to eloquence, there is not a species 
of compoilition of which a complete and perfect specimen might 
not, from that single speech, be culled and collected. 



SECTION IV. 

BuLE 3. The repetition of any word, rendered im- 
portant by its connection in a sentence, usually re- 
quires BJxijicreasedfoTce of utterance. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You circulated that false report, Tou, sir. 

2. They will never submit to your dictation, never^ nevee. 

3. Treason! cried the speaker ; treason, treason, TREASON, 
re-echoed from every part of, the house. 

4. It was Homer * who gave laws to the artist ; it was Homer 
who inspired the poet ; it was Homer who thundered in the 
senate ; and, more than all, it was HOMER who was sung by 
the people ; and hence, a nation was cast into the mold of one 
mighty mind ; and the land of the lliad,^ became the region of 
taste, the birth-place of arts. 

in breadth. It was built by William n., in 1097, and repaired, with many alter- 
ations, by Richard II., in 1397. It ia situated in Westminster, in the westenh 
part at the city of London. 

• Homer, a Greek poet, who flouridied about 850, B. C. ^ Iliad, an epic poem, 
written by Homer. 

Qimnoff. How ehould the repetition of a word usually be read } 
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NoTB. The increase of emphasis, is nsnallj expressed hj so 
in^eate of force on the word repeated, as in the above examples, but 
not always : sometimes the force is even tUminUhtd, in order to pro-> 
duce the greatest effect 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Hush I husk! he stirred not, — was he dead f 

2. Tread «o/%, — bow the head, — in reyerent silence hauf* 



' EXERCISE. 

1. To enumerate all the painful and appalling oonsequencea 
that follow in the train of intemperate habits, would consume 
more time than the present occasion will allow. Suffice it^ 
therefore, to say, if such habits are formed, indulged, and per- 
sisted in, they wiU, sooner or later, lead to inevitable ruin. 

2. What has blasted the bright prospects of so many young 
men of early promise, and broken the hearts of doting parents f 
Early habits of dissipation and intemperance. What has re- 
duced so many from affluence to penury and want f NegU^ of 
business, and indiscreet management, caused by intbmpkrarge. 

3. What, in so many instances, brings on premature death ? 
Habitucdj confirmed intemperance. What* causes the hus- 
band, once kind and affectionate, to abuse, maltreat, and, some- 
times, even to murder the very wife of his bosom ? Brutality^ 
caused by intemperance. What has cast so many children, 
destitute and unprotected, on the cold charities of the world? 
Their tears reply, intemperance. 

4. What dethrones reason, and degrades man to a mere 
brute ? Besotting intemperance. What supplies the poor- 
house with the greater portion of its inmates? Poverty^ and 

QvKaTioxs. How Is this increaae of emphania sometimet best •xpraied ? Gi«« 

«xamp1eM. 
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roabilitj to earn a living, caused, in moet caaes, by iDtempe^ 
ance. What so often disturbs the fireside harmony, and 
drives peace from the domestic circle ? Habitual intemperance. 
What leads on such multitudes to the perpetration of crimes 
of every cast and character, crimes which consign them to the 
penitentiary or the gibbet? In most cases, oonscienoe-destrcqr- 
ing intemperance. 

5. What tends more directly to debase human nature, and 
demoralize society! What leads to the violation of law, and 
such riotous conduct as breaks th^ silence of inidnigllt^ and 
disturbs the repose of peacieftd citizens! Intemperance is the 
mo.ving spirit What annually consigns five hundred thousand 
miserable sots, in the United States, to a chiinkard's grave, 
breaks the hearts of tens of thousands of Uteiiible wiv^ and 
beggars hundreds of tliousands of orphan children! Hie iPMr- 

Oleii l7l07l«/^f,iNTSMPSRANGX. 



SECTION V. 
Rule 4. Wordis used as excIamatioiiB and in- 
terjections, when attended with strong feeling or 
emotion, are generally emphatic. 

XZAMPLES. 

1. O, venerahle thade! O, illustriims hero! Farewell! 

2. What splendid views oi "heaven! How majestically the sun 
tekeeh his mighty round! 

3. Behold the daughter of innocence! What a hok! what 
beauty! what sweetneae! 

4. O liberty! sound once delightful to every Roman ear I 
O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship I once sacred'— norjf 

TBAlfPLED upon I 

Qmmoii. Bow ■bonld wordi wed m ttzelainaUons and interjectiona be Tcedl 
Ghre< 
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EXERCISE. 

1. The clock struck, and the wretched Altamont exclaimed 
withyehemence, — "Oh I time! time! it is fit thou ghouldst 
thus strike thy murderer to the heart ! How art thou fled 
forever i A month ! 0, for a single week I I ask not for 
yeare ! though an aob were too little for the much I have 
to do." 

2. The «word of TFw/an^ion/ a The «te/ of /VanitZm/b 0, 
sir, what associations are linked in adamant with these names/ 

Washingtony whose sword was never drawn but in the cawe 
of his country, and never sheathed when wielded in his coun- 
try's cause/ Franklin, the philosopher of the thunderbolt, the 
printing-presSy and the plowshare / What names are these in 
the scanty catalogue of the benefactors of human kind ! Wash-, 
ington and Franklin/ Washington, the warrior and the 
legislator/ Franklin, the mechanic of his own fortune/ 

3. How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful is man I 
How passing wonder. He who made him such I 

• Who center'd in our make such strange extremes, 
From different natures marvelously raix'd. 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds I 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain I 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

4. A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine I 
Dim miniature of Greatness absolute I 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 

• WMhington, (Gvorge,) the ikther of his conntrj, bora in Virginia in IZat. 
^Vranklin, (Benjamin,) a distinguished philosopher, born in Bost<»i in I70t. 
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Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a god ! — I tremble at myself^ 
And in myself am lost At home a stranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast^ 
And wondering at her own. 

5. How reason reels ! 

what miracle to man is man I 

Triamphantlj distressed ! what joy I what dread I 

Alternately transported and alarm'd; 

What can preserve my life ! or what destroy I 

An angePs arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 

Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

6. Oh 1 deep-enchanting prelude tq repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 

It is a dread and awful thing to die I 

*!, Mysterious worlds ! nntravel'd by the sun, 

Where Time's far wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom'd shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears, — 
'Tis heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai's* thunder, pealing from the cloud! 

8. Daughter of Faith, awake I arise ! illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ! 
Melt and dispel, ye specter doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian b darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 



• Sinai, a roouDtAin of Arabia, near the head of the Red Sea, celebrated in Scrip* 
tare hiatorj as the place where the law waa delivered to Moaes. bCimiuerian 
darknese, the appellation given by the ancients to the continual obecnritiy nid la 
hanflrovar a town on the Palus Maotit. The ooankr; it now called Crime*. 
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Chased on his nightHsteed, by the star of day! 
The strife is o'er! — the pangs of nature cloae, 
And life's last lapture triumphs o'er her woes ! 



SECTION VI. 
Antithetic Umphasis. 

ANTitHEtic emphasis i& the BireBg of Toice placed 
upon words and seaiencea, whea in eoatrast* 

This kind of emphash, in -some instapces, appears to result 
more from the antithetic relation of the words to /each other, 
than from any very prominent importance attached to thoir 
meaning. 

BuLE 5. Two or more words, opposed to each other 
in meaning, are emphatic by contrast* 

SrAUPLXS. 

1. We are bound to helumest, but not to be rich. 

2. Beauty is tranHtory, but virtue is everlasting, 

3. Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soiU. 

4. Knowledge is the treasure, but memory the treasury. 
6. Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth aU sins, 

6. Industry tendeth to toealih, but idleness to poverty. 

7. Vice punishes itself, but virtt^ secures its oton reward, 

8. Beauty is like the^u^er of spring; virtue is like the start 

of heaven, 

Note. Any word, whether important in itatlf or &ot» may become 
emphatic when contrasted with another. 

EXAMPLBS. 

1. They went out from us, because they were not o/us. 

2. Had they been of us, they would have remained toith us. 

Qt)BS-no!vs. What is antithetic emphasis ? What is tlie mie for antiChetii emphft- 
iis ? Give examples. What words are contrasted i What is the note-? OH* ■• 
•sample. What words are contrasted ? 
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3. Writers should be careful not to use or, for wn^ 

4. A' sen tehee should neither ciosd with of, nor on 

5. When' '^6u' came in, he went tnU, 



EXERCISE I. 

1. l%d'cfaiaracte(r of Demosth^nM* id w^for and auiterity; 
tiiat of Cieerof genUenesa and- innnuaHon, In the aney you 
fitid liiore manltiiess; in tl^e other, more ornament. The on«» 
is more Aar's^, but more spirited and cogent; the o^Aer, more 
agreeable, but withal /oo^er and wea^^r. 

2. Europe was once a great field 6f battle, where the weak 
struggled for freedom, and the strong, fbt domimoru Thb ih'w; 
was without power, and the nohles, without principle. They 
were tyrants at Aom^, and robbers, abroad, 

3. Between fame and true honor, a distinction is to be made. 
The former is a hlind and noisy applause; the /ot^, a more 
silent and natural homage, Fame^^o&tR on the breath; honor 
rests on the judgment Fame may give praise, while it with- 
holds esteem, 

4. Delicacy and correctness, mutually imply each other. No 
taste can be exquisitely delicate, without being correct; nor can 
xli be thoroughly correct, without being delicate. The power 
of delicacy ils chiefly seen in discerning true merit; the power of 
correctness, in rejecting fiedse pretensions. Delicacy leans more 
to feelmgs; correctness, more to reason and judgment. The 
former is more the gift of nature; the latter, raoi'e thd |)roduct 
of culture and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus^ 



•Demotthenea, the most distinguished of the Grecian oratorsi bom 381, fi. C. 
%Clcero, the greatest of Boman orators, and a consul of Borne. eLonginus^ (Cat* 
aim,) a Flatonic philoeopher, and rhetorician. He died A. D. 275. 

5 
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poaseseed most delicacy; Aristotle,^ most oorroctnett Among 
the moderas, Addison ^ is a high example of the delicate; and 
liad Dean Swift c written on the subject^ he would have givea 
Ji &ir example of the correct 

5. One man relishes poetry most; another takes pleasure in 
nothing but history. One prefers comedy; another, tragedy. 
One admires the simple ; another, the ornamental style. The 
young are amused with gay and sprightly compositions; the 
elderly are more entertained with those of a graver casU 
Some nations delight in bold pictures of manners, and strong 
representations of passions; others incline to more correct and 
regular elegance, both in description and sentiment A 
French sermon is, for the most part, a warm, animated ex- 
hortation ; an English one, is a piece of cool, instructive reason- 
.ing. The French pre^achers address themselves chiefly to the 
imagination and the passions ; the English, almost solely to tlie 
understanding. 



EXERCISE II. 

HOMEB AND VIRGIL, — BLAIR.** 

1. ^om«r was the greater <7tfntt»; Virgil,^ the better arfw/; 
in one^ we most admire the man; in the other, the work. 
Homer hurries us with commanding impetuosity; Virgil leada 
us with attractive majesty. Homtr scatters with generous 
profusion; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence, 

* Aristotle, one of the most celebrated philosophers of Greece. He died 322, B. C. 
^Addison, (Joseph.) one of the finest writers of miscellany tn Eng^Iand. Be wis 
born iu 1672, and died in 1710. •Dean Swift, born in Ireland, an eminent writer 
of great wit. d Blair, (Hugh,) a celebrated pulpit orator, a rhetorician and an 
author, born at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1718, and died in 1800. •Virgil, averj 
distinguished Roman poet, born at Andes, near liaatua, 70, B. 0. The JBneid li 
bis most celebrated work. 
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2. Upon the whole, as to the comparative merit of these 
two great princes of epic poetry, Homer and Yiigil, the former 
must,, undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater genius; the 
latter, to be the more correct writer. Homer was an original 
in his art, and discovers both the beauties and the defects 
which are to be expected in an original author, more nature 
and ease, more sublimity and force, but greater irregularities 
and negligences in composition. 

3. Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer > in 
many places, he has not so much imitated, as he has literally 
translated him. The description of the storm, for instance, in 
the first ^neid, and i£neas' ^ speech upon that occasion, are 
translations from the fifth book of the Odyssey ; not to men- 
tion almost all the similes of Virgil, which are no other than 
copies of those of Homer. 

4. The pre-eminence in invention, therefore, must, beyond 
doubt, be ascribed to Homer. As to the pre-eminence in 
judgment, though many critics are disposed to give it to Vii^l^ ' 
yet, in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer, we discern 
all the Greek vivacity ; in Virgil, all the Roman stateliness. 
HomeWs imagination is by much the most rich and copious; 
VirgiFs, the most chaste and correct The strength of the 
former lies in his power of warming the fimcy ; that of the 
latter, in his power of ^touching the heart. 

6. Homer^s style is more simple and animated; Virgil's, 
more elegant and uniform. The first has, on many occasions, 
a sublimity to which the latter never attains; but the latter, 
in return, never sinks below a certain degree of epic dignity, 
which cannot be so clearly pronounced of the former. Not, 
however, to detract from the admiration due to both these 

• JEneai, the reputed son of Anchises and Venus: next to Hector, the braroa* 
MDonff the heroes of the Triuan war in 1184, B. C. 
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great poets, most of Homei^i defects may reaacnablj be 
imputed, not to his genius, biit to the manners of the age id 
which he liTed; and, for the feeble passages of the Mtteid^ 
this excuse ought to be admitted, that it iras left am unfinisked 
work. 



SECTION VII. 
EmphaHc Olauti, 
Emphatic CtAtJSE signifibs thatf several worda in 
gnccession are emphatic, fbrming a clause or phrase. 

EXAMPLE. 

As to the present gentlemen — / cannot give (hem my confidence, 
Pardon me, gentlemen,— c(m/{<imce is a plant of bIow growth, 

Abeolute Emphatic Clause. 

VMft. Clanses of thiar kind are subject to the umo rules that ha^ 
been ^ven under Absolute Emphasis, when applied to single word^. 

BXJkafPLES. 

1^. I warn you, do fio< dare to lay your hand on the cmutUtttion, 
2; Tttke courage ; let youe motto be, *< (haoard and upwahS), 
and true to the lineT 

3. The thunders of heaven ai*e sometimes heard to roll iu the 
voice of a united people* 

4. American literature will find that her intellectual spirit is 
her tree of life; and the ukion oi' the states, her garden of 
paradise, 

EXERCISE. 
1. Look upon my son/ What mean you? Lcok upon my 
boy as though I guessed it ! Quested the trial thou 'dst hare 
me make! Ouessedit instinctively/ Thou dost not mean — 

QuBsnoiw. Wh*t b emphatio cbraiM ? Hoir lUioald emphatie elmiM b* VMid h 
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4KS fto^^Uiou wooklft not have me make a trial of mv 
MM \^^ my ekiid/ Impoesiblel I do not guess .yatsr 
msmnmg. 

2. We shMhe forced^ ultimately, to retnot; let iis retract 
while we cav, and. not, when we must I say we must neoeiia- 
rilj UNDO these violent^ oppressive acts. They must be repealed. 
You WILL repeal them. I pledge myself for it; I stake my 
reputation on it. I will consent to be taken for an miOT, if 
they^ are not finally repealed. 

3. Isi this man possessed of talenis adequate to the great 
occasion? Is this the .man that made the earth to tiemblef 
that shook kingdom^? - He deserves to be treated with utter 
contempt. 

4. You will again be restored to your firesides and homes; 
and your feUow-citizeas, pointing you out, shall say, << There 
goes one who belonged to the army of Itcdy.^ 

6: He i» gone from painful- labor to quiet rest; from unquiet 
desire to happy C4>tttentment; from sorrow to joy; afid £ram 
transitory time to immortality. 

6. I hope, sir, that gentlemen will deliberately survey the 
awful isthmus on which we stand. They may bear down all 
opposition; they may carry the measure tdnmphantly through 
the house; but if they do^ sir^ in my humble judgment, it will 

- be a triumph of the military over the dvil authority ;. a triumph 
over the powers of this house; a triumph over the constitution 
of the land; and, I pray, sir, most devoutly, that it may not 
prove, in its ultimate effects and consequences, a triumph over 
the liberties of the people. 

7. Speak the speech, I pray you^ as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue. But, if you naouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier had spoken my 
Knus. And do not saw Uie air too modi ^th your hands, but 
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use all gently; for m tbe very torrent, tempest, and, as I may 
say, whirlwind of your passion, you must beget a temperanoe 
that will give it smoothness. Oh ! it offends me to the soul, 
to hear a robmtious, periwig ^-pated fellow, tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the grroundtings,^ who, 
for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise. Pray you avoid it. 

8. Be not too tame, either; but let your own discretion be 
your tutor. Suit the action to the word, and the word to the 
action — with this special observance, that you o'erstep not the 
modesty of nature ; for any thing so overdone, is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end is, to hold, as it were, the 
mirror ^up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the times, their 
form and pressure. Now, this overdone, or come tardy off, 
though it may ma^e the unskillful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve : the censure of one of which, must, in your 
allowance, overweigh a whole theater of others. 



SECTION VIII. 

Absolute Emphatic Clause JRepeated, 

NoTK. Clauses of this kind are subject to the same rules that haw 
been given under Absolute Emphasis, when applied to single words. 

— — - EXAMPLES. 

1. Let our subject be our country^ our whole countbt, and 
NOTHING BUT OUR COUNTRY. 

2. A Deity believed', is joy begun ; a Deity adored, is JOT 
ADVANCED ; a Deity beloved, is JOY MATURED. 

3. My first argument for the adoption of this measure is, Ae 

• Periwig, a small wi; to conceal baldness. ^ Groundlings, those who stood in 
what is called the pit, at theaters. 
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feaple demand it ; my eecotid argument is, tiie people deiiand 
IT ; my third argument is, THE PEOPLE DEMAND IT. 



EXERCISE. 

1. Frown indignantly upon the^r*^ dawning of an attempt 
to alienate any portion of this Union from the rest. The 
Union — it mtist be preserved, 

2. I have shown by the gentleman's own arguments, that 
the doctrine advanced by him, is not at present received ; that 
it never woe received; that it never . can, by any possihUity^ 
BE received ; and, if admitted at aR, it must be by the total 

SUBVERSION OP LIBERTY. ^ 

8. What was the cause of our wasting forty miljions of 
money, and sixty thousand lives ? The American war I What 
was it that produced the French rescript ? * The American 
war! What was it that produced the Spanish manifesto? 
The American war I What was it that armed forty-two 
thousand men in Ireland, with the arguments carried on the 
points of forty-two thousand bayonete? THE AMERICAN 
WAR I For what arp we about to incur an additional debt 
of twelve or fourteen millions ? This diabolical American 
war! 

4. I impeach him in the name of the Commons House of 
Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in 
the name of the English nation, whose ancient honor he has 
sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he 
has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all. 

• Reecript, among the Roquim, an edict or decree. 
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5. Is character valuable ? On this point, I will not insnlt 
you with aigument There are certain things, to argue which, 
b treason against nature. The Author of our being did not 
intend to leave this point afloat at the mercy of (pinion ; but, 
with his own hand, he has kindly planted in the soul of man 
an instinctive love of character. This high sentiment has no 
affinity to pride. It is the ennobling quality of the soul ; and« 
if we have hitherto been elevated above the ranks of surround- 
ing creation, human nature owes ite elevation to the love of 

' character. 

6. It is the love of character for which the poet has sung, 
the philosopher toiled, the hero bled. It is the love of char- 
acter which wrought miracles in ancient Greece;^ the love of 
charaoer is the eagle on which Rome ^ rose to empire. And 
it is the love of character, animating the bosom of her sons, 
on which America must depend in those approaching crises 
that may " try men's souls." Will a jury weaken this, our 
nation's hope ? Will they, by their verdict, pronounce to the 
youth of our country, that character is scarce worth possessing! 
No, gentlemen, no; never, never. 



SECTION IX. 

' An^thetic Emphatic Clause. 

Note. Clauses of this kind are subject to the same rules that haw 
been given under Antithetic Emphasis, when applied to single words. 

• Greece, (proper,) an ancient country, which indnded all of modem Greece, and 
a portion of the aoathern part of Turkey in Eorope. k Ropae^ an aodeat ck^y alto- 
•feed nearly oa the aite of modem Bome^ in Italy. The Roman empire onee 
embraced moat of the eastern world aa then known. 

Qciwnoii. How dionld antithetic emphatic cUaaei be read ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. The robber of character piunden Hhat which not enrickei 
km, but makes hh neighhor poor indeed, 

2* I kaow not What course others may titkey bat as for me^ 
give me ubebtt, or give me — DEATH. 

3. Tell your sovereign, sir, I am poor and penniless ; but with 
an the wealth of his kingdoiI, he canvoT make me false to my 
country. I boast not of my influence over th^ minds of the 
people, but I olort in my vnskdken JideUty to the cause of 

ence. % 



EXERCISE. 

# 

1. But yonth, it seems, is not my only crime. I have been 
aecQsed of acting a thxatrical part. 

2. Is it that you would fight Austria for us? No; a thou- 
sand timesy NO. Take away the prestige^ of Russian aid, and 
7J strong in the confidence of my people, wiU crush it in one 
single battle, as I crush this paper in my hand. 

3. Be studious, and you wHl be learned; be indtistrious and 
frugal, and you may be rich; be sober and temperate, and you 
will be healthy; be virtuous, and you wUl be happy. 

4. We read of that philosophy, which cati smile over the 
destruction of property; of that religion, which enables its pos- 
sessor to extend the benign look of foigiveness and oomphicency 
to his murderers; but it is not in the soul of man to bear the' 
lacerations of slander. 

5. There was a time, then, my fellow-citizens, when the 
Laeedsemonians ^ were sovereign masters, both by sea and 
knd; while this state had not one ship — no, not one walL 

• FrttdfrSb nidtfdn, ftieimtion, imposture. ^ LacedsBraoniaii, a citizen of BgvtM, 
«r LMedamoDyOoe of the moit powerful of the itatee of ancient Greece 

D 
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CHAPTER V. 

INFLECTION. 

An Inflection Ib a modification of the voice in 
reading or speaking, commonly referring to the up- 
ward and downward slides. 

There are Jwr inflections, or modifications of the voice, be- 
sides the cadence ; namely, Ihe Rising If^flectum, Faliing h^fieO' 
Han, Circun^Ux, and Monotone, 

A mark inclining to the right, (^ ) denotes the rising ii^fieetiim 

A mark inclining to the left, (^ ) denotes the fcUling ti^/Iecfum. 

A curving mark, (" ) usually denotes the circwi^flex. 

A horizontal mark, (- ) denotes the monotom. 

It should be distinctly remembered, that, although each 
of the above marks, or characters indicates an inflection of 
the voice, the same in kind, yet, in degree, intensity, and sig- 
nificant expressiveness, there is a great yariety of shades. Anj 
attempt, therefore, to give definite rules, touching the miAor 
shades of modification, would rather perplex, than aid the 
learner. Good sense, correct taste, and a delicate ear, will 
ordinarily adapt the more graceful inflections to the spirit of 
the piece, in the best way, and in the most natural manner. 

Definitions and Explanations, 

1. The RISING INFLECTION is an upward turn or 
slide of the voice; as, Will you go to-^y f 

2. The FALLING INFLECTION is a downward turn or 
slide of the voice ; as. Where has he gone f 

3. The CIBCUMFLEX is the union of the falling 
and rising inflections on the same syllable or word, 

I. n .. ^ , . ,. .. , 

QuKarioifs. What is an inflection ? What are the four inflections, besides the 
cadence, which are used in reading ? How is the rimng inflection denoted ? How 
the lUUng ? How the circumflex ? the moootooe ? What is said of the ^ariiMM 
minor shades of inflection ? What is tbo rising inflection ? What 4he \ 
What the ohroumflex ? 
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prodndiig a slight nndnlaiion or wave of the voice ; 
as, Indeedy he is yourfriend^ is he? 

4. The MONOTONE is a protracted sameness of sound 
on successive syllables or words ; as, High on a tfirone 
tf royal state* 

5. A CADENCE is a fall of the voice below the key- 
note or general pitch, and occurs, only, on the last 
syllable or word, at the end of a sentence; as, 
Time is 




The rising and falling inflections, the circumflex, and cadence, 
together with their different degrees of intensity, which are 
always in proportion to the degree of emphatic stress given to 
the words on which they occur, may be represented to the eye 
by the following diagram. The straight, horizontal line repre- 
sents the general pitch of the voice, in which a phrase or sen- 
tence is read ; and the different lengths of the inclined lines, 
represent the different degrees of intensity of the several 
inflections. 

' //Rising Inflection. \\\ Falling InflectJon. 



Circumflex. 



wL^ 



Cadence. 



From the above diagram, it will be seen that the voice^ 
in the rising inflection, turns upward from the general pitch, 
and gradually rises to a height, proportioned to the required 
degree of emphasis ; and, in the fallings that it commences 
above the general pUdi, at a height, proportioned to the degree 
of emphasis required, and falls down to it, but not below, 

QuBBTiom. What is the monotone ? What th« cadence ? What doee the enl^oined 
dJaipraiD reptr^sent ? Explain it What maj be leen or learned from thia diagran I 
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ai Id the oadence. Theee charseterigtioB of tbe infieotioiit mad 
cadence, should be well undentood by the pupil* and great care 
must be taken in reading and speaking, not to mistake oae for 
another. 

KoTi 1. The falling inflection, when attended with strong empht« 
sis, 18 sometimes mistaken for the rising. If the learner is in doubt 
which has been employed, let him use the doubtful word in the form 
of a qpeation, thus : — 

Didlsay ^ ^^or--^ ? 

NoTi 3. The eireumJUx, when slight, so nearly coineides with the 
rising inflection, that it is frequently mistaken for it; or the rinng 
inflection, and sometimes the falling, is mistaken for the circumflex. 
When there is doubt which has been used, let the doubtful word be 
tested thus: — 

Indeed, I' did not say 

liToTK 3. The cadence is sometimes mistaken for the falling inflee- 
tion. The error consists in not commencing the falling inflection' 
mbcve the key, as required, and sliding down to it, but in commencing, 
it on the key, and sliding below it, thus making a perfect cadence. 
Their correct reading may be represented thus: — 

I said ^v®^ not >^ 

NoTi 4 The in#tetion always begins on the accented syllable of 
the emphatic word, and although the influence is perceptible through* 
out the entire clause or sentence in which it occurs, yeti, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it is necessary tu mark those words, only, which are 
most emphatic 

^« i< I .» n m,<< >.i... ■^.■■. m mtm^ t ..M.»*^< I t i t tf ■ lii 

Qjomttom, Wben II Ch« MBng iniectioa Kii a ttliaw mirtikeo i<ar flM rMif^'t 
> WbAD thert U doubt which hmt htm. emplogred, how ea» the ItariMr determine? 
For what it ck*cnmflex loinetiinee mistaken ? How may the doobtfol word be 
tested ? For what ia the cadence eometimee mistaken ? In what does the error 
oontiflt ? How is the correct reading illustrated ? Where does an inflection beffin 
■I a wnteiM^ t How tu does its influence extend ? What word* are usually mai ked * 
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SECTION I. 
Rising and Falling Inflections. 
BuLE 1. Direct questions, or those that can be 
waswered by yes or no, generally require the rmnff 
inflection, and their anawers, i\ie falling. 

XXAHPLXS. 

1. Does the earth turn on its axis ? Y^. 

2. Does the moon shine with her 6wn li|;ht ? N6. 

3. Are the fixed stars planets ? They are ndt 

4. Is astronomy a pleasing stiidy ? It is. 

5. Has the earth an orbital motion around the siln ? Y^ 

6. Does the moon revolve around the e&rth ? It do^. 

7. Has any one sailed around the e&rth? Yte, Captain 
Co5k. 

8. Do you think the planets arcT inhibited ? Y^, I d6. 

9. Was it for this that you exchanged masters ? It was n5t 
10. Am I redueed to the necessity of pr6ving this point? 

Most o&rtainly. 

EzoEPTiON ]. The direct question, when it becomes an appeal, and 
Ss nttered with earnestness and strong emphasis, the answer being 
anticipated, inclines the voice to befalling inflection. 



1. id H possible for a man to save himsdilf ? 

2. Are we not naturally ioplined to ^il ? 

%• W\U any one who knows his own hearty trust himself? 
4. Arl not good reading and speaking, very rare altkfai- 

JMtttS? 

6. Art gold and ulver mines, on the whole, benef )cMd ? 
6. CUn we be too zealous in promoting a good e^^bse ? 
7* Cdn you despise your own dear &ther ? 

8. Chn you ever forget the kindness of your mbther ? 

9. ff^Ml you thus abandon an affectionate sister ? 

Qmnoira. What it the rnto for direct qaestions ? Give «n example. Whea the 
ifrtot queitlim beoomei an ^»pea^ how ihoold it be read ? GiTe an example 
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10. if Ml your oonBcienoe justify such o5nduct ? 

11. fFxll not the slow, unmoying' linger of scorn point al 
y5u, and mUy not you expect the cold contempt, both of friends 
and neighbors ? 

ExcKPTioir 3. When a direct question is not at first understood, and 
is repeated with earnestness and emphasis, the repdUion takes the 
falling inflection. 

XXAMPLES. 

1. Will you loan me your reading book ? I did not under- 
stand you. Will you loan me your rhading book ? 

2. Was your father a native of Germany ? What did you 
say, sir ? Was your £ither a native of Ghrmany f 

3. Was your brother of kge, at the time of the Revolution ? 
What, sir ? Was your brother of Uge at the time of the Revo- 
liltion ? 

4. Will you accompany me to Niagara Fills? What was 
your question, sir ? Will you accompany me to JSTiagara Fdlls ? 

NoTR 1. In a short series of dir^t questions, closely connected in 
the same paragraph, the rising slide tMuaUy increases in intensity on 
each succeeding question, in proportion to the importance of the 
thought and emotions of the speaker ; but, in some instances, the 
last question may be rendered more impressive, by giving it the 
falling slide. 

XXAMFLXS. 

1. What must the king do now ? Must he submit ? Must he 
be depdsed ? Must he lose the name of kIng ? 

2. Must I bddge ? Must I observe y6u ? Must I stand and 
crouch under t6ub testy humor ? 

3. And now that he has practiced upon the gentleman's own 
precepts, he is assailed for it. Is there any f&irness in this ? 
Is there ^nmsteney in it ? Is there sta^tesmansrip in it ? Is 
there, I ask, good doMMON SENSE in it? NtUker^ sir; 

NkTHEB. 

QuRanoMt. When a direct quettion is repeated, what riide does the repetition 
require ? Gire an example. How is a short series of direct questions usuallj re* 
quired to be read ? What slide may the last question of the series sometimes takft? 
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It is important that the reader should learn to distinguiab 
the direct question from the iiulirect; and this he may readily 
do, by observing that all sentences inyolying direct questions, 
like those under this rule, very uniformly commence with 
verbs; while those iuTolving indirect questions as uniformly 
commence with relative pronouns or adverbs. Let these char- 
acteristics of the direct and indirect questions, be well under- 
stood, and there need be no misapplication of the inflections 
in either case. 



EXERCISE I. 
Direct Qitestions without tkeit Answers, 

1. Will the Lord cast off forever ? and will he be favorable 
no m^re ? Is his mercy clean gone forfiver? doth his promise 
£ail forevermore ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? hath 

• ho in anger shut up his tender mercies ? 

2. Is not this the carpenter's sdn ? is not his mother called 
Mary ? and his brethren, James, and J6ses, and Simon, and 
Jddas? and his sisters, are they not all with us? 

3. Can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual 
progress of imprdvement, and traveling on from perfection to 
perf(&;tion, after having just looked abroad into the works of his 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must p&ish at his first setting out, and at 
the very beginning of his inquiries ? 

4. Wast thou displeased with the rivers ? was thine anger 
against the rivers ? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou 
didst ride upon thy horses and thy chariots of salvation ? 

5. Shall dust and ashes stand in the presence oWiat un- 
created glory, before which principalities and powers bow down, 
Cremble, and ad6re ? Shall guilty and condemned creatures 
appear in the presence of Him, in whose sight the heavens are 
not clean, and who chargreth his angels with fdll y ? 

QlDUtios. How may th« direct question be diBkiDguiahed from th« indirset ^ 
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6. What is the happmess that thia woild ca& give.? Cili ii 
defend us from dis&sten f Can it preserve onr hearts fiom 
gnitf our eyes from tiars, or our feet from i&Uing f Can it 
prolong our ctfmforts ? Can it multiply our days' ? Can it re- 
deem ourselves or our friends from d&ith f Can it soothe ^the 
king of terrors, or mitigate the agonies of the dying? 

7. Are our being and happiness confined to this life al6ne f 
Does our happiness consist in pampering these bodies, on which 
the earth-worm so soon shall rivel ? Is it to be gained by 
hoarding up treasures, which our children shall squander in 
thoughtless extravagance ? Is it to be consummated by build- 
ing habitations, which the men who shall come after us will 
level with the ddst ? 

8. Was it winter's storm, beating upon the houseless head^ 
of women and children? Was it hard labor, and spare meals? 
Was it disease ? Was it the tomahawk ? Was it the deep 
malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a bro- 
ken heart, aching, in its last moments, at the recollection of 
the loved and the left, beyond the sea? Was it some, or 
all of these united, that hurried this forsaken company to 
their melancholy fate ? None of these deterred the pilgrim 
fathers. 

9. And, sir, has it come to this ? Are we so humble, so low^ 
so despicable, that we dare not express our sympathies for suf- 
fering Greece ? that we dare not express our horror, articulate 
our detestation of the most brutal and atrocious war that ever 
stained earth, or shocked high heaven ? 

10. ]iit what then! Is it come to this? Shall im iafe- 
rior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole power of tha 
Roman people, in a Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind* 
sooiuge, torture with fire and red-hot p^tes of iron, and, at Jast, 
put to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citusen t ShaQ 
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neither the cries of innocence expiring in ftgonj, nor the tean 
of pitying Bpectators, nor the majesty of the Roman common- 
wealth, nor the fear of the justice of his eonntiy, restcain the 
lioentious and wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in confidenee 
of his ridies, strikes al the root of liberty, and sets mankind at 
it 



EXERCISE II. 

DUELING. — BEECHES. 
Direct Questioru without their Ansvfers, 

1. And now, let me ask you solemnly, Will you persist in 
^ur attachment to these guilty men! Will you any longer, 
either delibeea<iely or thoughtlessly, vote for them f Will you 
venounee allegianoe to your Maker, and east the Bible behind 
your back ? Will you confide in men void of the fear of God, 
and destitute of moral principle! Will you entrust life to 
mird^^n, and liberty to d&pots ! 

2. Are you patriots, and will you constitute those, legiskton, 
who despise you, and despise equal laws, and wage war with 
the eternal principles of justice ! ^ Are you Christians, and by 
uj^lding duelists, will you deluge the land with blood, and fill 
it with widows and orphans! 

3. Will you aid in the {m)stration of justice; m the escape 
of criminals; in the extmction of liberty! Will you place in 
the ehair oi state, in thesenate, on the bench of Justus, or in 
the assembly, men, who, if able, would murder you Cor spew- 
ing truth! Shall your elections turn on expert shooting, 

• 8«»iiote [*,] at tht Ibot of page 26^ whj tfaa inflaotiona, and oftbar oharactarii an 
in part omitted. 

6 
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and your delibenitiye bodies become an host of anned 
men? 

4. "Will you destroy public morality, by tolerating, yea, re- 
warding the most infamous crimes? Will you teach your 
children that there is no guilt in murder? Will you instruct 
them to think lightly of dueling, and train them up to destroy, 
or be destroyed, in the bloody field ? 

6. Will you bestow your suf&age, when you know that, by 
withholding it^ you may arrest this deadly evil; when this, too, 
is the only way in which it can be done, and when the present 
is perhaps, the only period in which resistanoe can avail; when 
the remedy is so easy, so entirely in your power; and" when 
God, if you do not punish these guilty men, will most inevi- 
tably punish you ? 

6. If the widows and orphans, which this, wasting evil has 
created and is yearly multiplying, might all stand before you, 
could you witness their tears, and listen to their details of anguish f 
Should they point to the murderers of their fathers, their hus- 
bands, and their children, and lift up their voice, and implore 
your aid to arrest an evil which has made them desolate, could 
you disregard their cry ? 

7. Before their eyes, could you approach the poll, and pat- 
ronize by your vote the destroyers of their peace ? Had you 
beheld a dying father, conveyed bleeding and agonizing to his 
distracted family; had you heard their piercing shrieks, and 
witnessed their frantic agony. Would you reward the savage 
man who had plunged them in distress? 

8. Had the duelist destroyed your neighbor; had your own 
fiither l«en killed by the man who solicits your suffrage ; had 
your son been brought to the door, pale in death, and wel- 
tering in blood, laid low by his hand, would you then thick the 
crime a small one ? Would you honor with your con^(ei7'*»« 
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and elevate to power by your vote, the guilty monster f And 
what would you tluuk of your neighbors, ifj regardless of your 
agony, they should reward him f 

9. And yot, such scenes of unutterable anguish are multiplied 
every year. Every year the duelist is cutting down the neigh- 
bor of somebody. Every year, and many times in the year, a 
fether is brought dead or dying to his family, or a son laid 
breathless at the feet of his parents. And, every year, you are 
patronizing, by your votes, the men who commit these crimes, 
and looking with cold indifference upon, and even mocking the 
sorrows of your neighbor. 

10. Beware, I admonish you solemnly to beware, and espe- 
cially such of you as have promising sons preparing for active 
life, lest, having no feeling for the sorrows of another, you are 
called to weep for your own sorrow; lest your sons fall by the 
hand of the very murderer you vote for, or by the hand of 
some one whom his example has trained to the work of blood. 



EXERCISE III. 

THE LAW OF PROGRESS. — ^M. HOPKINS, D. D. 
Direct ' Questions with their Answers, 

1. I propose to make some remarks as to what has been- 
called the law of progress of our race, toward a state of human 
perfectability. What, then, is the true idea of progress? 
And here, I observe, that the idea of progress, presupposes a 
defmite object to be attained, and an actual movement toward 
that object. 

2. Are excitement and agitation, simply, progress f The 
movement may be without direction. Is war attended with 
conquests, pn^ess in human perfectability? Then there is 
progress when the science, the implements, and the art of war. 
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Wd becoming i^ore p^ect Is Mxiuy, ^th aensual gratificft- 
tions, the leading id£a ? Then there is progress when a new 
dish is invented, or a new soifrce of sensual gratification dis- 
ooyered. 

3. Is w&dth the leading idea? Then is there progress 
when the country is becoming rich. Is the power of man 
over external nature, or liberty, or equality, or the perfection 
of the ^e arts, the leading id£af Thei^ would there be 
progress in an approximation to the attsiinment of these. 
But would there be a true progress in the advancement of 
society toward any, or all of these ^Dds ? Tes, on conaition, 
and only on condition, that society should attain a true end, 
and not a means. 

4. Is it a fact, that trfbes, that nations^ that c6ntinents, in 
which no physical condition of progress was wanting, have 
always made such prdgress ? History affords no such Evidence. 
Was it true of the tribes of this country, when discovered? 
Were they making prdgress ? By no means, but rather going 
on, even toward extinction. Was it not even so with the race, 
comparatively civilized, that preceded thfim ? . Let the voice 
of ruined cities, and the remains of ancient art and civilization, 
scattered over this continent, sinswer. 

5. Have those many generations, who have been raised on 
the shoulders of their predecessors, throughout all the islands 
iii the Pacific ocean, made true, social progress ? Navigators 
have truthfully answered. Has Egypt, once so mighty, but 
now so long the basest of kingdoms, made progress ? Her 
present degradation evinces the contrary. Have the unnum- 
bered millions in central Africa, and in southern regions, made 
progress! Certainly not. 

6. Has there been any progress, for a thousand years, in India 
or China ? It cannot be pretended. Has there, in Tartary or 
Persia? m Arabia or Turkey? No progresss whatever, leading 
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towHrd btiiDftii peifeetobflity, n diaooferabla in their civil or 
social conditioD. 

7. Do not the Chinese and the Hindoos, now me astronomi- 
cai tables, of tlft principles of whose construction they know 
nothing? So far have the principal nations of Asia been firom 
making progress, within the last thousand years, that it would 
be hazarding nothing to assert^ that they hare actually deterio- 
rated. What then becomes of the law of progrew, when such 
vast masses are not acted upon by such law f , 



SECTIOK II. 

Rule 2. Words, claases, and direct questions, con- 
nected by the disjunctive or, generally require the 
rising slide before, and the falling after it. 

SZAMPLKS. 

1. It was true or fklse, rig^ht or wr6ng, jdst or unjiwt. 

2. It was M&ck or white, gre^n or r^d, ro6gh or 8mo6th 

8. It was a yoiing man or an bid man, a ahi^t map or a tWl 



4L I>Qe« Qees^^ deserre fibne, or bUune ? 
5, Do yott seek w^ltb, or p5wer ? 
(L Shall we adv&nce, or retr^t ? 

7. Is the chain of being upheld by G6d, or th^ ? 

8. Does Bonaparte ^ merit priise, or blkme, for not commit- 
ting suicide, when banished to St Helena ? 

• CnaHr, (JnBiuv) » Bonum general, statenoan, and bJstoriao. Gaeiar wu a title 
of honor of the five Roman emperors, IbQowing Jnlius CsMar, and ending with 
Mero. ^ Bonaparte, (Napoleon,) a diatinguiehed general and emperor of Fkwioe, 
btni oo the island of Ooreio^ in 1799, an4 died, on the ieland of St Helena, hi 1821. 

QpBRiov. What it the role ft^r wovdp^ ohmeeib ^od direct qneetioBe, oe nn ec l ed 
*jj the dii^ctiTe orf Give ezamplee. 
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9* Wm It an act of moral oodrage, or of o6wardioe^ for Galo* 

to fall on bis 8w6rd ? 

^OTE. When noufu are connected in poin, bj the conjunction tand, 
the former has the rising, and the latter, the falline inflection. 

SXJLMPLSB. 

1. While tho earth remaineth, seed-time and hkrrest, cdld and 
b^t^ stimmer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease. 

2. The wise and the fo61ish, the Tirtuous and the vile, the 
leimed and the ignorant^ the temperate and the pr6fligate^ 
must often be blended together. 



EXERCISE. 

1. Is it lawful on the Sabbath days to do gtfod, or to do evil ? 
to save life, or to destroy it ? 

2. Has God forsaken the works of his own hands? or 
does he always graciously preserve, and keep, aod guide them ? 

8. The pain is all the same, whether we are hurt by a mad,, 
or a blind man. 

4. With regard to those who are undone, it avails little, 
whether it be by a man who deofiyes them, or by one who is 
himself deceived. 

5. The law of God is a perfect rule of right, whether it be 
applied to the hfgh or the low, the rich or the poor, the 
learned or the tinleamed, the kfng or the beggar, rdier or 
ruled, servant or master, black or white, btfnd or free. 

6. Such was Demosthenes. The mighty flood of speech 
rolls on in a channel, ever full, but never overflows. Whether 
it rushes in a torrent of allusions, or moves along in a majestic 

» Cato, an orator, general, and tribiine of Rome, bom 93, B. C^ And, in conM- 
qnenoe of a defeat, stabbed bimaelf with his own sword in 44, B. C, and expired. 

QuBsnoif . When nouns are connected in pairs, by the coi^onction mmi, what 
I do they take ? 
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expositioii of enlarged principles; whether it desoends, hoMve 
and headlong, in overwhelming invective, or glides melodiously 
in narrative and description ; its course is ever onward, and evef 
entire ; never scattered, never stagnant, never sluggish. 

7. I love to look upon a young man ; yet, I silently ask 
myself, what will that youth accomplish in after life ? Will he 
take rank with the benefactors, or the soourgers of his race f 
Will he exhibit the patriotic virtue of Washington, or the 
selfish craftiness of Benedict Arnold ? *• 

8. If he has genius, will he consecrate it, like Milton and 
Montgomery,^ to humanity and religion; or, like Moore ^ and 
Byron,^ to the polluted altars of passion? If he has mercan- 
tile skill, will he employ it, like Girard,' to gratify his lust of 
wealth ; or, like some of our living merchants, to elevate and 
bless mankind? 

9. The struggle lies between wealth and want; the dignity 
and degeneracy of reason; the force and frenzy of the soul; 
between well-grounded hope and widely-extended despair. 



SECTION III. 

BuLE 3. When or is used conjunctivetyf it takes the 
rising slide a/ler^ as well as before it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Can weiltb, or h6nor, or pleisure, satisfy the 86ul? 

• Arnold, (Benedict,) an American general, during the flrrt part of the ReTOi«> 
tionary war, but, subaeqaently, became a traitor to hU country. * Montgomery, 
vJames,) an English poet, whoae talents were consecrated to the cause of humanity 
and religion. • Moore, (Thomas ) an Irish poet, of considerable reputati<m. < By 
ron, (Lord.) an English peer and poet, of elevated genius, but dissolute habits. 
• Oirard, ^Stephen,) a rery wealthy merchant, late of Philadelphia. 

Qvinios What is the rule when er is used oonjonotlTely ? Give an ezaaple. 
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^ l8Hwi7ptea9Uf#t»iheAliDighft7,tUt«boaaiiiiglHtaMn? 
<»* is it g^ to him, tba4i thou mftkest thy w»yt p^r£Bot ^ 

3. Hast thou givea the bone stc^ogth ? or hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder ? 

4. Can that which is unsavory be eaten without s&lt ? or il 
there any taste in the white of an igg ? 



EXEBCISE. 

1. Did I say, bring uato mi? or give a nward, fi>r ma^ of 
your Btlbrtaaoef or daliver me from the enemi«B' ha&d? or 
ndeem me ftom the hand of the mighty! 

2. Doth Qod pervert judgment? or doth the Almighty pei^ 
vert jdstio^? Art thou the first man that was b6mf or waat 
thou made before the hills ? 

d. Hast thou entered into the springs of the sfia? or hast 
thou walked in search of the depths? Have the gates of 
death been opened unto tbie f or hast thou seen the doom of 
the shadow of d&ith ? 

4. Hast thou entered into the treasures of snow ? or hast 
thou seen the treasuies of hail ? Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades,^ or loose the bands of Orion ? b Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth <^ in his season f or canst thou guide 
Arctarus ^ with his sons f 

6. Canst thou bind the unicorn, with his band, in the fur- 
row? or will he harrow the valleys after thee? Wilt thou 
trust him, because his strength is great ? or wilt thou leave thy 
labor to him? Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the 
peacocks? or wings and feathers unto the ostrich? 

•Fteladet, an aaMmblage of WTeo stari, ta the eomttUatioii Tftvnu. kOricai, • 
bright constellAtion of vtart in tho aouthern h«iiiitpher«. • I to w fc r ott, pr^bdMy 
tlM oonrteifaitkHi of flten MNMuid the oorlk pok. <Ar«tiirii%*fijMd«Uv, oftlMfinl 
nagDitacIt* in ttui conrttUROso BooIm 
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0. €nit dicm dfftw out leTmthaii^ with a hookf or his 

tongue with a cord whidi tfaoa lettest down ? Canst thon pat 
a hook into his nose f or hore his jaw through with a thorn f 
Wilt thou p]ay with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind him 
for thy maidens? Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? 
or his head with fish-spears? 

7. Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion ? or fill the appetite 
of the young lion ? Will the unicom be "willing to serve thee f 
pr abide by thy crib? East thou an -arm likQ God? or canst 
t))Ott thunder like him? 



SECTION IV. 

BuLE 4. When negation is opposed to aJUrmation^ the 
former has the risings and the latter, the falling infleo- 
tion, in whatever order they occur. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. It is not my design to blame the 4niiy, but the gteeraL 

2. I did not coipe to pr&ise Caesar, but to btSiry him. 

8. His plans were well deTised, but not well Executed. 

4. We may give advice, but we cannot give cdnduct. 

^. We should not adopt a mech&nioal variety in reading, but 
a riUiural one^ 

0. Our heavenly Benefactor claims, not the hoBu^[^ of our 
lipe, but of our h^rts. 

7. It is not the business of virtue to extirpate the a&cdoBS 
of the mind, but to regulate them. 

8. This is the main point; not universal progress, but hhman 
prog];esB; not progress, Everywhere, but progress, sbmewhere. 

• (iBvia^htti, ap a^oaftiQ anima^ mentioned in Job. II is uncertain, wkeOMr ttit 
crocodile, whale, or some huge aquatic serpent is intended. 

Quunov What is the role when negation is opposed to afllrmation ? Gif* an 
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Ezoiraoir. When the negntlTe damw ib ettondecl with drwig mh 
fhofu^ it nsuallj requireB the falling iuflection, and the affirmatire, 
the ridng, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Tou shaU mbt depart^ but your br6ther may. 

2. Openly, you dare nbt reproach that man ; but secretly, you 
fllilnder him. 

3. Such conduct would not be excusable in ytndh; much less, 
in old 4ge. 

Remask. It is maintained by some elocutionists, and, per- 
haps, with a degree of plausibility, that when negation is op-; 
posed to affirmation, the negative clause takes the slight etV- 
ewn\fleXj instead of the rising inflection, as required by the rule ; 
and also, in all examples in which comparison or condition is 
expressed, and the falling inflection is required on one of the 
clauses^ that the slight circumflex, instead of the rising inflec- 
tion, should be used on the contrasted word in the other, in 
whaterer order the inflections may occur : thus. It was not his 
business to teach niiiral, but niitural philosophy. The General 
was noted more for rhskneta than courage. If the population 
of this country were to remain sthtionary^ no great effort^ would 
be necessary, to supply each family with the Btble. 

It may be well for the pupil to practice reading examples 
like these, whenever they may occur in the following pages ; 
first, with the rising inflection, and then, with the slight circum- 
flex, or yioe versa, in order to train his ear to distinguish their 
difference, and to determine which reading will best express the 
meaning of the sentence ; but great care will be necessary not 
to mistake one inflection for the other. 



EXEECISE. 
1. Be grkve, but not ftfrmal; be reserved, but not stfur; 
be b6ld, but not rash ; be humble, but not servile ; be patient, 

Qdebtions. What is the exception to thig role ? Gire an example. What is said 
In the remark under this rule ? 
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but not insensible ; be c6n8tant, but -not dbstinate; be chier- 
fui, but not light; be familiar, but not too fntimate; exercise 
great caution in tbe choice of your asBociates, but do not reject 
those who are wdrthy. * 

2. Think not the influence of devotion is confined to tbe m- 
tirement of the cI68et, and the assemblies of the saints; 
imagine not, that, unconnected with the duties of life^ it is 
suited only to those, whose feelings, perhaps, you deride as ro- 
mantic and visionary; but rather consider it the guardian of 
innocence ; the instrument of idrtue ; the mean by which eveiy 
good affection may be impr6ved. 

d. Virtue is of intrinsic value and good desert; not the 
creature of will, but necessary and immutable ; not Itfcal, or 
temporary, but of equal extent and antiquity with the divine 
mind ; not a mode of sensation, but everlasting truth ; not de- 
pendent on ptf wer, but the guide of aU power. 

4. These things I say, now, not to insult one that is fallen, 
but to render more secure those who st4nd ; not to irritate 
the hearts of the wtfunded, but to preserve those who are 
not wounded, in sound health ; not to submerge him who is 
tossed on the biUows, but to instruct those sailing before a 
propitious breeze, that they may not be plunged beneath the 
wives. 

5. In . the spring-time, your fields shall grow green, but 
they shall not gladden your eje; your flocks shall sport 
thereon, but it shall bring no delight to you ; the brier and 
the thorn shall flourish around your hedge, because your 
hand is not there to prune; your children shall prattle 
around the lonely fireside, but it shall bring no joy to your 
bosom; the sun shall rise in its wonted splendor, and go 
down with all its gorgeous beauty, but the cold walls of a 
prison shall bound your vision, confine your hopes, and prolong 
your woes. 
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0. Xerx«8,^ in projeoting this ^onqneit of Greeoe, lid not 
^rinoe wkdom, but raahnMs, His anuj did not paas the Boe^ 
phoru9^ i» boats, bat on a bridge. Hia expedition lUd not 
fail for want of men, but the lack of disoipliQe. Tbe Qreeb 
pem not m numerous as the PeiaiaQS, but tbey were biaver. 
Xenuae did not anticipate tbe defeat of bis army, but was 
compelled to witness their overthrow* He did not expect to 
be driven from the Grecian eoait^ as a mere fugitive, but to 
return to his capital, as a proud conqueror — not deserted hj 
his friends, but surrounded by captives in chains. 



SECTION v. 

BuLS 5. When words or clauaes are contraated, 
they take opposite inflections; the first member 
usually requires the rising inflection, and the latter, the 
falling. This order, however, is sometimes reversed 

EXAMPI<ES. 

1. L6vo and hatred, luipe and f^r, j6y and gri^f. 

2. I^f^bor brings ple^ure, but idleness, pkin. 

3; Cbanns strike the gigbl;, but merit wins the b6uI« 

4. Gentleness often disarms the fierce, and melts the sthbbom. 

p. Envy shoots at (Others, but wounds herself. 

6. Youth indulges in h6pe, but old age, in remembrance. 

7. He, who thinks to deceive G6d, deceives himself. 

8. Pride is easily seen in 6thers, but we rarely see it in 
ourselves. 

>Xerx^ kiqg of Persi% 48^, U. C, hmQW for bl« attQinpt to coiM|oer OrMOi. . 
He WM murdered, in his bed, in the twenty-first year of his reign, k Bosphorn^ 
the strait wliicfa Isads from the Bisck sea into Ae se« of Bfarmonu 

Qm^sT^ovs. Wh»t is ih^ rule wh«n igrords or olftuses are contrasted ? Ciiw an 
example. Wlien words and clauses are compared, how should they be read ? Givt 
•xaraplea. 



Svra* Words' and ohuMes^ when eon^mrti irifli Mdi oUWr» dao 
"VftiM opfosite infleotloiis. 



1; W<5rdil'tti« Ifke TelittM, aiktd d^e^ like frhit 

t. WeiAould estasMd men more by their hekrt^than hf 

Iheir b^ads. 
0. We should be gbteniiBd itfore by r^aiOn and rflMrtiMi, than 

byJb^ing and impulie. 



EXERCISE I. 

1. A w£se son maketh a glad father; but a foolish son is 
the heayiness of his ni6ther. The Lord will not suffer the soul 
of the righteous to fiunish; but he casteih away the substance 
of the wicked. 

2i He bebometh poo^ that dealdth with a' slack hand; but 
the hand* of the diligent maketh ridu H^ that gaihereth in 
flfauDeri.is' a wise 80|i; but he that sleepeth in harvest^ is a 
stm that causisth shame. 

S^; Blessingd' are upon- the head df the jdst; bat violenee- 
odT^T^th tbd mout^ of the wicked. The memory of the jiwt* 
}» blessed ; but the name of the wicked shall rdt. 

4. The house of the wicked shall be overthrown^ but' the 
tiibemacle of the upright shall flourish^ There is a- Way which 
tftftmeth right unto a man; buit' the end thereof are the wsys' 
of death. Even in lau^t«r, the helut ia'sorfowftd; and' the 
etad of ' that' tnirth, is' heaviness. 

5'. A wise man feareth, and- d^parteth • from evil; btrt tiie' 
feolrageth, and is confident The wicked is dHteffawny it* 
hia wickedness; bbt the righteous hath hope in his* death; 
Rigfiteousnesi exalteth a natMBf; but sin is* a repvoaeb^to ta^ 
people. 
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6. The rich man is wise in his own conceit; but the poor 
man that hath understanding, scarchcth him out When 
righteous men do rejoice, there is great glory ; but when the 
wicked rise, a man is hidden. He that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper; but whoso confessethi and forsaketh them, shall 
find mercj. 

7. He that tilleth his land, shall have plenty of bread; but 
he that followeth after vain persons, shall have poverty 
enough. A faithful man shall abound with blessings; but he 
that maketh haste to be rich, shall not be innocent The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth; but the righteous are as 
bold as a lion. 



EXERCISE II. 

Htfnor is unstable and seldom the same; but virtue is nni- 
form and fix^d. H^nor is most capricious in her rewards; but 
virtue is enlarged and infinite in her hop^. Htfoor is not to 
be depended on in the storms and tempests of human lifS; but 
^rtue is above the storms, because her anchor is cast in heaven. 
H6nor is a floating shadow ; but virtue is an enduring treasure. 
The ftfrmer disappoints expectations; the letter crowns antici- 
pated joys. 

2. Phildsophy may destroy the burden of the b6dy; but 
religion gives wings to the s6uL Philosophy may enable us 
to look down upcm earth with contempt; but religion teaches 
us to look up to heaven with hope. Phildsophy may support 
us to the brink of the grave ; but religion conducts beyond it 
Philosophy unfdlds a rich store of enjoyment; religion makes 
it eternal. Happy is thcU heart where religion holds her 
throne, and philosophy, her noble hand-maid« administers to 
her exaltation. 
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3. Napoleon was the emperor of a great nation; Jefferson,^ 
the chidf magistrate of a free people. Napoleon owed his 
elevation to military Tiolence; Jefferson, to the voluntary 
anffivge of his country. The one ruled sternly over reluctant 
subjects^ the other was but the foremost among his equals, 
who respected his person in the image of their own country. 

4. Napoleon sought to enlaige his influence at home, by 
enfeebling all the civil institutions, and abroad, by invading the 
possessions of his neighborR; Jefferson preferred to abridge his 
power, by strict constructions, and his counsels were uniformly 
dissuasive against foreign war. 

5. Napoleon had no authority, except what was extorted'by 
fear; while Jefferson enjoyed the unlimited confidence of hia 
oountrymen. Napoleon had no great or lofty purpose for bene- 
fitting mankind ; no generous sympathy for his race disturbed 
his mind; but the life of Jefferson was a perpetual devotion, 
not to his own purposes, but to the pure and noble cause of 
public freedom. Napoleon expended his energies for the 
gratifieation of his own ambition; Jefferson, for the improve- 
ment and happiness of his fellow-men. 



SECTION VI. 

jRiiing In/lecHon. 

BuLE 6. The pause of suspension, denoting that 
the sense is unfinished, generally requires tho rising 
inflection. 

> JeffiBnon, (TIumdm^) tha third prtiidflot of tlw U. 8^ bom In 17A and dM 
Ja]y 4th, 1826. 

<|DKmoir. What infl«etion doM the ptoM of siuiietuikm require, when the miimi 
li unflniahed ? 
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Vqts 1. Tlw Fiiiiig ffapeniifte infltetlMif wnaSiy ooenn al • 
rhetorkal pause* at the end of a olanae or nwiiibar ef a aarioa markad 
with the grammatical pause of the comma, or with a semiooloB^ whea 
the sense is incomplete, and the emphasis slight ; but it is not ao wttm^ 
Hve as the rising slide of die direct question. 

BXAMFUES. 

1. They, through itlth, subdued kfngdonu, wrought rfght- 
eousneaa, obtained prdmiaea^ stopped the mautha of Ifona, 
quenched the yiolence of fire, escaped the edge of the swdrd, 
out of weakness were made 8tr6ng, waxed raliant in f{ght^ and 
turned to flight the armies of the llliens. 

2. The road ambition travels, is too narrow for Mendship, 
too crooked for Mve, too rugged for hdnestj, too dark for 
tdfence, and too hilly for hkppiness. 

a GhaHty is the comfbrter of the oflBcted, the protector of 
the opfHi^ssed, the reconciler df differences, and the intercessor 
for ofilteders. It is fatthfulness in ihe frfend, public spirit in 
the inigistrate, equity and pMience in the J&dge, moderation 
in the s6yereign, and loyal^ in the subject 

4. Otis was a flame of fire. With a promptitude of datoieal 
alltision, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dites, a profusion of legal authorities, a prophetic 
glance of his eyes into futurity, a rapid torrent of impetuous 
Eloquence, he hurried away all before him. American ItuU- 
pendence was then and there bom. 

5. Although the fig-tree shall not bldssom, neither shall be 
' fruit in the vine ; the labor of the olire sh^l fa(l, and the field 

shall yield no lA^at; the flock shall bd cut ctff from the fi^d, 
and there sKail be no herd in the st&ll; yet I wiU rejinoe in the' 
L6rd, I will j6y in the God of my salvktion. 

6. All the oriental luster of the richest g^ms, all the enchant- 
ing-beauties of exterior stiAp^^ the exquisite of allfdrms, the 
loveliness of cOlor, the harmony of sounds, the heat and 
brigfatnesr of the enlivening s6n, the heroic virtue of the 

QinBnow. Wh«n and where does it occur according to Note 1 ? GIt* an ezemple 
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hrarest minds, with the purity and qnickneu of the higbeit 
intellect, are emanxtions from the supreme D^itj. 

7. To aeqaire a thoroogh knowledge of our own hearts and 
chiraoters, to restrain every irregular inelinition, to subdue 
erery rebellious pission, to purify the motlTes of our c^nduct^ 
to form ourselves to that temperance which no pleasure can 
seduce, to that meekness which no provocation can rdffle, to 
that patience which no affliction can overwhelm, and that 
integrity which no interest can sh&ke— this is the task which is 
assigned to (is ; a task which cannot be performed without the 
utmost diligence and ckre. 



EXERCISE I. 

The animated countenance, the strong emotion, the trem- 
bling vOioe, ihe bending frame, the furrowed chiek, the hear- 
ing b^m, and the silent t&ir of an old soldier, impart an 
interest to his story that no pen can portray, no eloquence 
imitate. His adventures, his toils, his stifierings, his privi- 
tiona, his hair-bireadth escapes, and his struggles for victory and 
liberty, are aU indelibly imprinted on his mind, and fresh in 
his recollections. 

2. Of the ten thousand battles which have been fodght, of 
an the fields fertilized with donage, of the bimners which 
have been bathed in bltfod, of the warriors who have hoped that 
they had risen from the field oi conquest to a glory as bright and 
as durable as the stars, few continue long to interest mankind. 

S. When I consider the sources from whence Christianity 
spring, the humility of its Origin, the poverty of its disciples, 
the miracles of its creation, the might it has acquired, not 
only over the civilized wtfrld, but which your missions are 
hourly extending over lawless, mindleas, and imbmted regions, 
I own the awful presence of the Godhead. Nothing less thaa 
a D^ity could have done it. 
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i. The pofiPerBi the prejadices, the sapentitioDB of the eartib, 
were all in anna againat it. It had do sword dot aceptei; ita 
fovnder waa in rags; ita apoatlea were lowlj ishenaaea; ka in- 
spired ptopheti, tmedneated; its cradle, a manger ; ita home, » 
dungeon; and its earthlj diadem, a crown of thorns. And jet, 
foith it went, that lowly, linmble, pemecuted spirit; tihe Idols of 
the heathen fell, and princes howed before this unarmed con- 
queror. 

5. But tell me if there be aught of his doings that fills us 
with so adoring a reneration, as when we behold the high and 
lofty One stooping from the high and holy place, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to counsel the ignorant, to be the 
father to the fatherless, the judge of ^e widow, to comfort the 
cast down, to speak to the penitent, and, diawix^ near to the 
lowly eoueh of the humblest of his children, to whisper in the 
ear of the departing spirit^ "Fear not, I am with thee; ba ne4 
diamsyed, I am thy Qod; I wiU, strengthen thee; I wiUkelp 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the i^t haasd ot my 
righteouanesa*" 



EXKECISE II. 
▲PTijrrAOXa OF ▲ WELL-CULTIVATES Mpm. — BI«LAXrD« 

1. A well-spent youth is the only siire feundation of a hkpf y 
old Hge. SFo ajuotb of the mathematics is more tnie, or. moia 
easily demonstrated. 

2. Old age, like death, comes unexpectedly on the mithiak* 
ing and unprepared, although its approach be tiaible, and ita 
arrival certiun. Those, who have, in the earUer part cf life, 
neglected to furnish their minds with ideas, to fortify them by 
conteittplstion, and reguhtte them by reflection, seeing the s«ft> 
sMi of youth and vigor irrecoverably past, its pleasmj^ . sceass 
annihilated, and its brilliant prospects left far bahihdt witiMiit 
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the peesibllHy of MtuiD, aoid fedling, ai tbe amMi time, tbe- 
ineaislible encraachaneDts of age, with itB dingteeahla apfMii^ 
ages, are surprised and dueoncerted by a ohange BoaaoAy: 
expected, or for which, at least, they had made no preparations. 

3. A p^'soa in this predican;)ent, finding himself no longer 
capable of takmg, as fofmerly, a part in the busy walks of Ufe, ol 
enjoying its active pleasures, and sharing its aiduoua eotecprisesy 
becomes peevish and uneai^^ tix>ublesbme to others, and bur- 
densome to himself. Destitute of the resources of philosophy, 
and a stranger to the amusing purauits of literature, he is un- 
acquainted with any agreeable method of filling up the vacufty 
left in his mind, by his necessary recess {rom the active scenes 
of life. 

4. All this is the conseqijienajs of squandering away the dayi 
of youth and vigpr^ withOHt ac^i^i^ tl^a habit of tl^nkin^. 
The period of human life, short as it is, iss of sufficient lei^fth 
for the acqimition of a eonsideraUe stek of useful wdA agree- 
able knowledge; and the ciroumstanoas of the #orld affoed a 
snperabnndanfce of subjects fortXMitempititkni and ioquhy. The 
various phenomena of the moral, as well ifts l^e phfy^cftl y^oMi the 
investigation of sciences, and the infOTbkatiotr Cottimtmicatf^ by 
literature, are calculated to attract attention, exercise thbught, 
excite reflection, and replenish the mind with ah infinite variety 
of ideas. 

5. The man of lettenS ^f^n^eompared with one that is illit- 
erate, exhibits nearly the same contrast as that which exists 
between a blind man and one that can eee; and, if we consider 
how much literature enlarges the mind, and how much it multi- 
plies, adjusts, rectifies^ and anan^tt the ideaii it may be well 
to reckon il equivalent to an additional senee. It affi>rds pleas- 
ures which wealth cannot proctrre, and Which poverty oannot en- 
tirely take away. A welK«ultiVlbted iii^d pHibes Its pesMaor 
beyond the reaeh of tiioae trifiii^ vexaiioM and disquietudeiv 
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which oontinuallj haraas and^ perplex thoee who hare no re* 
■ourceB within themaelveB, and, in some meaBure, elevates him 

above the smiles and bowoB of fortune. 

« 

Note 2. Sentences impljing oondiiion, the etue abaoluU, the inJlnUive 
mode used as a nominative, the (Hreet addresM not attended with Urong 
mnpkiuU, and the close of a parenihetU, are some of the «|MO»/Se cases 
to which Bule 6 also applies. 

SXAMPLK8. 

First, Conditioru 

1. If thine enemy hunger, give him broad to eat ; if he thirsty 
give him water to drink. 

2. If a son ask br^ad, will be give him a stone ? if he ask a 
fish, will he give him a serpent ? 

8. If all men were upright, if they were Jiist, if they were 
h6nest, if they were virtuous, if they were kfnd, if they were 
benevolent, we should have a happier world. 

4. If my land cry against m^, or that the furrows likewise 
thereof compldin ; if I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
m6ney, or have caused the owners thereof to lose their life; let 
thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley. 

6. If I have seen any perish for want of cl<S thing, or any poor 

without c6vering; if I have lifted up my hand against the 

f&therless, when I saw my help in the g4te ; then let mine arm 

fiill from my shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the 

bone 

Second, Case Absolute. 

1. The sun being rfsen, darkness fled. 

2. The general being sl&in, the army was routed. 

3. Shame being Idst, all virtue is lost 

4. The house filling, the family perished. 

6. The discourse being ^nded, the assembly dispersed. 

6. The storm having p&st, the sun sl^one forth. 

7. The judge being seated, the trial commenced. 

, QccRinir. What «r« Um •pedflo osms to wliieh Molt S appJlM? « 
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Tkird, Infimiiv9 If ode. 

1. To aroid temptations to irU, is wise. 

2. To OTercomo evil with g6od, is noble. 

3. To use intoxicating drfnks, is injurious to health* 

4. To acquire knowledge, is the duty of all men, 

5. To harbor ill-will, is ignoble. To forgive, is God-like« 

6. To obey our p&rents, is an incumbent duty. 

7. To obey the moral I4w, is a dirine precept. 

Fourth, Direct Address. 

1. Friends, our country must be free. 

2. Friends, I come not here to talk. 

3. M^n of Oaul ! what would you gire for freedom ? 

4. F&thers, senators of Rome, irbiters of nations, to yoa I 
fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtfaa.* 

6. F&thers, pronounce your thoughts ; are they still for war— ^ 
to hold it out, and fight it to the last ? 

d. S6ldiers, we must finish this campaign like a clap of thunder 

7. This is not the first time, O Romans, that patrician^ arro- 
gance has denied to us the rights of common hunumlty. 

Fifth, Parenthesis. 

I. If there 's a power abore, (and that there isy 
All nature cries aloud in all her w6rk^) 
He must delight in virtue. 

2. Enow ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
l&wj that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth ? 

3. Would it have been possible, exclaimed Cicero, (addressing 
himself to Gladdius,c) that you should speak with this air of 
unconcern, unless the charge was purely an invention of your 
own ? An honest man, (says P6pe,<>) is the noblest work of God. 

• Jagnrtha, «n unbltiont and cruel king of Numidia, a part of the present terri- 
tor J of Tnnia and Algiers, in Afk>ica. ^ FatHciani, the name giren to certain 
ftmiliefl in Rome, disttnguisbed for their origin, wealth, and honori, and from 
which the eenatore were ehoaen. •Oandiaa, (Tiberias,) a Roman emperor, of 
weak intellect He died bj poison hi the year 54, aged 63. «Pope, (AlszanderJ • 
Mtebralad SoffUah po^ bora in 1668. and died hi 1744. 
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4. If envious pAopto ware to wk themselTes, whether ihey 
would exchange their situationa with the persons enYied,( I mean 
their minds, p&ssions, n6tions, as well as their persons, fl^rtunes, 
and dignities,) I believe the self-love common to human nature^ 
would generally make them prefer their own condition, 

ExoiPTiOv. The pause of suspension, when sttended with strong 
emphasis, sometiniies requires the /tiling iuflection, in order ti> express 
the true meaning of the sentence. 

One who frequently associates with the Tile, if he does not 
actually become bhae, is sure to gain an ill namp. 

The rising inflection on ha$e^ would pervert the mqamng of 
this sentence, and make it mean, if he become ia«e, Aet^ith- 
Btandiug he cotUimued to associate with the pile, he would not 
gain an ill name. 



SECTION VII. 

BuLE 7. Language of entreaty and tender ematum^ 
generally inclines the voice to a gentle upward inflec- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Then Judah came near unto Mm, and said, Oh my ]6rd, let 
thy servant, I pray the^, speak a word in n^y lord's ^are, and 
let not thine anger bum against thy s^^rrant, for thou art even 
as Pfakraoh. 

2. Then Esther,* the queen, answered and s&id, If I have 
found favor in thy sight, O king, and if it please the king, let 
my life be given at my petition, and my people at my request; 
for we are 961d, I and my people, to be destr6yed, to be slain, 
and to parish. 

• Sstl^r* (QumdO ft JeweMi and wlA of Aluwuenif, king of Persia. 
QvuTiov. What ia tbo rola ft>r lancnuge of aatifa^ and teodar eoi^ltal } 
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EXEBCISE. 

THE HEAB-BTOini;.—- WILSOK. 

1. The coffin was let down to the bottom of the grinroi tli§ 
flanks were Temored from the heaped-np brink, the fti«l 
rafeiling ek)d8 had struck their kntil, the quidK thoreliDg wm 
tfver, and the ]6ng, brdad, ekillfally cat pieoet of tvf were 
aptly joined t(^Mier, and trimly laid Iff ibe beatmg tpidoi wo 
duit the newest mound in the chdrch-yard was acatoely distin- 
gtrishable from tiKwe that were grown oter by the imdistoffoed 
gnvB and daisies of a Inxnriant spdng. 

2. The burial was toon tfver; and the p4r^, wkh one oo»* 
senting motion, having unooTered their hiads, m decenl 
TCnremaoe of the pkee and occasion, were beginning to stpa- 
late, and to leave the chuich-yanL 

3. But two men yet stood together at the head of ik^ 
gr4ve, with countenances of sincere, but vnimpassloned 
grie£ They were biotheis — the only sons of him who had 
been bdried. And there was something in their sitaation 
that naturally kept the eyes of many directed upon them 
for a long time, and more intently, than would have been 
the case, had there been nothing more observable abont them 
than the common symptoms of a common sorrow. But 
these two brdthers, who were now standing at ihe head of 
their Other's grave, had for some yiars been totally estmnged 
from each either, and the only words that had passed between 
thim, during all that time^ had been nttered within a few 
days past, during the necessary preparations for their frthei^a 
foneraL 

4. No deep and deadly quarrel was between these bv^theis, 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of this 
unnatural estri^ngement Surely, if any thing could httre sofU 
e&ed their hearts toward each ither, it must have been to 
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itand silentlj, side by side, wlule the 6irth, stones, and cMd% 
were falling down upon their father's c&ffin. 

5. A head-stone had been prepared, and a person came for- 
ward to plant it The older brother directed him how to place 
it — a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and bones, chiseled 
not rudely, and a few words inscribed. The younger brother 
regarded the operation with a troubled eye, and said, loudly 
enough to be heard by several oi the bystanders, *^ William, 
this was not kind in you; you should have told me of thisL 
I lored my father as well as you could lore him« Ton were 
the elder, and, it may be, the favorite son; but I had a rights 
in nature, to have joined you in ordering this head-stone,, had 
Inott" 

6. During these words, the stone was sinking into the 
earth, and many persons, who were on their way from the 
grave, returned. For a while the elder brother said nothings 
iot he had a consciousness in his heart that he ought to have 
consulted his father's son, in designing this last, becoming 
niark of affection and respect to his memory ; so the stone 
was planted in silence, and now stood erect, decently and 
simply, among the other unostentatious memorials of the 
humble dead. 

7. The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
deceased, and told that the stone had been erected '^ by his 
affectionate sons." The sight of these words seemed to 
8ofl;en the displeasure of the angry man ; and he said, some- 
what more mildly, ^ Tes,^ we were his affectionate sons, and^ 
since my name is on the stone, I am satisfied, brother. We 
have not drawn together kindly of late years, and perhaps 
never may; but I acknowledge and respect your worth; and 
here, before our own friends, and before the friends of our 
&ther, with my foot above his head, I express my willingneas 
to be on other and better terms with you ; and if we cannot 
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ODminand lore in our hearts, let us, at least, brother, lar oat 
all unkindness." 

8. The minister, who had attended the funeral, and had 
something intrusted to him to say publicly before he left the 
church-yard, now came forward, and asked the elder brother 
why he spak? not regarding this matter. He saw that there 
was something of a cold and sullen pride rising up in his 
heart; for not easily may any man hope to dismiss from the 
dbamber of his heart, even the yilest guest, if once dierished 
there. With a solemn and almost severe air, he looked upon 
the relentijg man, and then, changing his countenance into 
aeienity, said gently, — 

^ Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are. 
In unity to dwell." 

9. The time, the place, and this beautiful expression of a 
natural sentiment, quite overcame a heart, m which many kind, 
if not warm affections dwelt; and the man, thus appealed to, 
bowed down his head and wept — "Give me your hand, 
brother;'' — and it was given, while a murmur of satisfaction 
arose from all present, and all hearts felt kindlier and more 
humanely toward each other. 

10. As the brothers stood, fervently but composedly grasp- 
ing each other's hand, in the little hollow that lay between 
the grave of their mother, long since dead, and of their 
father, whose shroud was not yet still from the fiill of dust to 
dust, the minister stood beside them, with a pleasant counte- 
nance, and said, " I must fulfill the promise I made to your 
father on his death-l)ed. I must read to you a few words 
which his hand wrote, at an hour when his tongue denied ita 
office. 
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11. ^I must not Bay tliat yoa did your duty to youf M 
father; for did he not often beseech you, f^piirt from one 
another, to be reconciled, for your own sakea as Christians, 
for his sake, and for the sake of the mother who bare you, 
and Stephen, who died that you might be bom ? When the 
paby struck him for the bet time, you were both absent, nor 
was it your fault that you were not beside your dear father 
when he died. 

12. ''As long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two^ and oi you two abne. Team were in his 
eyes — I saw them there, and on his cheek too, when no 
breath came from his lips. But of this no mof^ He died 
with this paper in his hand; and he made me know that I 
was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey him: — 
' My sons, if you will let my bones lie quiet in the grave, 
near the dust of your mother, depart not' from my burial, 
till, in the name of God and Christ, you promise to love 
one another as you used to do. Dear boys, receive my 



13. Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidden; — and, when the brothers had 
released each other from a long and sobbing embrace, many 
went up to them, and in a single word or two, expressed their 
joy at this perfect reconciliation. The brothers themselves 
walked away i&om the church-yard, arm in arm, with the 
minister to the parsonage. 

14. On the following Sabbath, they vrere seen sitting with 
their families in the same pew ; mi it ^bb observed that they 
read together from the same Bible when the minister gave out 
the text, and that th^ sung together from tha same psalm- 
hook The same psalm was sung, beiiig giv^n out f^ theii 
own i»quest» of which one verse had been repeated at dieii 
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fiather^s grave ; — a larger sum than nsiud was on that Sabbath 
found in the plate for the poor, — for love and charity are sia* 
ters. And ever after, both during the peace and the troubles 
of this life, the hearts of the brothen were as. one, and in 
notliing were they divided. 



GENTLE WORDS. 

15. }loee precious than the honeyed dew, 
Fromflowen diBtilled of sa&onhwe. 
Of roey tioit, or azure blue, 

Are geniile words. 

16. Mor^ joyous than the merry thrill. 
When waj^liug sounds tbe woodlands fiU, 
Or paitiag atreamlet, brook, or liU, 

Are geniile words. 

17. Sweeter than music's hallowed strains, 
To cheer old age when memory wanes, 
And lull to rest its aches and pains. 

Are gentle words. 

18. Holy as friendship's gifted name, 
Burning with bright, unquivering flame, 
That on through time remains the sam^^ 

Are gentle words. 
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SECTION VIII. 

FalUng Inflection. 
BuLE 8. Indirect questions, or those which cannot 
be answered by yes or not generallj require the 
^aJling inflection, and their answers, the same. 

XZAMPLBS. 

1. Which is the largest ocean on the gl5be ? The Pacific. 

2. Who was the greatest Roman 5rator ? Cicero. 

3. What Roman general took JeriUalem ?a Titua> 

4. Where was Burgoyne'so army ckptured ? At Stillwater. 
6. What is the number of fixed stars risible to the hje ? 

6. How came Bonaparte to escape from the island of Ellik ? 

7. Why did Julius CsQsar aspire to the imperial crbwn ? 

8. When did Alexander the Oreatd die, and wh^re? 

9. Where' did Scipio« meet and conquer Hknnibal?' 

10. Who was Charles XII.^ and with whom did he make w^r ? 
^11. Wherefore did Alexander w^p at the dose of his con- 
quests ? 

12. What led Sir Isaac Newton b to the discovery of gravitk- 
tion? 

13. Who can bring a clean thing out of an dndean ? Not bne. 

14. Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his wky ? By 
taking h^d thereto according to thy word. 

• Jcrnaalein, ancientlj the largMt and most celebrated citj of Paleitiiie, surrounded 
by a high wall, and laid once to contain 1,000,000 inhabitants. ^ Titns, a Soman ea- 
peror,who took Jerasalem and horned the temple in the year 70. • Bargoyne,( John,> 
an English general, who, with his ara^y, was taken prisoner at StTQwater, 1^ Gen. 
Gates, an American officer of the Revolation, in 1777. d Alexander, (the Great,)'* 
Grecian general of great talents, hot corrupt morals. • Scipio, ( Africanos,) a Roman 
general, of great conrage and hnmanity. 'Hannibal, a distinguished Osrthagenisa 
general, f Chai les Xn., the king of Sweden, who made war with the Danes, Rcb 
sians. and Pole*, k Newton, (Sir Isaac,; an eminent philosopher and m a them aH r isn 
of England. 

QuBcnoHs. What infleoUoiis do faidirectqnflitfooBgMMralljr require? Whatthtir 
answers? Oire ab example. , 
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Exoipncnv. When the indirect question, its answer, or a remark, is 
not at first nnderetood, and a repetition is required, the inquiry if 
made with the riaing inflection. 

XXAMPLES. 

1. Who first discorered the American cbntinent ? 

2. What continent did you sdy ? 

3. How came this continent to be called America ? 

4. What did you B4y ? 

5. What was the first land discovered )>y Golilmbus ?* 

6. What was the question ? 

7. Where did the first congress m^t ? In Phihuittphia. 

8. At what place did you siy ? 

9. John Quincy Adams b w&s a great statesman. 
10. What man did ycu say was a great statesman? 
11. 1 was speaking of the climate of Galifbrnia. 
12. Of what place were you speaking ? 

Hots 1. If the answers of qnestions, whether direct or indtreot, 
are giren in a careless or indifferent manner, the Toi'ce naturally in- 
clines to a slight upward inflection. 

XZAMPLXS. 

1 . Shall I call at your house at nine o'cl6ck 3 As you ple&Mi 

2. Where is J^es this morning ? He has just stepped 6ut 

3. At what time does your sch5ol commence ? About nine. 

4. Have you learned your lesson ? In p&rt. 

5. Will you be disappointed if it diins ? Not mdch. 

6. Shall we change seats ? Just as you please. 

7. Have you studied chemistry ? Very little. 

8. How do you like it ? I can hardly t^ll. 

9. How many sch5lars in school ? Some fifteen or twenty. 

» Colnmbiu, ( Christopher, ) who, in the jear 1492, diMovcred what is now called 
America. i> Adania,C John Q., ) tho lixth prerident of the United 8tat«t. 

QuBSTiom. What isUie exception to thti rule? Give an example. When iht 
viswer is giren in a careleuor indifferent manner, what inflection is common^ need t 
Qm an example. 
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KoTt S: Affinnatii!^ und negiittve Mntencca an aoraetimes nmde to 
do the ofiiee of interrogadFea, by uttering; them with the einmmjiex 
on tho worda requiring the tuperior erophaaia, and the firing inflee* 
tion on such worda aa take the inferior emphaaia, thoa raiaing tlift 
expectation of an affirmative or negative answer. 



1. Your Km will aorely go to odLLses next tMe* 

2. Tou will visit BdsTON before you rei&m. 

3. The doctor did not think him dXnobbovslt UL 

4. Their children were not left xkt!bklt oMia 
6* Tour brother had odHPAvr on hit f^r. 

6. I suppose your 8Ch6ol ii to oommenee in » fern dty^ 



EXEBGISE I. 
Indirect Qu9$ti&H8 wiiikoui their Ansnen. 

1. .Wiko » tills ihkt cbarkeneth couniel by words wMbui 
]ai6wlddget Where witet thou when I laid the foundations 
of the eirth f Dedire, if thou hast understanding. Who hath 
laid the me&sure thereof, if thou knowestt or who hath 
stretched out the line upon it? Wfaereapon ave the Ibuftida- 
tions thereof fktenedf or who bud the oomer-st6ne tbdraof? 

2. Who can number the clouds in wisdom? or who can stay 
the battles of heaven? Who hath measured the watenr in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with the sp&n, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in so^es, and the hilk in a b^laince ? 

8. What are our joys, but dreams? And what our hopes, 
but goodly shadows in the summer clouds ? Where are the 
heroes of ages past? Where, the biare ehieftains? Where^ 
the mighty ones who flourished in the infancy of days! 

QoBmoH. How are alBmuitiTe and negative eentoneeg made to do the eflkw 
•rintarrofatiTea? Olve an example. 
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4. What tbings are most proper for yontli to learn ? Why 
is our experience, with regard to the misfortunes of othern, of 
so little use to ourselves f Why is it, that we are to learn 
wisdom and prudence at our own expense f Who will accuse 
me of wandering from the subject ? Who will aay I exag- 
gerate the tendency of our measures? 

5. Who continually supports and governs this stupendous 
system! Who preserves ten thousand times ten thousand 
worlds In perpetual harmony ? Who enables them always to 
observe such times, and obey such kws, as are adapted to the 
perfection of this wondrous system f What can be more im- 
portant tfa)ui an inquiry into the moral government of God! 



EXERCISE II. 
Indirect QuesUam mthotU their Answers* 

1. Who are the perslMis most apt to M into peevishness 
and dejection ? What are the scenes of nature which most 
elevate the mind f What objects are most sublime? What 
heightens the idea of grandeur? What shadow can be more 
vain than the life of a great part of mankind? How few can 
we find whose activity has not been misemployed ? 

2. Where now is the splendid robe of the c6nsulate? 
Where are the brilliant torches ? Where are the applauises 
and dances, the feasts and entertElinments ? Where are the 
coronets and canopies? Wh^re the huiizas of the city, the 
dompliments of the clrcufi, and the flattering acclamations of 
the spectators ? 

8. Who can descnbe, who, delineate, ihe dieering, the en« 
livening r^y? who, the Ibdn <^I6ve? who, the soft, benignant 
vibrations of the benevolent eye? who, the twilight, the day 
of h6pe? who, the internal effocia 0f the mind, wiapt in 
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gentlenen and humility, to effect good, to diminish eril, and 
increase present and eternal happiness ? 

4. Where shouldst thou look for kindness! When we ars 
sick, where can we turn for succor f When we are wretched, 
where can we complain? When the world looks cold and 
surly on us, where can we go to meet a warmer eye, with such 
sure confidence as to a m6ther ? The world may scowl, ac- 
quaintances forsake, friends may neglect, and lovers know a 
change ; but when a mother doth forsake her child, men lift 
up their hands, and cry out, "A prodigy!" 

5. We might ask the patrons of infidelity, what fury impels 
them to attempt the subversion of Christianity ? To what vir- 
tues are their principles f&vorable ? Above all, what are the 
pretensions on which they rest their claims to be the guidea 
of mankind? 

6. Where are the infidels of such pure, nncontioninated 
morals, unshaken probity, and extended benevolence, that we 
should be in no danger of being seduced into impiety by their 
example? Into what obscure recesses of misery, into what 
dungeons have their philanthropists penetrated, to lighten the 
fetters and relieve the sorrows of the helpless captive ? What 
barbarous tribes have their apostles visited? What distant 
climes have they explored, encompassed with cold, nakedness 
and want, to diffuse principles of virtue, and the blessings of 
civilization ? « 

7. Oh, wind! where is thy home — 

Thy resting-place ? 
Where dost thou plume thy wings to roam 
' In pathless fields of space ? 

8. Whence oomest thou with thy songs, 

That glad the earth, 
And call her myriad infSant throngs 
Of beaaty into birth? 
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9. Wbenoe is thy atrength, that bowt 

The forests down, 
And dashes from the mountain's browa 
The ancient, emerald crown f 

10. Whence thy tremendous power, 

That crests the wares, 
And heaves them, shouting, on the sounding shore. 
Or marble caves? 



EXERCISE III. 
NORTHERN LABORERS. — C. C. KATLOB. 

Indirect Questions with their Answers, 

1. But, sir, the gentleman has misconceived the spirit and 
tendency of northern institutions. Pie is ignorant of northern 
character. He has forgotten the history of his country. 
Preach insurrectiop to the northern labiSrers I Preach insurrec- 
tion tome/ Who are the northern laborers ? The history of 
jour country is thHr history. The renown of your country is 
their renown. The brightness of their doings is emblazoned on 
its every page. Blot from your annals the deeds and doings 
of northern laborers, and the history of your country presents 
bat a universal blank. 

2. Sir, who was he that disarmed the Thiinderer; wrested 
from his grasp the bolts of Jove; ^ calmed the troubled 6cean; 
became the central sun of the philosophical system of his age, 
shedding his brightness and effulgence on the whole civilized 
w&rld; whom the great and mighty of the earth delighted to 
h^Dor; who participated in the achievement of your indep^- 
dence; prominently assisted in molding your free institilitions, 
and the beneficial effects of whose wisdom will be felt to the 

• Jote, anothm name for Jcpitor, % hMfttaeii god. 

8 
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last moment of '' recorded <lmie I ^ Wko^ iir, I ask, «raB be f 
A northern l&borer, — a yaftkee taUow-<;h«adlei^8 B6n,* — a 
printer's runaway b6jl 

8. And who, let me ask the honorable gentleman, who was 
he that, in the days of our Revolution, led forth a northern 
4rmy,^ — yes, an army of northern Miborers,— and aided the chiv- 
alry of. Sonth Carolina in their defense agiainst British aggres- 
sion, drove the spoilers from their firesides, and redeemed her 
£ur fields from foreign inv&ders ? Who was h^ ? A north- 
ern liborer, a Rhode Island bl&cksmith, the gallant General 
Greene,^ who left his hammer and his forge, and went forth 
conquering, and to conquer, in the battle for our independence I 
And will you preach insurrection to men like thise ? 

4. Sir, our country is full of the achievements of northern 
laborers. Where is Concord, atad Lexington, and Prhiceton, and 
Trenton, and Saratoga, and Bunker Hill, but in the n^rthf 
And what, sir, has shed an imperishable renown on the never- 
dying names of those hallowed spots, but the blood and the 
struggles, the high daring, and patriotism, and subliihe coamge, 
of northern laborers f The whole north is an everlasting 
taonument of the freedom, virtue, intelligence, and indomitar 
ble independence of northern laborers! Go, sir, go peadk 
insurrection to ihen like these ! 

5. The fortitude of the men of the north, under intense suf- 
fering for liberty's sake, has been almost God-like 1 History has 
so recorded it Who comprised that gallant army, that, with- 
out food, without pay, shelterless, shoeless, penniless, and almost 
naked, in that dreadful winter, the midnight of ourRevolufeioH, 
whose wanderings could he traced by their blood-tracks in flie 
sn&w; whom no arts could seduce, no appeal lead astray, no 
su^erings disiffect; but who, true to their country, and its holy 

• A yankee taIlowcbandi«r'8 eo%— Dr. Benjamin Franklin. )> Greene, an Americau 
f imcral in the Bevolution. 
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erase, eontinoed to figbt tlie good fig^t of libaitf , tin(fl it 
finally triumphed ? Who, sir, were th^se men ? Why, oorth- 
em Mborers! — yes, sir, northern liborersl 

6. Who, sir, were Roger Sherman ^ and — bat it is 
idle to enumerate. To name the northern laborers who have 
distinguished themselves, and illustrated the history uf their 
country, would require days of the time of this house. Nor is 
it necessary. Posterity will do them justice. Their deeda 
have been recorded in characters of fire I 



SECTION IX. 

£nLE 9. Language of authority, denunciation, rep- 
rehension, exclamation, and terror, generally require 
the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Authority. 

1. HkBte I pass the s^. Fly h^nce I begbne I 

2. 5n 1 5n I ye hrkve I Rise 1 fellow-men, rise I 

3. Rise, fathers, rise, 't is Rome demands your aid ; 
Rise and avenge your slaughtered oitiseas. 

4. To krms 1 to krms 1 ye brkve 1 
Th' avenging sword unsh^th ; 

March 6n, march 6n, all hearts resolved 
On victory — or d^th. 

Denunciation and Reprthennon. 

1. W5e unto you, ye blind guides, — ye fboh, and blind I 

2. Woe unto thee, Chorkzin I w6e unto thee, Bethsaida I 

• Bog«r Shenmn, oo« of th« tignart of tbe Deelualion of Ind«p«odaiM. 
Quaniov. Wliftt k the rnlo for Unguag^ of anthoritar, rtprelMuioD, &q. ? 
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3. O, fb6li I and slow of hekrt to beliere all that the prophett 
haye written concerning me I 

4. H^ncel hbme, you idle cr^tures, get you h5me; you 
blbcks, you stbnes 1 you wdrse than seaseless things I 

Hxdamaiian, 

1. O, cruel king ! hard-hearted Phkraoh I that eyery male, of 
Hebrew mother bom, must die ! 

2. O, how weak is mortal mkn I How trifling — how confined 
his scope of vision I 

3. Amazing chknge I A shrbud I a obfiln I a narrow dibin I 
This is all tliat remains of Hkmilton I 

Terror. 

What 's thkt? 't is he himself ! Mdrcy on mo 1 he has locked 
the do5r I What is to becbme of me I 

EzoBPTioir. Wlien exclamatory sentences become questions^ or an 
ezpressiye of tender emotions* they usually require the ruing slide. 

BXA1IPLK8. 

Exclamatory Questions. 

1. What I shear a w6lf ! the prowling w61f I 

2. What ! no man stfrs I not 6ne ! 

3. What I not a w6rd I No r^ply ! N6ne I 

4. How I his family Mst ! lost in the 6cean 1 
i. How say you ! oonyicted of mdrder ! 

Tender Emotion. 

1. O that I knew whore I might f(nd him I that I might come 
even to his seat ! 

2. O that my head were waters ! and mine eyes a fountain 
of t^ars, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! 

QoMBov. What is the ezoeptioii to thb rale ? Gife an eiample. . 
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KoTS 1. When the direct addreu is attended with rtrmig •■ 
And emotion, the falling inflection is nsed ; but when a speaker 
deliberatelj arises, and addresses the chairman or president of a 
meeting, and the audience, the former takes the rising, and the Utter, 
the falUng inflection. 

1. Mr. Pr^sident^ Ladies, and Qtotlemeii. 

2« Kr, Ghiirman, and Fellow-CltisenB. 

3. May it please your H6nor, and Gentlemen of the Jhrj. 

IfoT^ 2. The language of surprise, wonder, astonishment^ admira- 
tion, amazement, alarm, fear, horror, remorse, despair, anger, reTenge^ 
and strong, dignified expressions of scorn and contempt^ also, tsuallj 
require a falUng inflection, proportioned in intensity to the degree 
of emotion. 



EXERCISE I. 
Atithority, 
1. Sl&ve, do thy 6ffice. Strike, as I struck the Ae I 
Strike, as I would hare struck the tyrants I 
Strike deep as my c&rse ! Strike, and but 6nce I 

S. Come 6nl Come 6qI 

111 bring you to the f&e. And when you meet him. 
Strike hard I Strike h6me I Strike while a dying 
Blow is in an irm ! Strike till you 're free or f4)l ! 

3. On, 6n, to Rome we c6me ! The gladiators oome I Let 
opulence tremble in all his palaces! Let oppression sh&dder to 
think the oppressed may have th^ir turn I Let cruelty turn 
p^e at the thought of redder hands than his I Beg6ne I Pre- 
pare the Eternal city *■ for our games ! 

4. If you are men — follow m^ ! Strike down yon gu&rd, — 
gkm the mountain pisses,—- and there do Uoody work, as did 

•BtoriMl elty, th« city of Bom*. 

Wlut it tb« note in regard to fli«dirMiaddrMS? WhatotlMrklnie 

? 
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Jmlr9ivMatoldTlleml6p7lll!^ bS^rto^deKll Isd»<dd 
Gtecian ftpirit frozen in yo'ir reins, tliat yoii Jo cronch tike a 
belabored hound beneath hiiB master'^B Yliahf 0, c^mradefll 
wArrioTBl ThriU^ansI^ If we must fight, let ua fight for 
ours^lvea! If we must aiMighler^ let us slaughter our oppr^ 
sors ! If we must die, let it be under the elear sky, bjr the 
bright waters, in noble, honorable bftttiel 

6. HAste, brave m^n I 

Collect your friends to join us on the instnnt; 
SJUnmon our br&hren to their share of ounquiaeti 
And let loud eeho from her eiroling hills, 
Sound frudom^ till the undulation shake 
The bounds of utmost Sweden I 

6. Fre^om calls you I quick^ be iMy, 

Think of what yom aiiifes have done,— ^ 
Onwavd, oftwand ! s^ng aad steady, 
Drive the tjfant to his den; 
OOy a»d let i^ watchwo^ be^ 
Country, home, i^od liberty. 

7. Orasp th« sweirdl ito edge is kMn, — 

Seiite the gunl its ball is true; 
Sweep yoar land ftom tTrants clean | 
Itote, and scour it through and thn>u|^( 

Onward^ onward I freedom cties; 

Rue^ to aonsl-r^the tyrant flies^ 

• Thermopyln^ a narrow d«ato ia aiic^t Oreeoe. vb«r« L«onid,iV| f9>d kia 3S9 Spir- ' 
teiii, who met XerzM* army, ftU. ^ Sparta, an anci«nt city of Oreeoa. •Thraaian% 
i of Tl^raoe, ooa ol tli« (ireouin lUM^ aatt tf MaoMMik. 
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EXEBCISE II. 
IknmeMi$n and JEUprthmaUm, 
1. AvAuBtl and quit myiiagfatl let the earth hide lihoel 
Tliy bones are minowlefls; thou hast no speculation fai thina 
eyea which thou dost gl&re wilh I 

2. Thou sl&Te, thou wr^tch^ thou cdwaidl 
Thou little valiant, great in vilkiny I 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side I 
Thou fbrtune'fli champion, thou dost n#ver fighl 
But when her humorous ladyship is by, 
To teach thee s&fety ! thou art p^ijured, too, 
And sdftthest up thy greatness. 

a. Whatafo6l«tthoa» 

A rAmpo^ fiiol; to bUig, to stimp, and sir^r, 
Upofn m^ party! thofo cold-blooded sllhre! 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder o^ «iy side, 
Been sworn my soldier f bidding me depend 
Upon thy stan^ thy fertutie^ and iky s^ngthf 
And dost thou now fall over to my foesf 
ThoB wear a lion's hidef dMF it ftr sbime, 
And ka^ a cUTs skin on thy recaesnt Hmbsi 

4. Thou art a trjdtor to the r&dm I 

L6rd of a lawless bind! 
The b(^ in speech, the fieioe in fai^oilL 

The troubler of our land ! 
Tbiy easily and thy lebd toweit 

Are forfeit to the crown; 
And thou, beneath the Narm^n a^t^ 

Shalt end thy base renown I 

•BMMia tt« HaraMn u, impliM babMdiiv Ui^ 
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6. The spirit of rational liberty is moring all Europe. It is 
human natare, waking in her might from the slumber of ages, 
shaking herself from the dust of antiquated institutions, girding 
herself for oombat, and going forth conquering and to conquer; 
and woe unto the man, woe unto the dynasty, woe unto the 
l^rty, and woe unto the policy, on whom shall fall the scath 
of her blighting indignation. 



EXEROISE III. 
JSxdamatioJU 

1. wretched prince! cruel reverse of Artonel O 
fiither Micipsal^ Is this the consequence of thy generosity; 
that he whom' thy goodness raised to an equality with thy 
own children, should be the murderer of thy children f 

2. Whither — oh! whither shall I fly ? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my Other's throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. Oh, murdered, butchered 
br&therl Oh, dearest to my heirt — now gone forever from 
my sight ! 

8. Whither shall I retikm? Wretch that I am! to what 
place shall I bet4ke myself? Shall I go to the capital ? Al jis ! 
it is overflowed with my brother's blo6d I Or shall I return 
to my h6use ? Tet there I behold my m6thcr, plunged in 
misery, wiping, and desp&iring. I am r6bbedl I am rftined! 
my m6ney ! my guineas I my support I my 411 is gone I 

4. What a splendid piece of workmanship! What a 
majestic sc^ne ! What a piece of work is m4n ! How glo- 
rious are all the works of G6dl What splendid views of 
> hdaven I How majestically the sun wheels his mighty course ! 
Behold the daughter of innocence I what a 16ok I what beaiity I 

•MioipM, Unf ofNomidiA. 
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wbat sw^tness ! Behold that great and good min ! what 
majesty ! how gi^oefd ! how commindiDg ! 

5. How serenelj slept the star-light on thy lovely cityl 
How breathlessly its pillared streets reposed in their security! 
How sofdy rippled the dark, green waves beyond I How doud- 
less, spread aloft, and blue, the dreaming Campanian^ skies! 
Yet this was the last night for the gay Pompeii I ^ the colony 
of the hoar Chaldean 1^^ the fabled city of Hercules!^ the de- 
light of the Toluptuous Eoman 1 Age after age had rolled, 
indestructive, unheeded, over its head; and now the last ray 
quivered on the diul-plate of its doom I 

6. See what discoveries God causes to spring from the 
human brain, all tending to the great end of peace! What 
progress ! ^ What amplifications ! How nature more and more 
suffers herself to be vanquished by man I How matter becomes 
more and mote a sLive of intelligence, and the servant of civili- 
zation ! How the causes of war vanish with the causes of 
suffermg! How remote nations are brought near! How 
distance is abridged ! And how this abridgment makes men 
more like brothers ^ 



EXERCISE IV. 

Exdomatory Quentions and Tender Emotion. 

1. What! to attribute the sacred sanction of God and Nataie 
to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! to the cannibal 

•GMDiwniMi skies, Campania is a d«lightftil extent of coantry in the western part 
of Italy, k Pompeii, an andent citj of Italy, bnried by an eruption of Vesorios in 
the year 79, discovered and disentombed in 1748 since which time many things hsv« 
been taken out» and deposited in the masenm at Naples. « Chaldean, an inhabitant 
cl Chaldea, a country between the Euphrates and Tigris. < Hercules, the most 
oelebratad hero in the mythological age of Greece, supposed to have died about 
925^ B. a 

r. 
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savage, torioriiig, murderiiigy derottring, drinking the blood of 
his mangled vfctinu I Such notions shock ereiy precept of 
moiility, every feeling of homilnitj, eveiy seniummt of honor. 
2* Wyttl does the word oome more poweifiilly from the 
dignitary in pnrple and fine linen, than it came 6x>m the 
poor apMef Wh&tl my lords, not cultivate barren 14od; 
not enoouzage the manufiM^toriee of your otfnntiy; not leiiofe 
the poor of your fltfck, if the church is to be at any expcnsr 
thi&eby! 

8» Ah, IttUe think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, diath, 
And all the sad variety of pain I 
How many sink in the devouring fi6od. 
Or more devouring flime I How many bleed 
' By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

4* How many pine in want, and dungeon glotfms. 
Shut out from the conmion air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the (axp 
Of baleful grfe^ or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery I Sore pierced by winter's winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse \ 

II. How many, racked with honest passions, droop 
In deep, retired distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish ? Thought fond vtut 
Of these, and all the thousand, nameless ills, 
Vice, in his high career, would stand appalled, 
And heedless, iwnUing impnke leam to think. 
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SECTION X. 
BuLE 10. The last pause but one in a sentence^ for 
the sake of variety and harmony, generally has the 
rising inflection, especially when all the rest require 
the falling. 



1. Be pkfeot, be of good ebmlort^ be oi one laind, liyo in 
pekoe. 

2. There is no national d^t ; the eeoMiranity is dpulent ; the 
goveramen^ ecoD^mical, and the publie tueasury, thlL 

3. The rooks eriinible; the traev All; the leaves IMa, and 
the grass withers. 

4i Take fiMt hold of kistrhction ; le^ her not gh; keep h^r 
for she is my life. 

6. True etoqiysBee mast exist in the mha, in the wkhjmt, and 
in the oechuon. 

6. Let me prepare for the approach of eternity ; let me giro 
op my soul to meditation ; let solitude and silence acquaint me 
with the mysteries of doTbtion ; let me calmly await the hour 
of dekthy and peacefully resign my spirit into the hands of my 
Mldcer. 

NoTB. When the members of a sentence are followed by a •emi'- 
eolon, a ad require the &lling slide, the rising suspenaire inflection 
freqoenUj precedes such pause, the same as in a complete sentence^ 
especiaUj when the member is long, and its component parts are 
Mparated bj commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. The man of public spirit has reoonrse to retfrement, in 
crdyr to form plans for the general go5d ; the man of genius, 
in Older to dwell on his £sTorite themes ; the pbildsopher, to 
puirie his discbTeries ; and the siint, to improre his grhces. 

£. Christianity proposes for our imitation the highest 
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ttxtimpIeBof ben^Tolence, parity, and piety; ii Bbows that all our 
dctioos, pdrpoBOB, and th6ught&, arc to us of infinite imp5rtanco ; 
and their c6nBequence, nothing less than happiness or misery 
in the life to c6me. 

3. On no country hare the charms of nature been more 
prodigally livished, than upon America. Behold her mighty 
lAkes, like oceans of liquid silver ; her mountains, bright with 
aerial tints ; her y&lleys, teeming with fertility ; her tremendous 
cdtaracts, thundering in their solitudes ; her boundless pliins, 
waving with spontaneous verdure ; her broad, deep rivers, roll- 
ing in sullen silence to the 5cean ; her trackless f6re6ts, where 
vegetation pitts forth all its magnificence ; and her skies, kin- 
dling with the magic of summer cl6uds, and glorious silnshine t 

4. No man can now doubt the fact, that where the press is 
fr^o, it will emancipate the people ; wherever knowledge circu- 
lates unrestriined, it is no longer safe to opjyrte ; wherever 
public opinion is enlightened, it nourishes an independent spirit. ' 

ExoRPTiON. Strong emphasis wmeiimet requires the falling inflec- 
tion on the penultimate pause. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I have no desire for office, not even the highest. I am no 
candidate for kny of^ce in the gift of the people of these United 
Stktes ; I never wish, I never expect to be. 

2. If you are traduced, and really innocent, tell the ministers 
the triUh, tell them they are tyrants. 

3. Law and order are 'forgdtten ; violence and rapine are 
ahrdad ; and the golden cords of society are lodsed. 

4. The temples Breprofiined; the soldiers curse resounds in 
the house of Gdd; the marble pavement is trampled by iron- 
kodfs; and horses neigh beside the iUtan 

It may sometimes be somewhat difficult for the reader to 
determine whether a sentence should be read with the rising 
suspensive inflection, or the falling. In such cases, he must bo 

Qdbstioiis. What ia'tb* exoeptioa? la difficult cases, how maj you dotenniiM 
whether the ifising sospensiTe inflection, or the Iklling, should be employed ^ 
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goyemed by the emphasiB, style, and sentiment If the sense 
is incomplete, and the sentiment of a cheerful andlirely nature^ 
or expressive of tender emotion, requiring an animated utter- 
ance with but slight force, the rising suspensive inflection 
should generally be employed; but, if the sense is measurably 
complete, or the style and language are expressive of emotions 
of a stdrner and more decided character, requiring a stronger 
degree of emphasis, id order best to express the sentiment, it 
should be read according to the above rule. In both cases, 
however, it must be remembered, that the inflections are les$ 
intensive than the slides of the direct and indirect questions. 



EXERCISE. 

1. There is nothing purer than honesty; nothing sweetev 
than ehUty ; nothing warmer than love ; nothing richer than 
wisdom ; nothing brighter than virtue ; nothing more steadfast 
than faith. 

2. The cottager bars fast his door against the sleet; the 
Ciggot crackles on the hearth ; the children han^ the traveler's 
coat before the fl&me; the lamp trembles in the s6cket; the 
tempest beats upon the thatch; the wind howls in .the chim- 
ney ; and the hail rattles against the c&sement. 

3. Byron was* naturally a man of great sensibility; he 
had been ill-educated; his feelings had been early exposed 
to sharp trials; he had been crossed in his boyish 16 ve; he 
had been mortified by the failure of his first literary Efforts; 
he was straightened in his pecuniary circumstances; he was 
unfortunate in his domestic rel&tions; the public treated him 
with cruel injustice ; his health and spirits suffered from his 
dissipated habits of life ; and he was, on the whole, an unh&ppy 
man. ^ 

4. The object of my visit, said Mr. Wirt, is the hope of 
auiking some suggestion that may be serviceable; of calling 
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into action, some donoant Energy ; of pointing your attention 
to some attainable end of practical ntility; of m^ooaing jooi 
minds to high aspirations for ^cellence; and, with the hope of 
oontributiDg, in some small degree, toward making you happiei 
in yburselvfe, and more useful to your country. 

6. We cannot honor our country with a reverence too d^p; 
we cannot love her with an affection too fervent; we cannot 
serve her with an eneigy of purpose too stead&st, nor a zeal too 
enthusiisti^ 

6. To me, the mountain aoene, in catan or in tempeat, has 
been the source of the most absorbing sensations. There 
stands magnitude, giving the instant impression of power far 
above man ; grandeur, that defies decay ; antiquity, that tells 
of ages unnumbered; beauty, that the touch of time only 
makes more beautiful; use, OKhaustless for the s^rioe of man, 
and strength, impregnable as the globe. 



SECTION XI. 

EuLB 11. The last member of a commencing series, 

and the last bat one in a concluding series, for the sake 

of harmony, generally take the rising suspensive 

inflection, and all the rest, the falling. 

KoTS. When there iMre several membem in the seriea» the iailee- 
tion usually becomes more intensive, requiring a gireater iniervol, and 
a greater degree oi force, on each succeeding member. 

£xosPTiov 1. The above rule, being the same ip priBciple with 
ih.e preoediing one, admits of the same e^eception in its application. 

ExcRPTiON 52. When the language and sentiment is of a oheerful and 
sprightly character, or expressive of tender emotion, the commencing 

QcGsnoifs. What is the rule for the commencing and the concluding series t 
WlMtli Ike note uutorffak rule? What if exceotioa first ? Wliat is the second > 
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•oriet mnj be rendered more •ffeeti^ in dia judgment ef §omb 
tmdm, hy gmng eaeh member the rimg mtpmnm inileottfl^ 
according to Rule 6, page 9S. 



Simple Commencing Series, 

1. Dependence and obedience belong to yoilth. 

2. Tiie go5d and the wlse^ at death leave their memory bebkid. 

3. Our kn5wledge and our irta are the fruita of their t5iL 

4. The yoilng, the healthy, and prdeperoui^ should not pre- 
aume on their advkntages. 

6. The presence, kndwledge^ pbwer, wiadom^ and go^doesa of 
God, must all be imbohnded. 

Simple Omuhiding Series* 
• 

1. Tlie eofMtittttion is strengthened by ^erdseandthnpflv* 

ance. 

2. The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and aifability 

3. Mankind are besieged by wkr, fimine, and p^tilenoe. 

4. Industry is the law of our being ; it is the demand of 
nk'ture, of reason, and of Qbd. 

Compound Commencing Series* 

1. €k>mmon oaUunides^ and conmum bl&siogs, fhll he««ily 
on the Envious. 

2. What but this c5mpaot^ what but this spedilo pArtef it| 
can sare us from rhin. 

3. To adrise the ignorant^ to relioYe the w^ry, and comfort 
the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way almost eyery day of 

our Qtos. 

Compound Concluding Series. 

1. Belief in the existence of Gk>d, is the great incentiye to 
d^ty, and the great source of consolktion. 

2. We should acknowledge God in all our wkys, mark the 
operations of his hknd, cheerfully submit to his sererest dis- 
pensitions, and strictly obserye his Ikw. 

8. Without oontroyersy, great is the mystery of godliness; 
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Gk>d was manifest in the fl^h, justified in the spirit, seen of 
kngels, preached unto the g^tiles, beliered on in tbo w6iid, 
receiyed up into gl5ry. 

Commencing and Concluding Series, 

1. Idleness, dissipktioD, and vice, are ruinous to hekltb, 
prosperity, and hkppiness. 

2. He who is self-existent, omnipr^ent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, is likewise infinitely hbly, and jdst, and g5od. 

3. '^ -^ » e, to acquire, and to enj6y the confidence of 
mankind, are the great objects of ambition, emulation, and d^ire. 

4. Such intercourse, maintained with a unifbrm, dignified, 
and conscientious regard to the interests of your pupils, will 
gain their cbnfidence^ secure their esteem, command their respect, 
and insure commendable proficiency in their seyeral stiidies. 



EXERCISE. 

1. The wind and rain are 6ver; calm is the noon of diy; 
the clouds are divided in heaven; and over the green hill, flies 
the inconstant snn. x-^-v^.^ 

2. What new importance, then, does not the achievement 
acquire to our minds, when we consider that it was the deed 
of our fitherst that this grand undertaking was accomplished 
on the spot where w^ dw^U; that the mighty region they 
explored is 6ur native land; that the unrivaled enterprise 
they displayed is not merely a fact proposed to our admiration, 
but is the source of our b^ing; that their cruel hardships are 
the spring of our prosperity; their amazing sufferings, the 
seed from which our happiness has sprung; that their weai-y 
banishment gave us a h6me; that, to their separation from 
every thing which is dear and pleasant in lifS, we owe all the 
c6mforts, the blessings, the privileges, which make our lot the 
envy of mankind I 
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3. There is sometliipg mexpressibly beautiful in th« early 
deyelopment of the yuuth of genius. Its lonely musings; 
its sinking from the boisterous crowd of young co(^ro)x>- 
mries; the contemplative cast of mind; the early indication 
of a refined tAste; its quickness of perception, apparently 
intuitive ; thb rapidity with which difficulties are surmounted ; 
the outstripping of boyish competitors; the proud con- 
sciousness of superiority, and the supremacy of mind over 
m&tter. 

4. There yet hangs in the inner chamber of my soul, a 
fadeless picture of the whole landscape. The mountains are 
AS blue, the valleys as soft and dreamy, the river as dear, the 
cascades as lively, the cottages as white, the hills as green, and 
the ravines as romantic, as when they all stood within the 
circle of my visual horizon. 

6. How sweetly the •Id Scotch preacher dwells upon the 
good Shepherd ; how tenderly he depicts the security of the 
good man; — his reverend look, the tremulous tones of his 
voice, his Scottish accent, his Scottish phrases, his Scripture 
quotations} and his oriental cast of mind. 

6. These old preachers are like old wine. Their freedom 
from early ambition, their deep experience of things, their pro- 
found acquaintance with the human heart, their evident 
nearness to heaven, their natural simplicity and authority, 
hivest their preaching with peculiar interest. Other things 
being equal, old preachers, old physicians, old friends, and old 
nlaces, j^sess qualities peculiar to themselves. 

7. Mirabeau ^ had the eye of an eagle, the heart of a lion, 
the energy of a whirlwind, the voice of thunder, an eloquence 
that stirred men^s souls, commanded the assent of his friends, 
and terrified his adversaries. 

• Mirabeau, a Frei ch count, dbtingn&Bbed Ibr his infloenM in th« Pr«nch r«Tola- 
tion in 1790. 

9 
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SECTION XII. 

BuLE 12. The emphatic succession of particulars^ 

making an emphatic seriesy and emphatic rcpttition^ 

requireis the falling inflection. 

NoTB. In the ap])licatioD of the fird part of ^iw rule, in which it 
has reference to a succession of particulars, or an emphatic series, the 
two preceding ones, with their noin and excepUotu, must be strictly 
obserTed* 

EXAMPLES. 

Emphatic Succession qf ParHculars. 

1. True gentkoess teacbos us to bear one aBOtber's btkrdens ; 
U> rejoice wit)» those who rej^ce ; to weep with those who w^p ; 
to please eTory one bis neighbor for bis gbod ; to be kind and 
tender-bokrted ; to be pitiful and cotirteous; to support the 
w^ak, and to be patient to kll men. 

2. No more be enjoys the tranquil sc^ne ; it has become fiat 
and insipid to his tkste ; ' his books are abkndoned ; bis retort 
and crucible are thrown aside ; bis shrubbery in vain blooms, 
and breathes its fragrance upon the kir ; he likes it n5t ; his ear 
no longer drinks the rich melody of miisic ; it longs for the 
trumpet's clangor, and the cannon's rbar. 

Increasing Intensity of Falling Ir^ccHons. 

1. Let no MAN DARE impugn my motif es, on the peril of bis 
life. 

2. I tell yoju, though ydu, though all the w5bld, though an 

angel from IlEAYfiN, should aeolare tb# trutb of ijt^ I could 

jftot believe it 

Emphatic Bepetition, 

1. If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 

foreign troop was landed in my country, I never uxndd lay down 

myarms^nher! n^sver ! NEVER I 

QuRSTiom. What is tlie rule for emphatic succeMiou of partipulars and emphatic 
rei»etition ? What other rules, with their notes and exceptions, must be obecrved 
In the applioatlon of the first part of this one ? Does the falling inflection somv- 
times beeomt more intense on each succeeding particular ? Give an axample. 
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2. What, BIT, are the constituent elements of sodety ? Ftt* 
Botu and yrbptrty. What are the subjects of legislation? 
Pebsons and pb5pebtt. What are the subjects upon which 
the law-making power is called to kct? PEBSONS AND 
PROPERTY. 



EXERCISE I. 
Emetic Succeition of ParUodan, 

1. He answered «nd said unto them. He that loweth tlu 
food seed is the Son of m^n; the field is the w6ild; the 
good seed are the children of the kingdom; but the tares aM 
the children of the wick^ one ; the enemy that sowed them is 
the dMl; the harvest is the end <^ the wtfrld; and the xeapen 
are the l^ngels. 

2. For to one is given, by the Spirit, the word of wisdom ; to 
another, the word of kn6wledge, by the same Spirit; to another, 
fikith, by the same Spirit; to another, the gifts of hdaling, by 
tho same Spirit; to another, the working of miracles; to another, 
prophecy; to another, discerning of spirits; to another, diverse 
kinds of tongues; to another, the interpretation of tongues. 

3. Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face. 
She has touched it with vermilion; planted in it a double row 
of ivory; made it the seat of smiles and blushes; lighted it 
np, and enlivened it with the brightness of the ^yes; hung it, 
on each side, with curious organs of s^nse; given it aiis and 
graces that cannot be described; and surrounded it with such 
a flowing shade of haur as sets all its beauties in the most 
agreeable light 

4. It would be tempting to enlarge on the closing scene of 
Socrates' » life; a scene which Phito^ has invested with such 

• BocntM, % celebrated heathen phiknopber, born ai Alopeoe, near Athan8» 470 
B. C. bPlaftOb a heathen phiioiophcr, by descent an Athenian, bom 42tt» B. C 
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Immortal glory; — on the affecting fiurewell of bis judges; on 
the long thirty days which he passed in prison before the exe- 
cution of the Terdict; on his equanimity, amid the uncontroll- 
able emotions of his companions ; on the gathering in of that 
solemn evening, when the falling of the sunset hues on the top 
of the Athenian hills, was the signal that the last hour was 
at hand; on the introduction of the fatal hemlock; his 
immovable countenance, his firm hand, and the burst of 
frantic lamentationa frcMu all his frienda, as, with his habitual 
eaae and eheerfulneas, he drained the cap to its dregs; then, 
the solenm silence enjcHned by himself; the pacing to and 
fro; the strong religious persnaaions attested by his last 
words; the cold palsy of the poison creeping from the eztrem- 
itiea to the heart; and the gradual torpor, ending in death. 



EXERCISE II. 
Increasing Intensity of Inflection and Emphaiic Repetition. 

1. Tlus was the honor of the Ordek; this was the honor of 
the R&man; this was the honor of the J^w; this was the 
honor of the Odotile ; * this, too, was the honor of the Chris- 
tain, till the superstition and barbarity <^ northern devastaton 
darkened his gl6ry, and degraded his character. 

2. My judgment approves this measure, and my whole h^t 
18 in it. All that I hsive, all that I 4m, and all that I h6pe, 
in this life, I am now ready to stake upon it; and I leave off 
as I beg^n; — sink or swim; live or die; survive or parish, — 
I am for the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and, by 
the blessing of God, it shall be my dying sentiment; — Inde- 
pendence — n6w, and independence — former I 

« QmtfSitb, WKj m not of J«witb deAmt. 
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8. There still Temaiiu that which is eren paramount to the 
lnw; — that great trib&nal, which the wisdom of our ancestors 
raised in this country for the support of the people's rights; 
that trib&nal, which has made the l&w ; that tribunal, which 
has given me you to look at ; that tribunal, which is surrounded 
with a hedge, as it were^ set about it; that tribunal, which, 
from age to age, has been fighting for the liberties of the 
people. 
4. A thousand monitors 

Bide thee return, and walk in wisdom's ways. 

The seasons, as they roll'd, bide thee return ; 

The glorious sun, in his diurnal round. 

Beheld thy wandering, and bade thee return , 

The night, an emblem of the night of death, 

Bade thee return ; the rising mounds. 

Which told the traveler where the dead repose 

In tenements of clay, bade thee return ; 

And, at thy father's grave, the filial tear, 

Which dear remembrance gave, bade thee return, 

And dwell in Virtue's tents, on Zion's hih ! ' 



SECTION XIII. 

Rule 13. Whenever the aense is complete, whether 
at the close, or any other part of the sentence, the 
fulling inflection should be employed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. May no sorrow distreps thy dkys ; may no strife disturb 
thy nights ; may the pillow of peace kiss thy cheeks, and the 
pleasures of imagination attend thy drekms. 

Qmnoif What ii tiM rult whan tlM wnM it co i np l ef ) 
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2. Spare Uw £fcther of my ehildr^n ; MTe my h^baad. In- 
DoceDce is seated on his hr6w, and the milk of human kindnoM 
flows mund his hekrt. 

8. Peace will be estkblished ; oonfidenco will come with peaoe; 
capital will follow cbofidenoe ; employment will increase with 
ckpital ; education will be desired ; knowledge will be diffused, 
and Tirtue will grow with knowledge. 

4. Knowledge does not comprise all that is contained in the 
larger term of edudition. The feelings are to be disciplined; 
the passions are to be restrkined; true and worthy motives are 
to be inspired ; a profound religious feeling is te be instflled, 
and pure morality inculcated under all circumstances. All this 
is comprised in educktion; and it is nuunly receiYed from a 
mother's plastic hknd. 

In reading the preceding 3d and 4th paragraphs, and others 
of like construction, some would prefer the upward nufwiutse 
slide. The fiilling inflection, however, gives more force and 
power to the expression. 

ExciPTioir. When drcnff emphasis with the falling inflection, comes 
near the end of the sentence, as when the intrudactory member of any 
antithesis or comparison requires the falling inflection, the close, or 
last member of the sentence, takes the rtttn^ inflection, or slight 
circumflex. 

XZAMPLB8. 

1. GoTet that popularity which fdUows, not that which must 
be r6n sSTter. 

2. We should estimate a nan's character more by his godd- 
aesf, than by his wealth. 

3. If content cannot remdve the disquietudee of mankmd, it 
will at least alleviato them. 

4. But lakt of all he sent unto them his sdn, saying, they will 
reverence my s6n. 

6. The inebriate may lose all respect for hims^f, but avre/y, 
he cannot forgot his wife and his chflilren. 

Q*iMnoii. What is thanofptlfln to tbi* rotor Qiv« assmplw. 
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SECTION XIV. 
Circumflex. 
The Cibgumflex is the union of the falling and 
rising inflections on the same syllable or word, pro- 
ducing a slight undulation or wave of the voice. 

Some elocutionistB maintain that this inflection is formed in 
two ways ; — 

1. They say that the wave may commence with the rwng 
tilde of the Toiee, and end with the falling; and — 

2. That it may commence with the /(dling slide, and end with 
the riwmg. 

The former, they call the d^ect ware or undulation; the 
latter, the inverted. 

EZAJIPLXS. 

1. I said he was mjr frievd. 

2. Indeed I is he ydkr friend? 

If each of these examples is uttered somewhat slowly, with 
firm articulation and long quantity on my and your^ and with 
such emphasis as strongly to mark the contrast, it is said, the 
utterance of my will be perceived to exemplify the direct wave, 
and of your, the inverted. But as it is very difficult for most 
readers to distinguish this dilFerenoe, we doubt the expediency 
of making such distinctions in a work like this; and hence, we 
•hall use but one oharaeter to mark this infleetion ; thus, (^). 

This modification of the Toioe ni»y vary in the upward and 
downward slides, prolongation of sound, key, and intennty of 
utterance ; the slides being equal or unequal, according to the 
peculiar significance, and designed effect of what is to be uttered. 

In some instances, as we hare before remarked, it may be 
difficult te determine, whether the eiromfiex or rmng inflection 

Qcaanom. What is the drcnmflex ? How may it bo fbrmed accordiDg to dia 
•pioion of tome olocationigta ? What U ttie former called ? What ii the latter ? 
Vhy ia but one land nsed hi this wurli? Which ia the Iciod vied ? Bowunythia 
1 of the vfice Tary ? With what ia the circumiiex liable to be ooofboodcd i 
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•bould be employed In such cases, howerer, the sentimont of 
the piece will be the best criterion. See Note 2, page 76, and 
the remark under Rule 4, page 90. 



BuLE 14. The circnmflex is used in language of 
irony, sarcasm, condition, contrast, and in all pecu 
liarly significant expressions. 

The circumflex is rarely used as a distinctive inflection, unless 
the language inyoWes contrast or comparison of an ironical, 
sarcastic, or conditional character. The following examples 
and exercises, therefore, will exemplify its use in each particu- 
lar specified in the abgye rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

Irwiy, 

1. Y6u, forsooth, are rery wise men, deeply le&rned in the 
trtith ; w£, wSak, contemptible, mSan persons ; but yOu, str6ng, 
g&llant. 

2. Not I, stay yOu ; and as yOu made him, h&il him ; and 
8h6ut, and w&ve your hand, and cry, ** Long lire Appius Clau- 
dius I ''» Rome owes y5u much, Iciliu8.b 

Sarcaxm. 

1. TOu, a beardless yoilth, pretend, to teach a British general 

2. He saved Others, himself he cannot save. 

8. No doubt y£ are the peCple, and wisdom shall die with yoft 
4. But I haye understanding as well as y6u; I am not infe- 
rior to y6u. 

Condition, 

If the world hate y&u, ye know it hated m$ before it hated 

y5u. If they haye persecuted mS, they will also persecute y5a 

If they have kept my saying, they will keep ydurs also. 

• Appiiu Clandins, a crnel, arrogant, and ambitions conanl of Roma, 401. B. C. 
k tciliua, a Roman tribune. 

QuKSTioira. How may we determine which ihould be esiplojred ? What if the 
rule for the circT7mflox ? What is mid of the nse of the oirounifiex' 
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OorUrasL 

ThSy follow an adyenttirer whom they f^ar ; w8 serve a mon- 
arch whom we l&ye. ThSy hoast they come to improre our 
state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error. 
Yes, thdy will give enlightened freedoni to our minds, who 
Are'thems^lTes the slares of passion, avarice, and pride. Thiy 
4>ffer us their protection; — yes, silch protection as vultures 
^ve to lambs, o6vering and dev6uring them. 



EXERCISE I. 
1 Here, under leave of Briitus,* and the rest, 
(For Briitus is an honorable man; 
So are they iUl ; IM honorable men,) 
Come I to speak at Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
But Brtitus says he was ambitious; 
And Brdtus is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Briitus spoke. 

2. B«ally, Mr. President, I am delighted with the honorable 
gentleman's mode of speaking extSmpore. I like his speech^tf 
a good deal better without his notes, than with them. He has 
this day thrown all &ncient and niOdem orators into the shade. 
I cheerfully acknowledge my Own inferiority to the honorable, 
ISamed, and surpassingly Sloquent gentleman. Had he, in the 
plenitude of his wisdom, compared me to the Ephraim actually 
named in the Scriptures, I could have borne it tOlerabl}' well ; 
but when he compared me to ether^ which, if I understand 
it rightly, is lighter than thin air, it was really unendiirable, and 
I sink under it. 

• Brutuf, (Itlarcus Juniiu,) a governor of llacedonin, a country of ancient Greece, 
and head of the conspiracy against Csesar. He was subsequently defeated in two 
batttefl, after whi^h he kiUed himself, in the year 4S. 
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8. By these metliodfl, in a few weebs, there stArts up 
manj a writer, capable of managing the profoundest and most 
general subjecte; for what thoogh his head be emptj, pro- 
vided his oommon-flace book be full ? And if you will bate 
him but the drcumstanoes of method, and style, and grammar, 
and invention; allow him but the common prirDege of fran- 
scribing from othera, and digressing from himself, as often as he 
shall see occasion, he will desire no more ingredients toward 
fitting up a treatise tliat shall make a vSry comely figure on a 
bookseller's shdlf^ there to be preserved, nSat and ddan, for a 
long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title, fidrly de- 
scribed on the l&bel, and never thftmbed or grSased by 
stftdents. 

4. And it came to pass at noon that Elijah mocked them, 
and said, ^* Cry aloud; for he is agdd: either he is t&Iking, at 
he is pursfting, or he is on a joftmey, or peradventure he slSep- 
eth, and must be awaked." 

5. Cruel and haughty nation I Every thing must be yOurs, 
and at yOur disposal I Y5u are to prescribe to fis with whom 
we shall have w&r, with whom, pSace. Y6u are to shut us up 
by the boimdaries of mountains and rivers, which wfi must not 
pass I But y6u — y6u are not to observe the limits, youni^ei 
Jiave appointed I 



EXERCISE II. 
WEALTH AND FASHION. — AKON. 

1, "What a pity it is," said Caroline, throwing aside her 
book, ^^ tliat we are bom under a republican government I" 

2. ** Upon my word," said her brother Horace, ** that is a 
patriotic observation for an American." 
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8. ^ O, I know," replied the sister, ^ tiiat it is not a popular 
one ; we must all join in the cry of liberty and equality, and 
bless our stars that we have neither kings nor emperore to rule 
oyer ns, and that our yeiy first audible squeak was repoUicaii- 
ism. If we don't join in the shout, and hang our caps <m 
liberty poles, we are considered monstere. For my part, I am 
tired of it, and am determined tto say what I think. I hate 
repubKcanism; I hate liberty and equality; and I do n't hesi- ' 
tate to deckre, that I am for monarchy. Tou may laugh, but 
I would say it at the sUke." 

4. " BraTO ! " exchiimed Horace ; ** why, you have almost run 
yourself out of breath, Garofine; you deserve to be prime 
minister to the king." 

5. <*Tou mistake," replied she, with dignity; "I have no 
wish to mingle in political broils, not even if I could be as re- 
nowned as Pitt, or Fox; but I must say, I think our equality is 
odious. What do you think ? To-day, the new chamber- 
maid put her head into the door, and said, 'Caroline! your 
m a r m wants you.' " 

6. *^ Excellent," said Horace, clapping his hands, and laugh- 
ing; ** I suppose if OUTS were a monarchical government, she 
would have bent to the ground, or saluted your httle foot, 
before she spoke." 

7. *^ No^ Horace, you know there are no such f<mns in this 
eountiy." 

8. '^ May I ask your hi^mess what you would like to be? " 

9. '^ I would like," said she, glancing at the glass, ^ I would 
like to be a countess." 

10. ^ Q, you are moderate in your ainbition; a eountess, 
now-ardays, is the fiig-end of nobflity." 

11. *^Ql but it sounds so deli^tfully: — < TA^ young 
drntden CaroUme!'^ 
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12. " If sound IB ally yoa shall hare that pleasure; we will 
call you the young countess." 

13. '^That would be mere burlesque, Horace, and would 
make one ridiculous." 

14. '^ There," replied Horace, ^ nothing can be more inoon- 
sistent with us, than aiming at titles." 

15. " For us, I grant you," replied Caroline; " but if they 
were hereditary, if we had been bom to them, if they come to 
us through belted knights and high-bom dames, then we mi^t 
be proud to wear them. I never shall cease to regret that I 
was not bom under a monarchy." 

16. ^' You seem to forget," said Horace, '< that all are not 
lords and ladies in royal dominions. Suppose your first squeak, 
as you call it, had been among tlie lower class; what then? " 

17. *' I did not mean to take those chances; no, I meant to 
be bom among the higher ranks." 

18. " Now, Caroline, is it not better to be bom under a gov- 
ernment where there are no such ranks, and where the only 
nobility is talent and virtue ? " 

19. "Talent and virtue," said Caroline, with a smile; " but 
I think wealth constitutes our nobility, and the right of abusing 
each other, our liberty." 

20. " You are as fond of aphorisms," said Horace, " as 
Lavater * was." 

21. " Let me ask you," said Caroline, " if our rich men, who 
ride in their own carriages, who have fine houses, and who count 
by millions, are not our great men ? " 

22. " They have all the greatness," said Horace, " that money 
can buy; but this is very limited." 

23. " Well, in my opinion," said Caroline, " money is power." 

24. ** You mistake," said Horace, " money may be temporary 
power, but talent is /ower itself; and, when united with 

• Uvater, iJohn Gopw.) a celebrated phjiiognomut, bora at Zurich, io 1741. 
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virtue, is God-like power, before which the mere man of millions 
quails." 

25. " Well, Horace," said Caroline, « I reaDy wish you the 
possession of talent, and principle, and wealth into the bargain. 
The latter, you think, will follow the two former, simply at your 
beck ; you smile, but I feel as determined in my way of thinking, 
as you do in yours." 

SECTION XV. 
Monotone. 
Monotone is a protracted sameness of soand on 
successive syllables or words. 

Monotone, as bere used, does not mean a suceession of sounds 
perfectly similar, but simply that a similarity of tone, with 
slight modifications, prevails throughout the piece to be read. 

BuLE 15. Language that is grave, grand, or snb- 
lime, generally requires the monotone. 

BXAMFl.ES. 

Grave, 
1. *0,thSgiiLFe ! the gravel It buries Svery error; oOvers 
ivery def^t ; Sxtinguishes S?ery resentment. 

2. The bell strikes One. We tUke nO nOte of time 
But frOm its loss. To gire it then a tOngue^ 
Is wise in man. As if an &ngel spOke, 
I f^l the solemn sound. If heflrd aright, 
It is the kn6ll of my departed hour. 

Orand, 
Then the ^rth shook and trembled ; the foundStionSy also, of 
the hills mOYcd, and were shUken, because he was wroth. There 
went up a smOke out of his nOstrilb, and fire out of his mOuth 

Qmanoro. What is moDotone ? Does it mean a tuoceMioQ of toundi pertNtlj 
limDar? What ii the nde Ibr nionotooe ? Giv« an ezampla. 
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derourect He bOwvd the helyens, also, and earae dOwn, sid 
dlrknefis was Under his feet; and he rOde upon a chtrub^ and 
did fly s yes ^'^ ^^ Aj upon the wlkifs of the wind* 

SMime. 
Whftt hand uns6en 
Impili me Onward, thrOugh the gK>whig Orbi 
Of habitable nftture, flbr remote, ' 
To the dreSd confines of eternal night, 
To solitudes of yftst, unpeopled sptoe. 
The deserts Of crefttion, wide and wild, 
Where embryo systems and unklndled stlns 
8l9ep in the wOmb of efaaiosf Ftney drOops* 
Ahd thought, astonished, stOps hec bOid 



KXEEGISE. 

1. In thoughts from ihe TbiooB of -the n^ht, when dtep 
Bl9ep fllleth on men, ter eame upon me, and trSmbling^ which 
made all my bOnes to shake. Then a spirit pissed befbre mj 
face ; the hiir of my flash stood up. It stood stlH, but I oould 
not discern the fbrm thereof; an Image was before mine eyes, 
there was i^lence, and I helrd a voice, saying. Shall mortal 
mln b« roOre jllst than God ? Shall a mftn b9 mOre pQie tlian 
his Maker? 

2. Wide as the wOrld is his commlnd, 
Vlst as eternity his love ; 
Firm as a rOck his^trath shall stSnd, 
When rolling years shall cease to more. 

8. The high-bom sOul 

Disdftins to rest her heaven aspiring wlkig, 
Beneath its native qnany. Tired of eardi 
And this diurnal scene* she spmigs aloft 
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Thro' fields of air; pursues the fljDag Btorm; 
Bides on the vOlley'd l^tning thro' the hiBven% 
Or, joked with whirJwinds, and the northern blisti» 
Sweeps the long trick oi iaf» 

4. Then high ehe soars 

The blue profound, and hovering round the sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The &ted rounds of time. 

5. Thence, far efiused, 

She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious eomets* Thro' its bicming signs 
Exulting, measures the perennial wheel 
Of nature, and looks back on all the stars, 
Whose blended light, as with a milk j zone, 
Invests the orient. Now amazed, she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hol<^ 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode. 

6. So spake the Son; and into terror chang'd 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 

At once, the four spread out their starry wings^ 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roU'd, as with tlie sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host 
He on his impious foes right onward drove. 
Gloomy as night Under his boniing wheels^ ; 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the thione itaslf of God. 
t. Full soon 

Among them lie arrived; in his right hand 
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GraspiDg ten ihonsand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, snch as in their souls infixed 
PUgues. They, astonish'd, all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle weapons droppM ; — 
O'er shields, and helmets, and helmed heads,, he rode^ 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 
That wish'd the mountains, now, might he again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side, tempestuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold visaged four; 
Distant with ages, and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes. 
8. One spirit in them ruled; and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Amo7.g the accursed, that wither'd all their strength. 
And, of their wonted vigor, left them dram'd. 



CHAPTER VI. 
MODULATION. 

Modulation implies the yariatioms of the voice 
that are heard in reading or speaking. 

Good reading depends very much upon a proper modulation. 
When skillfully employed, it gives life, spirit, and beauty, to 
what would otherwise be monotonous and uninteresting. 

In order for a reader or speaker to acquire a free, easy, and 
natural control of his vocal organs, it will be necessary, in the 
first place, to become perfectly familiar with all the elementary 
sounds. Those have already been presented on a preceding 
page, and when uttered as there directed, must necessarily 

QcEtTiom. What is modulation ? What effect baa it #hen tkUlAifly WBptojfid "^ 
Bow maj a reader acquire a free, easy, and natural oontrol of his voiee \ 
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receive a concentration of organic effort, that will be likely to 
accompany their utterance when combined, and thus secure a 
more distinct articulation of words. 

In the next place, as has also been recommended, U will be 
important, frequently to practice the pronunciation of such 
syllables and words as contain a combination of elements of 
difficult articulation ; and, in connection, to take up short sen- 
tences and give them all the yarieties of intonation and inflec- 
tions, with all the Yocal keys and forms of utterance. In 
addition to exercises of the above character, the practice of 
often reading and speaking with a clear, distinct, and forcible 
enunciation, is also strongly recommended. 

Such exercises, will not only improve the voice in all its essen- 
tial requisites, but will also strengthen the lungs, invigorate the 
muscular system, and contribute much to bodily health. 

Modulation embraces several distinct principles, amoi^ the 
more important of which are,-^ 

I. ExFBSssioK. III. Pebsonatiov. 

IL Transition. IY. Bhetobioal Fa;i79B. 



SECTION I. 

EZFRBSSION. 

Expression implies the peculiar tones of roice, and 
the manner of utterance expressive of the thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions of the reader or speaker. 

Expression includes several particulars, which are important 
t# be explained before giving any rules or directions m aids to 
its proper application : 

1. Pitch. 4. Stress. 

2. Quantity. 6. Movement. 

3. Compass. 6. Quality. 

QxnRiom. Whftt nifl be the efifoct of such exerdMi ? WLat prinriplM of 
-w^ .tHiH*" are introduced in tbie work ? What ia expresiioa ? What partioaJan 
■re explained under expr^eaaion ? 

10 a 
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1. PUck. 

Pitch of roice refers to the Jiote or iey, on which 
we read or speak. 

In eyery person's roice, this key-note may hare as many 
variations as the notes on the scale of music ; but it is sufficient 
for all practical purposes, to consider it as having only Aru 
general distinctions. 

1. The high pitch, as heard when the roice is raised above the 
ordinary conversational tone^ or in calling to a person at a 
distance. 

2. The middle pitd^, as heard in common conversation. 

3. The low pitdi, as heard when the voice iaHs below the 
conversational tone, or in the grave under-key. 

Thefiich or key must always be governed by circumstances. 
The character of the subject, the largeness of the audience, and 
the space to be filled by the voice of the speaker, will be his 
best guide. He should not commence too abruptly on a high 
key, nor on one so low as scarcely to be audible at a medium 
distance ; but, on one so graduated, as to admit sufficient com- 
pass above and below it, to enable him to rise and £eJ1 with ease, 
and thus, without any unnatural effort, to be heard by the 
entire audience. 

2. Quantity, 

Quantity is here used to signify the volume or loui 
neas with which one speaks on the same key or pitch. 

Learners frequently suppose that loudneee means a higher 
note, and when requested to *' speak louder,'' immediately raise 
the key, without increasing the quantity. A person may, how- 
ever, speak loud or soft on the same 'note or key. Almost any 

<)DE9noifB. What is pitch ? How many general distinctioDs has pitch ? What 
are they ? What is the best guide to an appropriate pitch hi readhig or speaUng? 
What caution is here given ? What is quantity ? "Wliat mktalw do Imraers mnm- 
Ifanas make fai regard to it ? 
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Toioe, although naturally weak and feeble, may, by proper ezer^ 
cise^ be bo trained, that the utterance of Bentences can be giren 
with rotundity and fnllnoBB, aB well as. comparatiye ease. To 
gain thiB pointy it will be necesBary to practice repeating Ben- 
tences on the same key, but with a gradual inereaie in the 
Tolume of Bound at each repetition. 

To illustrate this, the following sentence may first be spoken 
in a yery feeble Toice, and then repeated on the same pitch, 
doubling the quantity at each repetition. The dots at the end 
of the Bentenoe, exhibit to the eye the increase of yolume at 
each reading. 

Banished from Rome I • 
Banished from Rome I • 
Banished from Rome I • 
Banished from Rome ! • 
Banished from Rome I • 
Banished from Rome 1 # 

3. Compasi of Voice, 

Compass of yoice in reading or speaking, includes 
both the potver or capacity to range above and below 
the goyerning key-note, and the requisite degree of 
force and volume in delivery. 

It comprises eyery yariety of force and volume, and every 
distinction of tone on the ascending and descending scale of 
sounds, so far as a dear and distinct articulation dan be pre- 
served. Hence, the cultiration of tlie Toice in this roBpeet, 
should in no case, be neglected. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the public speaker, and he should spare no pains to 
acquire so perfect a control of his yoice, that he can adapt it to 
all kinds of composition, from language inyolying the most 

Qtmsnom. How nuiy rotundity and fUhiea* of Toice be acquired? Whet ezer- 
Hm ia reconunended ? What ia eompaaa of voice ? What doea it rompriie ? WlMt 
li nid of Ita importance ? 
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tpiriied MotiBMiBi aod enotiou^ to tiio gr»T«^ digailM, aod 



To aid in aooonpUahliif thk datirmble «nd, Ibo stadcnt ibould 
bo OKoreiMd in ptonooncing tkmri wtnitncn on » koj tm low ae 
dirtinct, oiiicaUto nttennoo eaa bo mado, and reqnirod to 
repoat tbem with increased oloratioo of roioa^ till the highest 
nolo of distinct articulation is reached. It may also bo us^ul 
to leverso the order, beginning on the h^host key, and gradu- 
ally descending to tlie lowest 

EXAMPLES. 

We have opened our doors to emigrants. | Our inntation has 
been accepted. | Thousands have come at our bidding. | Thou- 
sands more are on the way. 

4. Strtsi. 
Stress lias particular reference to the force or imr 
puUe of utterancey and characterizes sound as forcible^ 
faitUf or median. 

Stress of Toice on emphatic words, nece88ari.y modifies the 
rate of utterance. Emphatic force is always designed to mark 
the sense; and a good reader or speaker, in ottering words 
peculiarly significant, naturally pronounces them more forcibly, 
protracting the sound, more or less, in accordance with the 
spirit of their import. 

MovEMEln:' refers to the time or rate of tittering 
words and sentences. 

It may be quicks moderatCf or j/oto, according to the cbaraoter 
of the composition to be read. 

QuKtnon. How may conipftii of voice b« acquired ? WImK It itr«w^? fUm 
4oM it cbftracteriM aojond ? What is fiiid of the iaflawioe and iflvortoaoe of atr«».l 
iriiat k movenent ? What arc Ito distinction ? 
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The open Towel sottods* may be more or less protracted, thai 
Tarying the time of utterance so as to con-espond with the sen- 
timent to be expressed, or the emotions of the speaker. 

The moTcment should never be so rapid as to strain the 
attention of the hearers to catch oYory thought, as it is uttered ; 
nor so slow, as to pain them by anticipating what is to come 
The character and sentiment of the piece, good tasto,,and & 
sound judgment, 'will suggest that rata of utteraoM^ which, 
according to circumstances, is most appropriate. 

For an exercise on movement, the pupil may read the fol- 
lowing lines as slowly as possible, without a drawling tonci and 
then repeat them, gradually increasing the rcUe of utterance at 
each repetition, until articulation becomes indistinct. 

SXAMPLKS. 

Trust not your treasures to the waves. | Throw not your 
compass and chart into the ocean. | Do not believe its billows 
will waft you into port. 

6. QaalUy of the Voice. 
The Quality of the voice has reference to the 
tones ; and it is commonly designated bj the terms 
rough, smooth, harsh, soft, full, dender, musical, 
shrill, nasal, or guttural. 

The cultivation of the qualities of the voice, so ks to give it a 
just adaptation to all the different characters of style, senti- 
ment, passion, and emotion, is somewhat difficult ; yet much 
may be done by duly considering the spirit and circumstances 
which dictated thd language to be read or spoken, and thereby, 
so enlisting the feelings, as to inspire emotions similar to those 

* Open Towsl ■onndB are thoM xvhich are most easily protracted ; as in deplftre. 

QuRSTiom. What are opeti vowd ionnds ? What caution is ftiven in regard to 
inoTenient ? What exercise is recomnnended ? What is meant bj the qnalitj of 
the Toice ? Wliat terms are wed to de»ijpiate it 't How may the qHaUties of Ui« 
▼oioe be improved r n ' . 
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of the writer, and lead to appropriate tones of Yoioe and manner 
of utterance. 

Special rules, for reading the different styles of composition, 
will hereafter be given in connection with appropriate exercises 
illustrating them. 



EXERCISES FOR CULTIVATING THE VOICE. 

The following exercises are incroduced for the purpose of cnl- 
tivating the Yoice. The sentences are divided by bars, into 
clauses of suitable length to be uttered at once ; and the teacher 
may pronounce each clause, on such key, and with such inten- 
sity, Tolume, and quality of voice as he chooses, requiring the 
clayBS to pronounce it after him id the same manner. 

I. A Fully Strang Whisper. 
But hush 1 hark! | step softly! | All 's hush'd as midnight^ 
^et I Make no noise. | Be silent. 

2. Low and Soft. 

They are sleeping! | Who are sleeping? | 

Pause a moment — softly treed; | 
Anxious /rtemfo are fondly keeping 

F«^ by the sleeper's bed ! | 
Other hopes have all foraaken, | 

One remains — | that slumber deep; 1 
Speak not, lest the slumberer waken 

From that sweet, that saving sleep. 

♦ 
8. SloWf Softy and PloMitive. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, | 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory; | 

' QurarioRs. For what are them exerciMi iotroduced ? How should tbcy M 
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We carv'd not a line, | we raised not a stone, | 
But we left him alone in his gloiy. 

4. Deep Undertone, 

1« Silence how dead, | and darkness how profound I | 
The glooms of night | brood o'er a slumb'ring world. 

5. Subdued Monotone. 
Night gathers slowly around me; | the long night of darl- 
i and death. | Within mine eye the light of life is &ding, | 
as the day«is slowly melting from the darkening sky. 

6. Low Keyy and Full Volume, 

Father, | thy hand - 
Hath reared those venerable columns; | thou 
Didst weave thts verdant roof. | Thou didst look down 
TJpon the naked earth, | and, forthwith, rose • 
All these fair ranks of trees. | They, in thy sun. 
Budded, | and shook their green leaves in the breeie^ | 
And shot toward heaven. 

7. Median JKey. 
Pleasure is a shadow; | wealth is vanity; | and power is a 
pageant; | but knowledge is intrinsic enjoyment, | perennial 
fame, | unlimited space, | and infinitle duration. | In the per- 
formance of ite sacred office, it fears no danger, | spares no ex- 
pense, I omits no exertion. | It scales the mountain, | looks intc 
the volcano, | dives into the ocean, | perforates the earth, 
wings its flight into the skies, | enciroles the globe, | explores 
sea and land, | contemplates the distant, | ^examines the 
minute, | comprehends the great, | and ascends the sublime. | 
No place, too remote fi>r its grasp, | no heavmis, too exalted for 
its toucL 
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8. Hi^h Key^ Ample Volume and Compass. 

1. Fight, gentlemen of England! | Fight, bold yeomon! | 
Draw, archers, | draw your arrows to the head; | 
Spur your proud horses hard, | and ride in blood. | 
Advance our standards. | Set upon our foes; | 

Upon them I — | Victory sits on our hehrs. | 

2. From Luctra* to Marathon,^ every inch of grotmd re- 
sponds to you — I cries to you — for vengeance! | liberty!] 
glory ! I virtue ! | country ! | These voices, whicli tyrants cannot 
stifle, I demand — not words, | but steel. | Tis here! | receive 
it ! I Arm ! | let the thirsting earth at length be refreehed with 
the blood of her oppressors ! | Whai sound more awakening to 
the brave than the clank of his country^s fetters? | Should 
the sword ever tremble in your grasp, — | remember yesterday,] 
think of to-morrow ! | think of your sires, | your wives, | your 
sons, 'I your country, | and shout liberty! \ liberty! 

9. High Key and Rapid Movement, 

1. Awake! awake! | Ring the alarm-bell, | murder! treft- 
■on! treason! 

2. Arm, warriors, arm for fight. | Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, | and each 
Fit well his helm, | gripe fast his orbed shield. 

10. Shouting, 

Let loud Echo from her circling hills, 

Sound FREEDOM, | till the undulation shake 

The bounds of utmost Sweden ! 

11. Hurry and Haste, 
More rapid than eagles, his coursers they came ! | 
And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name ! | 

• Luctra, a town in Greece. ^ Marathon, a town is Greece, fiunous for the victor? 
of MUtiades over the Persiano, 490, B. a 
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TSoWy Dasher I now, Dancer ! now, Prancer ! now, Vixen ! | 
On, Comet I on, Cupid I on, Donder and Blitzen — | 
To the top of the porch ! to the top of the wall ! | 
Now, dash away ! dash away ! dash away, all ! | 

12. Transition, Median and Vehement, 
First came renowned Warwick,* 
Who cried aloud, | " What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence f^ *> | 
And 80 he vanished. | Then came wand'rmg by 
A shadow like an angel, | with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; | and he shriek'd out, aloud, — | 
" Claaenge is come — | false, fleeting, perjured Clarence; \ 
Seize on him, ye furies, \ take him to your torments.** 



GENERAL EXERCISES ON MODULATION. 
EXERCISE 1. 
BuLE 1. Langaage, unattended with strong emo* 
tions, as most narrative, descriptive, and historical 
writings, should be read on the middle pitch, in a nat> 
oral and conversational tone, with smooth utterance^ 
median movement, and varied inflections. 

A NABROW ESCAPE.— PAKIjEY'B MAOAZINB. 
NdrraHvt. 
1. In August, 1786, two young men, near the Slate^ereek 
iron-works in Kentucky, by the names of Yates and Downing, 

• Warwick, (Richard Neril,) called the king-maker. He wai killed in battks in 
1471. « t^larence. Mn-in-law of Warwick. He was ptt to dealb by liie bro!>ktr, 
Edward IVn king of England. 

QvHsnoii. What ia the ruU) for roAJiog oarratiTe, descriptive, and.liialorioa. 
writings ? 
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set out together in punsoit of p, horse which had strayed into 
the woods. Toward evening, they found themselves six or 
seven miles from home, and, at that time, exposed to danger 
fiom the Indians. Downing even began to fancy he heard the 
crackling of sticks in the bushes be^iind them ; but Yates, who 
was somewhat experienced as a hunter, only laughed at his fears. 

2. Downing, however, was not satisfied. He still thought 
that the Indians were following them, and, at last, determined to 
find out Gradually slackening his pace, he allowed Yates to 
get several rods before him; and, immediately after descending 
a httle hill, he suddenly sprung aside and hid himself in a 
thick cluster of whortleberry-bushes. Yates was humming 
over a song just at the time, and did not think of Downing, or 
the Indians, any more for several minutes. 

8. No sooner was he out of sight^ thih Downing saw two 
savages come out of a cane-brake, aD4 look cautiously after 
Yates. Fearful that they had seen him secrete himself, he de- 
termined to fire on them; but his hand was so unsteady that 
he discharged his gun without taking aim, and then ran. 
When he had run ten or twelve rods, he met Yates, who, hav- 
ing heard the report of the gun, was coming back to inquire 
what was the matter. The Indians were now in full pursuit, 
and Yates was glad to run with Downing. 

4. Just at this place, the road divided, and at some distance 
fiirther on, the divisions came together again. Yates and 
Downing took one road, and the two Indians, probably to get 
ahead of them, took the other. The former, however, reached 
the junction of the two roads first. But, coming nearly at the 
same time to a deep gully. Downing fell into it, while the 
Indians, who crossed it a little lower down, not observing his 
fall, kept on after Yates. 

5. Here Downing had time to reload his gun, but he did not 
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think of it ; for he was busy in dimbing up on the banks of the 
ditch to learn the fate of his companion. To his Barpfise, he 
saw one of the Indians returning to aearoh for him. What 
should he do now ? His gun was no louger of use, so he threw 
it aside, and again plied his heels, with the Indian after him. 

6. Coming at length to a large poplar-tree which had been 
blown up by the roots, he ran along the body of the tree upon 
one side, while the Indian followed on the other to meet him 
at the root. It happened, however, that a large bear was lying 
with her cubs in a bed which she had made at the root of the 
tree, and as the Indian reached the spot a moment first, she 
sprang upon him, and a prodigious uproar took place. 

7. The Indian yelled, and stabbed with his knife; the bear 
growled, hugged him more closely, and endeavored to tear him; 
while Downing, not anxious to stand loug to see the battle, 
took to his heels with new courage, and finally reached home 
in safety, where Yates, after a hot chase, had arrived some time 
before. 



EXERCISE II. 

A FOREST ON FIRE. — AUDXJBON.* 
Descriptive Nurraition. 
1. We were sound asleep one night in a cabin about a hun- 
dred miles from this, when about two hours before day, the 
snorting of horses and lowing of the cattle which I had rang- 
ing in the woods, suddenly awakened us. I took my rifie, and 
went to the door to see what beast had caused the hubbub, 
when I was struck by the glare of light reflected on all the 
trees before me, as £sur as I could see through the woods. My 

ft Andaboo. (Jobn Jamea.) a celebrated oeoitholo^iit 
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lioTSes were leaping about, snortrng loudlj, and the cattle rai 
'among them in great consternation. 

2. On going to the back of the house, I plainly heard the 
crackling made by the burning brush-wood, and saw the flames 
coming toward us in a far-extended line. I ran to the house, 
told my wife to dress herself and the child as quickly as 
possible, and take the little money we had, while I managed to 
catch and saddle two of the best horses. All this was done in 
a very short time, for I guessed that every moment was precious 

tOUA. 

3. We then mounted our horses, and made off from the fire. 
My wife, who is an excellent rider, stuck close to me; and my 
daughter, whp was then a small child, I took in one arm. 
When making off, as I said, I looked back and saw that the 
frightful blaze was close upon us, and had already laid hold of 
the house. By good luck there was a horn attached to my 
hunting clothes, and I blew it to bring after us, if possible, the 
remainder of my live stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle 
followed for a while ; but before an hour had elapsed, they all 
ran, as if mad, through the woods, and that was the last of 
them. My dogs, too, although at all other times extremely 
tractable, ran after the deer, that in great numbers sprang before 
us, as if fully aware of the death that was so rapidly approaching. 

4. We heard blasts from the horns of our neighbors, as we 
proceeded, and knew that they were in the same predicament. 
Intent on striving to the utmost to preserve our lives, I thought 
of a large lake, some miles off, which might possibly check the 
flames; and, urging my wife to whip up her horse, we set off 
at full speed, making the best way we could over the fallen 
trees, and the brush heaps, which lay like so many articles 
placed on purpose to keep up the terrific fires, that advanced 
with a broad front upon us. 

5. By this time, we could feel the heat; and we were afraid 
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that our horses would drop down every instant. A singular 
kind of hreeze was passing over our heads, and the glare of 
the atmosphere shone over the daylight I was sensible of a 
slight faintness, and my wife looked pale. The heat had pro 
ducedsuch a flush in the child^s face, that when she turned 
toward either of us, our grief and perplexity were greatly in- 
creased. Ten miles, you know, are soon gone over on swift 
horaes; but, notwithstanding this, when we reached the bor- 
ders of the lake, covered with sweat and quite exhausted, our 
hearts failed us. 

6. The heat of the smoke was insufferable, and sheets, of 
blazing fire flew over us in a manner beyond beKef. We 
reached the shore, however, coasted the lake for a while, and 
got round to the lee-side. There we gave up our horses, 
which we never saw again. Down among the rushes we 
phmged, by the- edge of the water, and laid ourselves flat, to 
wait die chance of escaping from being burned or devoured. 
The water refreshed us, and we enjoyed the coolness. 

*7. On went the fire, rushing iind crashing through the 
w6ods. Such a night may we never again see ! The heavens 
themselves, I thonght^ were frightened; for all above us 
was a red glare, mixed with clouds and smoke, rolling and 
sweeping a'way. Our bodies were cool enough, but our 
heads were scorching; and the child, who now seemed to 
understand the matter, cried so as nearly to break our hearts. 

8. The day passed on, and we became hungry. Many wild 
beasts came plunging into the water beside us, and others swam 
across to our side, and stood still. Although faint and weary, 
I managed to shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted its flesh. 
The night passed, I cannot tell you how. Smoldering fites 
covered the ground, and the trees stood like pillars of fire, or 
fell across each other. The stiflmg and sickening smoke stiU 
hashed oi er us, and the burnt cinders and dahes fell thidc about 
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U8. How we got thicQ^ that nighty I leaUj oBnnot tell; for 
about some of it, I remember nothing. 

9. When morning came, all wan calm; but a dismal smoke 
still filled the air, and the smell seemed wone than ever. 
What was to become of us, I did not know. My wife hugged 
the child to her breast, and wept bitterly; but God had pre- 
served us through the wont of the danger, and the flames had 
gone past^ so I thought it would be both ungratefbl to him, 
and unmanly, to despair now.i Hunger onoe m<He pressed 
upon us, but this was aooa remedied. Several deer were 
standing in the water, up to the head, and I shot one of them. 
Some of its flesh was soon roasted; and after eating it, we felt 
wonderfully strengthened. 

10. By this time, the bUiae of the fire was beyond our sight, 
although the ground was burning in many places, and it was 
dangerous to go among the burnt trees. After resting awlule, 
and trimming ounelves, we prepared to commence our march. 
Taking up the child, I led the way over the hot ground and 
rocks; and after two weaiy days and nights, during which we 
shifted in the best manner we could, we at last reached the 
hard woods, which had been free from the fire. Soon after, 
we came to a house, where we were kindly treated. Since 
then, I have worked hard and constantly as a liunberman; 
and, thanks to Qod, we are safe, sound, and happy I 



EXERCISE III. 
AN ATTEMPT TO TAKE GENERAL WASHINGTON. — ^ANON. 
Historical NarraMa, 
1. When the American army was stationed at West Point, 
during the Bevolutionaiy war, the British head-quartars were 
not many miles distant^ on the Hudson. General Washington 
had an intimate acquaintance residing not &r from the army, 
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in whose &inily he enjoyed the kindest hospitality. This 
friend was once thought to have espoused the interests of the 
British, but it was believed he had now taken a decided stand 
in favor of America; yet he professed the strictest neutrality, 
alleging as his reason, his years and dependent fandily. 

2. During the intimacy of the General, it was rumored in 
the American army, that his friend had often been seen 
returning from the British camp. Washington seemed to dis- 
regard the account; for he never ceased to visit the family, 
and apparently mingled as cordially with the host as if no 
suspicion had crossed his mind. At length, one day as the 
General was taking his leave, his friend earnestly requested 
him to dine with him the following afternoon, emphatically 
naming the hoiur of two, as the moment of expecting him. 
He reminded him of the uncommon delight which his 
intiiiiacy conferred; begged him to lay aside every formality, 
and regard his house as his home ; and hinted that he feared 
the General did not consider it in that light, as the guard that 
always aocompanied him, seemed to indicate he was not visiting 
a friend. 

8. " By no means, dear sir I " exclaimed the worthy patriot; 
*' and, as a proof of the confidence which I repose in you, I 
will visit you alone to-morrow; and I pledge my sacred word 
of honor, that not a soldier shall accompany me." " Pardon 
me, General," cried the host; — "but why so serious on so 
trifling a subject? I merely jested." "I am aware of it," 
said the hero smiling; "but what of that? I have long con- 
sidered the planting of these outposts unnecessary, inasmuch 
BS they may excite the suspicion of the enemy; and although 
it be a trifle, that trifle shall not sport with the friendship 
you indulge for me." "But then — the hour, (General ?** 
"O, yes; two o'clock, you said." "Precisely," returned the 
ether. 
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4. At one o'clock on the following day, the Oeneral moanted 
his favorite horee, and proceeded alone upon a by-road which 
oonducted him to the hospitable mansion. It was about half 
an hour before the time, and the bustling host received him 
with open arms, in addition to the greetings of the delighted 
family. "How punctual, kind sir!" exclaimed the warm- 
hearted friend. "Punctuality," replied Washington, " is an 
angel virtue, embracing minor as well as important ooneems. 
He that is not punctual with a friend, may doubt his integrity." 

6. The host started; but, recovering himself^ he added; — 
" Then yours is a proof ihat we enjoy- your fullest confidence." 
Washington proposed a promenade upon the piazza, previous 
to the dinner. It overlooked a rough countiy several miles in 
extent; fields of grain, here and there sweeping beneath the 
sides of bleak hills, producing nothing but rocks and grass; 
shallow' rivulets of water flowing along the hollow of the uneven 
waste, then hidden by woodlands intercepting a prospect of the 
country beyond ; spotted, now and then, with silver glimpses 
of the Hudson stealing through the sloping grounds bekyw, 
and checkerod, on both side?, by the dim, purple highlands, 
frowning sometimes into hoary battlements, and tapering again 
into gentle valleys, hardly illuminated by the sun. 

6. "This is fine, bold scenery!" exclaimed the Oeneval, 
apparently Absorbed in the beauty of the prospect ^ Yes, sir," 
replied his friend, looking wistfully around, as if exp«9cting 
some one's approach; but, catching the pierdng gkace of 
Washington, liis eyes wero fastened confusedly on the floor. 
"I must rally you, my friend," observed the General; ** do you 
perceive yonder pointy that boldly rises from the water, and 
suddenly is lost behind that hill which obstinately checks Uie 
view?" "I do," replied the absent listener, engaged af>pQr- 
ently in something else than the subject of inquiry. " There," 
coD^iiiued the hero, ''my enemy lies encamped; and w«n» it 
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tht for a sliglit tnifit, I could almost £Eiiicy tliAt I perceive bis 
cavalry moving; but bark! tbat cannon! Do you not tbink 
it proceeds from tbe bead-quartere of tbe enemy ? " 

7. Wbile pointing out to bis friend tbe profile of the coun- 
try, tbe face of tbe latter was often turned tbe opposite way, 
fieeniingly engrossed in anotber object inmiediately bebind tbe 
hoiifte. He was not mistaken; it was a troop, seemingly of 
Britisb borse, that were descending a distant bill, winding 
through a labyrinth of numerous projections and trees, until 
tbey were seen galloping through the valley below ; and then 
again tbey were hidden by a field of forest that swelled along 
t;be bosom of the landscape. 

8. " Would it not be strange," observed tbe General^ appar- 
^tly unconscious of the movements bebind him, " that after 
all my toils, America should forfeit her liberty ? " " Heaven 
forbid ! " said bis friend, becoming less reserved, and entering 
more warmly into the feelings of the other. " But," resumed 
Washington, " I have heard of treachery in the heart of one's 
own camp; and, doubtless, you know that jt is possible * to be 
wounded even in the house of one's friend.' " 

9. " Sir," demanded the downcast host, unable to meet the 
searching glance of bis companion, *' who can possibly intend 
TO daring a crime ? " "I only meant," replied the other, ** that 
treachery was the most hideous of crimes; for, Judas-like, it 
will eren sell its Lord for money ! " " Very true, dear sir," 
responded tbe anxious host, as he gazed upon a troop of Britisb 
horse, winding round the bill, and riding, with post-haate, 
toward the hospitable mansion. 

10. "Is it two o'clock yet?" demanded Washington, "for I 
have an engagement this afternoon at the army, and I regret 
tliat my visit must, therefore, be shorter than intended." " It 
lacks a full quarter yet," said his friend, seeming doubtful of 
his watch, from the arrival of the horsemen. " But^ bless me, 

11 
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sir! what cavalij are those that are so rapidlj approaching 
the house ? " " Oh, they may possibly be a party of British 
light-horse," returned the General, coolly, '* which mean no 
harm; and, if I mistake not, they have been sent for the 
purpose of protecting me." 

11. As he said this, the captain of the troop was seen dis- 
niomiting from his horse ; and lus example was followed by 
the rest of the party. '' General ! " returned the other, walking 
to him very familiarly, and tapping him on the shoulder, 
*< (General, you are my prisoner!" "I believe not," said 
Washington, looking calmly at the men who were approaching 
the steps; *' but, friend," exclaimed he, slapping him in return 
on the arm, "I know that you are mine! Here, officer, cany 
this treacherous hypocrite to the camp, and I will make him an 
example to the enemies of America." 

12. The British general had secretly offered an immense 
sum to this man, to make an appointment with the hero at 
two o'clock, at which time he was to send a troop of horse, to 
secure him in their possession. Suspecting his intentions; 
Washington had directed his own troop to habit themselves as 
English cavalry, and arrive half an hour, precisely, before the 
time when he was expected. 

13. They pursued their way to the camp, triumphing* at the 
sagacity of their commander, who had so astonishingly defeated 
the machinations of the British general. But the humanity 
of Wasliington prevailed over his sense of justice. Overcome 
by the tears and prayers of the family, he pardoned his 
treacherous friend, on condition of his leaving the country 
forever; which he accordingly did; and his name sunk io 
oblivion. 
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EXERCISE IV. 
EtXE 2. Didactic and argumentative compositiona 
Bhould be read with a firm and impreBsive utterance, 
the pitchy moyementy and inflections varying with the 
emotions. 

VALUE OP THE SABBATH TO TOUNO MEN. — ^BARNES. 
Didactie, 

1. There is no more interesting object of oontempUition thsn 
a young man when he is about entering on Ufe. Those of us 
who have passed through that season, have a melancholy pleas- 
ure in looking back to it in our own lives, and in comparing our 
hopes and prospects as we looked out on the world, with what 
we have found to be the reality ; and we cannot but feel that 
we have a sort of right to come and tell those who are just 
beginning the world, how we felt; what plans we formed; what 
mistakes we made ; how these mistakes might have been 
avoided, and what we have found the world to be. 

2. A young man, just entering on life, embarks on an 
unknown and a perilous voyage. If the interest of the fapt 
itself will not suffer by the comparison, his condition nu&y be 
likened to that of a ship that has never yet tried the waves 
and storms, as it first leaves the port. This world, so fall of 
beautiful things, furnishes few objects so lovely as sudi a vessel, 
when, with her sails all spread, and with a propitious breeze, 
she sails out of the harbor. 

3. But who can lell what that vessel is to encounter; into 
what unknown seas she may yet be drifted ; between what 
masses of ice she may be crashed; on what hidden rocks she 
may impinge; what storms may whistle through her shrouds, 
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and cany away her tall masts; or on wliat coasts her broken 
timberR may be strewed? Now, as the waves gently tap her 
sides, nothing can be more beautiful, or more safe ; but storms 
arise on that ocean which now looks so calm, and in those 
storms her beautifully modeled form, her timbers framed 
together to defy the tempest, her ropes and her canvas, will 
avail nothing; and if she is saved, none but He can do it who 
** rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm." 

4. A young man enters on the perilous voyago of life. 
We come to recommend the Sabbath to him as adapted to be 
a means of security in that dangerous way. The Sabbath 
presents itself to a young man, as it does to all others, in two 
aspects; — as a day of rest from worldly toil and care, and a 
day of leisure to be employed in higher and nobler pursuits. 

5. Its primary aspect is that of a day of rest from worldly 
toil. It meets man at a season in which the cares of life are 
to be suspended. The plow is to be left standing in the fur- 
row; the store is to be closed; the sound of tJie hammer and 
of the mill is to be hushed; the loom is to stand still; the 
voice of worldly amusements is to die away; the marts of 
commerce, thronged on other days, are to be vacated; the 
judge is to descend from the bencl^ the noise of debate in the 
halls of legislation is to cease ; the lawyer is to lay aside his 
brief; the wayfaring man is to pause in his journey; and the 
streets of the usually crowded capital, and of the busy village, 
are to unite in solemn stillness with the remote hamlet, and 
with the lonely cottage standing far from the busy haunts of 
men, in a suspension from the toils and Stations which per- 
tain to this world. 

6. The elementary notion is that of rest from worldly toils 
and cares; rest, for the body; rest, for the wearied mind. If 
the body has been worn down with fatigue through other days, 
by travelmg, or b} hard labor at the plow or the forge ; if the 
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intellect has been exhausted by distractmg meruantile pntsaits, 
or by oonflicto at the bar, or by stem applicatioQ in the punoits 
of scionoe; if the paasions hare been lashed into exeitement 
ajBoidst the stonos of political strife; if the affections of the 
heart have been jamd and dislocated in the jostUngs and con- 
flicts of the world ; if the memory has been taxed by seyere 
mental effort; the Sabbath is designed to furnish for each and 
all these, a season for repose. 

V. The other aspect, in which the Sabbath meets man, is 
that of a day to be devoted to other than worldly pursuits. 
We have other interests than those which are connected with 
mere lahoTy whether of body or mind. We sustain other rela- 
tions than those which pertain to " business," to gold, to honor, 
to pleasure. We have not only a body, but a soul; not only 
ah intellect, but a heart; not only an imagination, but a eon* 
science. We are not merely working animals, but are intelli- 
gent and accountable moral agents; we live not only here, but 
we are to live hereaflber; we are not only plowmen, machinists, 
merchants, lawyen, physicians, ministers of religion, proleasdis, 
and teachers, but we are sons, brothers, husbands, fathers; we 
are not only men with understandings, but men with sympa- 
thies and affections, in a worlds too, where there is the amplest 
room for the play of all our faoultiee. ^ 

8. Our iiaker has formed no susceptibility of the soul 
whidi he has not designed should be developed, and for 
whose development, in just proportions, he has not made 
ample arrangements. The bodily powers, the muscles, the 
organs of sense, the whole frame, the intellect, the merooiy, 
the imagination, the social affections, the sympathetic powers, 
he designs ehould be fully doYeloped. He would not have the 
one stinted, that the other may expand to a monstrous growth; 
be would not have us mere intellectual beings, cultivating the 
mind lor purposes of cunning and eelf^biy. 
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9. There is not a facalty of our nature, pertaining to "body 
or mind; demonetratiTe or imaginatiye; individual or social; 
binding us to home, and kindred, or to the world at laige; 
uniting ua to this world or to the next — or to distant worid8» 
which it is not designed that we should cultivato if we VMiId 
secure the perfection of our being. 



EXERCISE V, 

INDUSTET NECES8AET TO GENIUS. — KNOX. 

ArgumeniaHve. 

1. From the revival of learning to the present day, ^Yfiry 
thing that labor and ingenuity can invent, has been produced 
to fiacilitato the acquisition of knowledge. But, notwithstand- 
ing all the Introductions, the Translations, the Annotations, and 
the Interpretations, I must assure the student that industry,— 
great and persevering industry, — ^is absolutolynecessaiy to secure 
any very valuable and distinguished improvement. Superficial 
qualifications are, indeed, obtained at an easy price of time and 
labor; but superficial qualifications confer neither honor, emolu- 
ment, nor satisfaction. 

2. The pupil may be introduced, by the judgment and the 
liberality of his parents, to the best sdiools, the best tutors, 
the best books; and his parents may be led to expect, £rom 
such advantages alone, extraordinary advancement. But these 
things are all extraneous. The mind of the pupil must be 
accustomed to submit to labor; sometimes to painfiil labor. 

8. The poor and solitary student, who has never enjoyed any 
of ihese advanti^es, but in the ordinary manner, will, by his 
own application, emerge to merit, &me, and fortune ; while the 
indolent, who has been taught to lean on the supports which 
opulence supplies, will sink into insignificance. 
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4. I Tepeaty that tbo fint great object is, to indaoe the mind 
to work within itself; to think long and patiently on the same 
subject; and to compose inyarions styles, and in Tarious meters. 
It must be led, not only to bear, bnt to seek occasional solitude. 
If it is early habituated to all these exercises, it will find its 
ohief pleasure in them; for the energies of the mind affect it 
with the finest feelings. 

5. But is industry, such industry as I require, necessary to 
genius! The idea that it is not necessary, is productive of the 
greatest evils. We often form a wrong judgment in determin- 
ing who is, and who is not, endowed with this noble privilege. 
A boy who appears lively and talkative, is often supposed by 
his parents to be a genius. He is suffered to be idle, for he is 
a genius; and genius is only injured by application. 

6. Now it usually happdns, that the very lively and talkative 
boy is the most deficient in genius. His forwardness arises 
firom a defect^ in those* fine sensibilities, which, at the same 
time, occasion diffidence, and constituto genius. He ought to 
be inured to literary labor; for, without it, he will be prevented 
by levity and stupidity, from receiving any valuable impressions. 

7. Parents and instructors must be very cautious how they 
dispense with diligence, from an idea that the pupil possesses 
genius sufficient to compensate for the want of it. All men 
are liable to mistake in deciding on genius at a very early age; 
but parents, more than all, from their natural partiality. On 
no account, therefore, let them dispense with close application. 
If the pupil has genius, this will improve and adorn it; if he 
has not, it is confessedly requisite to supply the defect. 

8. What is genius worth without knowledge f But is a man 
ever bom with knowledge f It is true ithat one man is bom 
with a better capacity than Another for the reception and reten- 
tion of ideas; but still the mind must operate in collecting, 
ananging, and discriminating those ideas which it receives. 
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9. I most anziouslj wish, that due aiteptioD may be paid to 
my ezhortationa in recommending great and exemf^ary dUir 
genoe. All that is excellent in leaniing de|)endB qn it; and 
without it^ no sound literary attainments can be reached. 



EXERCISE VI. 

Rule 8. Language of declamation^ as public 
speeches, orations, and the like, should be read with 
a distinct and forcible utterance, the pitch and move- 
ment varying according to the intensity of the emo- 
tions. The falling inflection usually prevails. 



THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. — ANON. 
Extract from an Oration, 

1. Guided by reason, man has traveled through the abstruse 
regions of the philosophic world. He 1^ originated rules by 
which he can direct the ship through the pathless ocean, and 
noyeasure the comet's flight over the fields of unlimited ^aee. 
He has established society aod government. He can aggregate 
the profusions of every dimate, and every season. He can 
meliorate the severity, and remedy the imperfections of nature 
herself. 

2. By imagiuatiQu, ina^ seems to verge toward creative 
power. Aided by this, he ca^ perform all the wonders of 
sculpture and painting. He can almost make the n^arble 
speak. He can almost make the brook murmur down the 
painted landscape. Often, o^ the pinions of imagina^n, he 
soars aloft where the eye has never traveled; where other stars 
glitter on the mantle of nighty an4 ^ niore effulgei^t sjon light^ 
up the blushes of nu>ming. JE'lying from world to world, ho 
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gazen on all the glories of creation; or, lighting on the distant 
margin of the universe, darts the eye of fancy over the mighty 
void, where power creative never yet has energized; where exist 
ence still sleeps%i the wide abyss of possibility. 

3. By imagination, he can travel back to the source of time; 
oonverse with the successive generations of men, and kindle 
into emulation while he surveys the monumental trophies of 
ancient art and glory. He can sail down the stream of time, 
until he loses " sight of stars and sun, by wandering into those 
retired parts of eternity, where the heavens and the earth shall 
be no more." 

4. To these unequivocal characteristics of greatness in man,* 
let us adduce the testimony of nature herself. Surrounding 
creation subserves the wants, and proclaims the dignity of man. 
For him, day and night visit the world. For him, the seasons 
walk their splendid round. For him, the earth teems with 
riches, and the heavens smile with beneficence. 

5. All creation is accurately adjusted to his capacity for 
bliss. He tastes the dainties of festivity, breathes the peiv 
fumes of morning, revels oq the charms of melody,' and regales 
his eye with all the painted beauties of vision. Whatever can 
please, whatever can charm, whatever can expand the soul with 
ecstasy of bliss, allures and solicits his attention. All things 
beautiful, all things grand, all things sublime, appear in native 
loveliness, and proffer man the richest pleasures of fruition. 



Pitt's speecjh. 
4n Argumentative Appeal, 

I. I CANNOT, my lords, I will not join in congratulation 
on misfortune and disgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous 
and tremendous moment; it is not a time for adulation; the 
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imootlineM (vf flattery cannot save us in this n;gged and 
awful crkis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne in 
the language of tbutu. We must, if possible, dispel the 
darkness and delusion which envelop it, and display, in its full 
danger and genuine colors, the ruin which is brought to our 
doors. 

2. Can ministers still presume to expect support in their 
in&tuationf Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and 
duty, as to give their support to measures thus obtruded 
and forced upon them? Measures, my lords, which have 
reduced this great and flourishing empire to scorn and 
contempt. But yesterday, " and England might have 
stood against the world; — now, none so poor to do her 
reverence." 

8. The people, whom we at first despised as rebels^ but 
whom we now acknowledge as enemies^ are abetted against 
you, supplied with every military store, their interest consulted, 
and their embassadors entertained, by your inveterate enemy, 
and our ministers do not, and dare not interpose with dignity 
and effect . The desperate state of our army abroad is in part 
known. 

4. Ko man more highly esteems and honors the English 
troops than I do. I know their virtues and their valor; I know 
they can achieve any thing except impossibilities; and I know 
that the conquest of English America is an impossibility. You 
cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer America. "What is your 
present situation there ? We do not know the worst, but we 
know that in three campaigns we have done nothing, and 
suffered much. 

5. In this alarming crisis, I c^me with this paper in my 
hand to offer you the best of my experience and advice; 
which is, that an humble petition be presented to his majesty, 
beseeching him, that in order to open the way toward a 
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iiappy settlement of the dangerous troubles in America, it 
may graciously please Iiim, that immediate orders be given 
to Gkneral Gage,» for remoring his mi^esty's forces torn the 
town of Boston. This, my lords, upon the most mature and 
deliberate grounds, is the best advice I can give you at this 
juncture. 

6. And I call upon that right reverend and this most learned 
bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, to support the 
justice of their countiy. I call upon the bishops, to interpose 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn, — upon the judges, to inter- 
pose the purity of their ermine, to save us from pollution. I 
call upon the honor of your lordships, to reverence the dignity 
of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I call upon the 
spirit and humanity of my country, to vindicate the national 
character. 

V. You may swell every expense, and strain every effort, 
accumulate every assistance, and extend your traffic to the 
shambles of every (German despot; your attempts, forever, wil) 
be vain and impotent; doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary 
aid on which you rely ; for it irritates to an incurable resent- 
ment the minds of your adversaries, to overrun them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting thi^m and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
remained in my country, I nev€r would lay down my arms — 
KBVEB, NEVER, NEVER. 

' • General Gage, the last goTernor of MavachBsetta appointed bj the Idng, and, for 
a ihort time, eommander-in-ehief «f tl^ Britiatt forcfib aft tbt o<)mi]ianceintnt of tlM 
EeTolution. 
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EXERCISE YII. 

BuLE 4. Tender emotion, pathetic and plaintive 
language, slionld be nttered in a soft and sabdaed 
tone of voice, witb ratber a slow moyement, and a 
prevailing riding inflection. 

Tender Amotion, 

1. Heard je the wbiRper of the breeze, 

As soft it mnnnnred by, 
Amid the shadowy forest-trees? 

It tells, with meaning sigh, 
Of the bowers of bliss on that viewless shore. 
Where the weary spirit shall sin no more. 

2. While sweet and low in crystal streams 

That glitter in the shade. 
The music of an angoFs dreams 

On bubbling keys are play'd; 
And their echoes breathe, with a mystic tone, 
Of that home where the loved and the lost are gone. 

8. And when at evening's silent hour. 

We stand on Oci^n's shore, 
And feel the soul-subduing power 

Of its mysterious roar. 
There 's a deep voice comes ^m its pearly caves, 
Of that land of peace which no ocean laves. 

4. And while the shadowy vale of night, 

Sleeps on the mountain side, 

And brilliants of unfathomed light 

■ ■■ > ■" 

QvnMnom. What is the rule for tender emotion, pathetic and plaintiTe kngangt ' 
What toiotioDa are exemplified under thia rule ? 
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» 

Begem the ooncave wide, 
There 's a spe]), a power, of harmomous love, 
That is beckoning mute to the reahxis above. 

5. And Earth, in all her temples wild 

Of mountain, rock, and dell, 
Speaks with maternal accents mild, 

Our doubting fears to quell, 
Of another shore, and a brighter sphere. 
Where we haste on the wings of each flying year. 

6. On nature's bright aqd pictured scroll, 

A speaking language see ; 
A pantomime the seasons roll, 

Of glorious imagery. 
That reveal a life in this fading clay. 
That shall wake again to a brighter day. 



PcUhetic and Plaintive, 

1. Hal let me see her; alas! she 's cold; 
Her blood is settled; and her joints are stiff; 
life and these lips have long been separated* 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of the field. 

2. Sleep on — sleep on — above thy corse 
The winds their Sabbath keep, — 
The wave is round thee, and thy breast 

Heaves with the heaving deep ; 
O'er thee, mild eve her beauty flings, 
And there the white gull lifts her wings; 
And the blue halcyon loves to lave 
Her plumage in the holy wave. 
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3. Sleep on — thy cone is far away, ' 

But love bewaik tbee yet; 
For thee the heart-wrung sigh is breathed, 

And lovely eyes are wet; — 
And she, the young and beauteous bride, 
Her thoughts ase hovering by thy side, 
As oft she turns to view with tears 
The Eden of departed years. 

4. Morarl thou art low indeed; thou hast no mother to 
mourn thee; no maid with her tears of love. Dead is she 
that brought thee forth ; fallen is the daughter of Morglan. 
Who, on his staff, is this ? Who this, whose fiead is white 
with age, whose eyes are galled with tears, who quakes at 
every step? - It is thy father, Morar! the father of no son 
but thee. 

5. Weep, thou father of Morar ! weep ; but thy son heareth 
thee not Deep is the sleep of the dead; low their pillow 
of dust. No more shall he hoar thy voice, no jnore awake 
at thy call. When shall it be mom in the grave, to bid 
the slumberer awake f Farewell, thou bravest of men; thou 
conqueror of the field; but the field shall see ihee no more, 
nor the gloomy wood be lightened by the splendor of thy 
steel. Thou hast left no son, — but the Bong shall preserve 
thy name. 



Sorrow and Melancholy. 

He comes not I have watched the mo(»i go down. 
But yet he comes not. Onco it wait not so. 
He thinks not, how these bitter tears do flow, 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come, and chide, vad I shall Weep; 
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And he will wake mj mfent from its sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailing with mj tears. 

Oh i how I love a mother's watch to keep, 
Over those sleeping eyes — that smile, which cheers 

My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep! 
I had a husband once, who loved me. Now, 
He ever wears a frown upon his brow. 



EXERCISE VIII. 

BuLE 5. Tbe language of earnest entreaty, lamen- 
tation, remorse, horror, and despair, should generally 
be uttered with moderate movement, and in a tone 
of voico somewhat subdued and below the middle 
pitch. The falling inflection usually prevails. 
Earnest Entreaty and Lamentation, 

1. Forsake me not thus, Adam ! Witness, Heaven, 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart, 

I bear thee, and unwitting have offended, 

Unhappily deceived I Thy suppliant, 

I beg and clasp thy knees; bereave me not. 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 

My only strength and stay. Forlorn of thee, 

Whither should I betake me, where subsist! 

2. On me, exercise not 
Thy hatred for this misery befallen. 
On me, already lost, me, than thyself 

More miserable; — ^both have sinn'd; but thou, 
Against God only ; I, against God and thee. 



Qvkarrioif. What u the rtU« for reading the language of entreaty, 
nauine, brirror and deepair i 
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8. Look down, illustriooB senaton of Rome I from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled distresfies 
of a prince, who is, h j the cruelty of a wicked intruder, become 
an outcast from all mankind. Let not the crafty insinuations 
of him who returns murder for adoption, prejudice your judg- 
ment Do not listen to the wretch who has butchered the son 
and relations of a king, who gave him power to sit on the same 
throne with his own sons. 

4. Fathers, senators of Rome, arbiters of nations, to you 
I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtha. By your 
affection for your children; by your lore for your country; by 
your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Roman commonwealth ; 
by all that is sacred, and all that is dear to you, — deliver a 
wi^tched prince from undeserved, unprovoked injury; and save 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own property, from 
being the prey of violence, usurpation, and cruelty. 



LamerUation, Hemorse^ and Despair. 

1. Me miserable I which way shall I fly, 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell ; 
And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
then at last relent. Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 
None left but by suhmission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 
Witl^ other promises and other vaunts, 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 
Th' Omnipotent 
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2. Ah me ! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain I 
Under what toiments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the throne of hell ! 
With diadem and scepter high advanced. 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery. Such joy ambition finds. 
But say I could repent, and could obtain, 
By act of grace, my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore ! Ease would recanfc 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 
This knows my punisher; therefore, as far 
From granting he, as I from begging peace. 
All hope excluded thus, behold instead 
Of us, outcast, exil'd, his new delight. 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 
So farewell hope^ and, with hope, farewell /ear; 
Farewell remorse. All good to me is lost. 



Remorse^ Horror^ find Despair. 

1. Solitude shall protract the lingering hours of eternity, 
and darkness aggravate the horrors of despair. At this mo' 
ment, I seemed to be driven by some secret and invisible power, 
through the glowing sptem of creation, and passed innumer- 
bble worlds in a moment. As I approached the verge of 
nature, I perceived the shadows of total and boundless vacuity 
open before me, a dreadful region of eternal silence, sohtude, 
and darkness. 

2. Unutterable horror seized mo at the prospect, and this 
ezclaraatioi burst from me with all the vehemence of desire; •— . 

12 
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0, that I Lad been doomed forerer to the common reoeptade 
of impenitence and guih ! there societj would have aHeviated 
the torment of dectpair; and the rage of fire could not have 
excluded the comfort of light. Or, if I had been condemned to 
reside in a comet, that wonH return but once in a thousand 
years to the regions of light and life, the hope of tiieee periods, 
however distant^ would cheer me in the dread interval of cold 
and darkness; and the vidssicadea would divide eteniitj into 
time. 



LAS CASAS* TO PIZARRO.^ — SHERIDAN. 
Complaint^ Earnest Entreaty^ and Denunciation, 

1. Is then the dreadful measure of your cruelty not yet com- 
plete ? Battle ! gracious heaven I Against whom ? Against 
a king in whose mild bosom your atrocious injuries, even yet, 
have not excited hate; but who, insulted or victorious, still 
sues for peace. Against a people, who never wronged the 
• living being their Creator formed ; a people, the children of 
innocence I who received you as cherished guests, with eager 
hospitality and confiding kindness. Generously and freely did 
they share with you, their comforts, their treasures, and their 
homes. You repaid them by fraud, oppression, and dishonor. 
These eyes have witnessed all I speak; as gods ye were 
received ; as fiends ye have acted. 

2v Pizarro, hear me! Hear me, chieftains! And thou, 
All-powerful! whose thunder can shiver into sand the ada- 
mantine rock; whose lightnings can pierce the core of the 
riven and quaking earth ; O ! let thy power give effect to thy 
servant's words, as thy spirit gives courage to his will I Do 
not, I implore you, chieftains, countrymen — do not, I implore 

» Las Guas, a Spanish prelate, who sailed with Coltuubab to the West ludicB. 
b Pizarro, A Spanish general, ignorant and oiuel, who invaded Peru in l&25,and 
eaused th« king, Atahualp* to be burned. 
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▼on, renew the foul barbarities tout imatiate avaiioe has in- 
flicted on this wretched, unoffending race! But hush, my 
sighs! fan not, jo dmps of useless sorrow I heart-breaking 
anguish, choke not my utterance. All I entreat is, — send me 
once more to those you call youf enemies. ! let me be the 
messenger of penitence from yon; and I shall return with 
blessings of peace from them. Elvira, you weep I Alas! 
does this dreadful crisis move no heart but thine f Time flies, 
words are unavailing, — ^the chieftains deckre for instant batUe ! 
3. God ! thou Last anointed me thy servant, not to curse, 
but to bless my countrymen; yet now my blessing cm their 
force, were blasphemy against thy goodneas. No! I cuise 
your purpose, homicides ! I eurse the bond of blood, by which 
you are united. May fell division, infamy, and rout^ defeat 
your projects, and rebuke your hopes ! On yon, and on your 
children, be the peril of the innocent blood which shall be shed 
this day! I leave you, and forever! No longer shall these 
aged eyes be seared by the horrors they have witnessed. 



EXERCISE IX. 
BuLE 6. Language which is grave, grand, or sub- 
lime, should generally be read on the low pitoh, 
with a distinct and deliberate utterance, slow move- 
ment, and prevailing monotone. 

THE FIXED STARS. — ^DR. CHALMERS. 
Orandmr and SvhUndty, 
1. The first thing wliich strikes a scientific observer of Ae 
fixed stars, is their immeasurable distance. If the whole 

• Chftlmen, (Thomas,) an eminent Scotch divine. 

(luamoir. What it the rulo for lanRuage that is fnravt, grand, or Bttblim« > 
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planetary syBtem weic lighted up into a globe of fize, it would 
exceed, by many millionB of times, the magnitude of this 
world, and yet only appear a small, lucid point from the nearest 
of them. If a body were projected from the sun, with the 
Telocity of a cannon-ball, it wti^d take hundreds of thousands 
of years before it described that mighty interval, which sepa- 
rates the nearest of the fixed stars from our sun and from our 
system. If this earth, which moves at more than the incon- 
ceivable velocity of a million and a half miles a day, were to 
be hurried from its orbit, and to take the same rapid flight 
over this immense tract, it would not have arrived at the ter- , 

mination of its journey, after taking all the time which has I 

elapsed since the creation of the world. I 

2. These are great numbers and great calculations, and the 
mind feels its own impotency in attempting to grasp them. 
We can state them in words; we can exhibit them in figures; 
we can demonstrate them by the powers of a most rigid and 
infallible geometry; but no human fancy can summon up a 
lively or an adequate conception ; can roam in its ideal flight 
ovei this immeasurable largeness ; can take in this mighty 
space in all its grandeur, and in all its immensity; can sweep 
the outer boundaries of such a creation; or lift itself up to the 
majesty of that great and invisible arm, on which all is 



3. But what can those stars be, which are seated so far 
beyond the limits of our planetary system ? They must be 
masses of immense magnitude, or they could not be seen at 
the distance of place which they occupy. The light which 
they give must proceed from themselves, for the feeble reflec- 
tion of light from some other quarter, would not carry through 
such mighty tracts, to the eye of an observer. These stare are 
visible to us, not because the sun seines upon them, but because 
they shine of themselves, because they are so many luminous 
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bodies scattered oyer the tracts of immensity; in a word, 
because they are so many suns, each throned in the center of 
his own dominions, and pouring a flood of light over his own 
portion of these ilUmitable regions. 

4. Shall we say, then, of these yast luminaries, that they 
were created in Tain? Were they called into existence lor no 
other purpose than to throw a tide of useless splendor over the 
solitudes of immensity f Our sun is only one of these lumi- 
naries, and we know that he has worlds in his train. Why 
should we strip the rest, of this princely attendance f Why 
may not each of them be the center of his own system, and 
give light to his own worlds? Why resist any longer the 
grand and interesting conclusion f Each of these stars may be 
the token of a system as vast and as splendid as the one which 
we inhabit. Worlds roll in these distant regions; and these 
worlds must be the mansions of life and intelligence. 

5. In yon gilded canopy of heaven, we see the brood aspect 
of the universe, where each shining point presents us with a 
sun, and each sun with a system of worlds; where the Divinity 
reigns in all the grandeur of his attributes; where he peoples 
immensity with, his wonders; and travels in the greatness of 
his strength through the dominions of one vast and unlimited 
monarchcy. The contemplation has no limits. If we ask the 
number of suns and systems, — the unassisted eye of man can 
take in a thousand, and the best telescope which the genius of 
man has constructed, can take in not less than one hundred 
and fifty millions. Fancy may take its flight far beyond the 
ken of eye or telescope. Shall we have the boldness to say 
that there is nothing there ; that tlie wonders of the Almighty 
are at an end ; that the creative energy of God has sunk into 
repose, because the imagination is enfeebled by the magnitude 
of its efforts? 

6. In the same manner as the planets, with their satellites, 
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revolve round the sun, may the min with all ito tiibataneB be 
moving, in common with other stara, around some distant cen- 
ter, from which there emanates an influence to bind and to 
subordinate them all. Our sun maj, therefore, be only one 
member o( a higher family, taking his part, along with niillions 
of others, in some loftier system of mechanism by wliich they 
are all subjected to one law, and to one arrangement; describing 
the sweep of such an orbit in space, and completing the 
mighty revolution in such a period of thne, as to reduce our 
planetary movements, to a very hmnble and fractionary rank 
in the scale of higher astronomy. 

1. There is room for all this in immensity ; and there is even 
aTgument for all this, in the records of actual observation; and 
from the whole of this speculation do we gather a new emphasis 
to the letton, how minute is the place, and how secondary is 
the importance of our world, amid the glories ot such sur- 
rounding magnificence ! 



EXERCISE X. 

fiuLE 7. Language that h solemn of dignified, or 
whatever partakes of awe, or deep reverence, should 
generally be read on a low key, with slow movement, 
and a clear voice approaching monotone. 
Solemn and Dignified. 

*T is midnight's holy hour, and silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark I on the winds 

The bell's deep tones are swelling; — ^'tis the knell 

Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past, yet, on the stream and wood, 

QcuTioii. What it the rule for languaffe tlut U Mdema, dignified, &o. ) 
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With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest, 

Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 

As by a mourner's sigh; and on yon doud, 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 

The spirits of the seasons seem to stand, — 

Young spring, bright summer, autumn's solemn f)rm, 

And winter, with his aged locks^ — and breathe, 

In mournful cadences, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp's wild and touching wail, 

A melancholy dirge oV the dead year, 

Gk>ne from the earth forever. 



Awe and Reverence. 

1. It thunders ! Sons of dust, in reverence bow 1 
Ancient of Days ! thou speakest from above ; — 
Almighty ! trembling, like a timid child, 

I hear thy awful voice. Alarmed — afraid — 
I see the flashes of thy lightning wild. 
And in the very grave would hide my head. 

2. Now, all is hushed, and still, as death! — 
How reverend is this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof. 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 

Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 

And terror to my aching sight. 

The tombs and monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 

Thy voice; — m; own affrights me with its echoes. 
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EXERCISE XI. 
Rule 8. The langnage of scorn, contempt, or 
threatened revenge, when deliberate, requires a deep 
and guttural voice, rather slow movement, forcible 
utterance, and very emphatic significancy of expres- 
sion. But when violent^ it is loud and rapid in its 
utterance. The falling inflection prevails in the 
expression of these emotions. 

^ Scorn and Contempt. 

1. Beardless robber ! I 'never yet have learned to tremble 
before man ; why before thee, thou less than man f 

2. I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. 

8. Thou worm! thou viper! — to thy native earth 
Return I Away ! Thou art too base for man 
To tread upon. Thou scum I thou reptile I 



Unvy and Scorn. 

Aside the devil turned 
For envy, yet, with jealous leer malign. 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plain'd;- 
Sight hateful, sight tormenting I Thus these two, 
Imparadised in each other's arms, 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss; while I to hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire. 
Amongst our other torments not the least, 
Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines. 






QmssnoK What ia the rule ibr the laa({uitge of ■ooro, conUinpc, and threateoid 
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18. Live while ye may, 

Ye liappy pair; enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasure, for long ^oes are to succeed. 

So saying, his proud step he scomfal turned, 

But with sly circumspection, and began 

Through wood, through waste, o^er hill, o'er dale, his roam. 



C&rUempt and Threatened Revenge, 

Dog I neither knees nor parents name to me I 

I would my fierceness of revenge were such 

That I could carve and eat thee, to whose arms 

Such griefs I owe; so true it is and sure. 

That none shall save thy carcass from the dogs ! 

No, trust me, — would thy parents bring me, weighed, 

Ten — twenty — ransoms, and engage, on oath, 

To add still more; would thy Dardanian* sire, 

Priam, redeem thee with thy weight in gold,— 

Not even at thai price would I consent 

That she who bare should place thee on thy bier, 

With lamentation ! Dogs and ravening fowls 

Shall rend thy body, while a shred remains ! 



EXERCISE XII. 
BuLE 9. Language of joy, mirth, or other pleasura- 
ble emotions, should be read on a key a little above 
the middle pitch, with a smooth, flowing voice, median 
stress, quick movement, and varied inflections. 

• Dardanimi, adeacend«nt of Dardanus, who ia said to be the progrenitor of the 
Trojan kinga. 

QcKvnoN. What ia the rale for the langoage of Joy , mirth, or other pleasorabla 
rmoliona? 
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Joy and Oayefy, 

1. 0| yonder is the well-known spot, 

Mj dear, mj long lost native home I 
0, welcome is Ton little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam I 

2. Away ! away ! — our fires stream bright 

Along the frozen river, 
And their arrowy sparkles of brilliant light, 
On the fSrest branches quiver. 

8. Away I away to the mountain's brow, 

Where the trees are gently waving; 

Away I away to the mountain's brow, 

Where the stream is gently laving. 

4. Away I away to the rocky gl^n, 

Where the deer are wildly bounding I 
And the hills shall echo in gladness again, 
To the hunter's bugle sounding. 

5. The clouds are at play in the azure space. 

And their shadows at play in the bright green vale^ 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase. 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 

6. There 's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 

There's a titter of the winds in that beechen-tree, 
There 's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 



Qayety and Cheerfulness. 

1. 0, this is the beautiful month of May, 
The season of birds and of flowers; 
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The young and the lovely are out and away, 
'Mid the up-springiog grass and the hlossomSi at play; 
And many a heart will be happy to-day, 
In this beautiful region of ours. 

2. Sweet April, the frail, the capriciously bright, 

Hath passed like the lovely away; 
Yet we mourn not her absence, for swift at her flight 
Sprang forth, her young sister, an angel of light; 
And fair as a sunbeam that dazzles the sight, 

Is beautiful, beautiful May. 

8. What scenes of delight, what sweet visions she brings, 
Of freshness, of gladness, and mirth, 
Of fair sunny glades, where the buttercup springs, 
Of oool, gushing fountains, of rose-tinted wings, 
Of birds, bees, and blossoms, all beautiful things. 
Whose brightness rejoices the earth I 

4. How fair is the landscape I o'er hill-top and glade, 
What swift-vary 'ng colors are unrolled ; 
The shadow now sunshine, the sunshine now shade; 
Their light-shifting hues for the green earth have made 
A garment resplendent with dew-gems o'erlaid, 
A light-woven tissue of i 



5. These brighten the landscape, and softly unroll 
Their splendors by land and by sea; 
rhey steal o'er the heart witli a magic control, 
That lightens the bosom and freshens the soul; 
0, this is the charm that enliances the whole. 
And makiis them so lovely to me. 
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"* Calm DelighL 

Ho^ beautiful is the night I 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stair- 
Breaks the serene of heaven; 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine, 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray. 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is the night ! 



Wonder and Admiration, 

Creation is a display of supreme goodness, no less thait of 
wisdom and power. How lAany clear marks of benevolent 
intention appear eveiywhere around us! What a profusion of 
beauty and ornament is poured forth on the fiice of nature! 
What a magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man! 
What supply contrived for his wants! What a Variety of 
objects set before him to gratify his senses, to employ his 
understanding, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and glad- 
den his heart I Indeed, the very existence of the universalis a 
standing memorial of the goodness of the Creator. "** 



EXERCISE XIII. 

Bttle 10. When excessive joy is accompanied bj 
strong excitement, it should be read on an elevated 
key, and sometimes oven on the shouting pitch, with 
the prevailing falling inflection. 

QraftTioa. What is the rule for ezcenive Joy accompanied by strong excifeement I 
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Excessive Joy, • 
Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once again! 
I bold to you the hands yoa first beheld, 
To show they still are free. Metbinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again ! 0, sacred forms, how proud ye look I 
How high y«u lift your heads into the sky I 
How huge you are I how mighty and how free ! 
Ye are the things that tower, that shine, whose smile 
Makes glad, whose frown is terrible, whose forms, 
Bobed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine^ Ye guards of liberty ! 
I 'm with you once again ! — I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to yoa 
To show they still are free. I rush to you, 
As .though I could embrace you! 

Go, ring the bells, and fire the guns. 

And fling the starry banner out; 
Shout " Freedom I " till your lisping ones 

Give back their cradle shout; 
Let boasted eloquence declaim 

Of honor, hberty, and fame ; 
Still let the poet's strain be heard, 

With " Glory " for each second word. 
And eveiy thing with breath agree 

To praise our glorious liberty. 



Shouting and Narrative, 

NarratiTe. 

An hour passed on; the Turk awoke; 

That bright dream was his last; 
Ho woke — to hear his sentry's shriek. 



y^' 
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Shoatinjr. 

''ToaimB! ihejoome! the Greek! the Greek!' 

Nurative. 

He woke — to die 'midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke, 

And death-shots fiilling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozarris * cheer lus band ; -^ 

ShotHitog. 

^ Strike — till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike — for jour altars and jour fires; 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires; 
God, and your native land I " 



EXERCISE XIV. 

fiuLE 11. The language of anger, vexatioD, fear, 
alarm, and terror, is loud, high, vehement, and rapid 
in movement, varying, however, according to the in- 
tensity of excitement. The Calling inflection prevails 
in the expression of these emotions. 

Impatience, Anger, and Contempt. 

Brutus, Go to ; you are not Cassius,** 

Caserns. I am. 

Bn^ I say you are not. 

Caa. Urge me no more ; I shall forget myself: 
Have mind upon your health ; tempt me no further. 

• Bozarik, (Mkrco,) a Grecian commander, who fell in an attack on the Torlo, at 
Lapid, Augnat 20th, 1883. He expired in the moment of victor j. » Caaeioa, ( Oaiua, ) 
the friend of Brutua, and a conapirator against Gaeear. 

Qoaarioir. What is the rule fur the languafl^ of anger, Taxation, )har, alarm, and 
tarrori 
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Bru» Awaj, slight maul 

Cm. Is 't possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash cholerf 
Shall I be frightened when a madman stares f 

Cos, Must I endure all this I 

Bru. All this? ay, more. Fret, till yovr'piood heart 
break; — 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budget 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ? 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, 
I '11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughtei^ 
When you are waspish. 

Cm. Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You say, you are a better soldier;— 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true^ 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Ca$. You wrong me every way — you wrong me, Bratiw;*^ 
I said an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did I say better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cos. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved me. 

Bru. Peace, peace ; you durst not so have tempted him* 

Cos. 1 durst not ? 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What I durst not tempt him f 

Bru, For your life you durst not 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my lore; 
I may do what I sh^U be sorry for. 
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^rtt. Tou have done what you tisovld be sony f(»r. 
There is no terror, Cafisius, in jour threats; 
For I am arm'd so stroag in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me; — 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash. 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassiusf 
Should I have answered Caius Cassins so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts. 
Dash him to pieces. 

Cos. I denied you not. 

Bru, You did. 

Oa8. I did not; — he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rived my heart 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practice them on me. 

Cas, You love me not. 

BrtL I do not like your faults. 

Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flatte^r's would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus.* 

• Oljmpiif, a cetobntod moontein ia Bfacedonia. 
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Alarm and Fear, 

SearcLy there; nay, probe me; search i^^ wounded reinay 

Pull — draw it out— ^ 

Oh ! I am shot I A forked burning arrow 

Sticks across my shoulders; the sad venom flies 

Like lightning through my flesh, my blood, mj maooir. 

Ha ! what a change of torments I endure ! 

A bolt of ice runs hissing tlirough my body; 

'T is sure — the arm of death; give me a chair; 

Cover me, for I freeze, my whole frame shakes; 

Ohl 'tisdeathi 'tis death! 



EXERCISE XV. 

Rule 12. The language of authority, reproof, 
affirmation, denial, and defiance, generally requires a 
strong, full, energetic voice, with strong emphasis, 
varied movement, and falling inflection. 

AiUhoritt/, 

Silence I obstreperous traitors I 
Your throats offend the quiet of the city; 
And thou who standest foremost of these knaves, 
Stand back, and answer me — a senator; — 
What have you done ? Do you hear me ? 
Back, on your lives I treacherous cowards ! 
Do you know me I look on me ; do you know 
This honest sword I brandish ? Back ! back I I say. 

Quunox. What ii the ruk for tht luigiugtt of auUioritgr, reproof 
imUL, and defiance ? 

18 I 
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CiBSJkB PASSING THE BUBICON.* — KNOWLES. 
R^oof and Censure, 

1. How long did Caesar pause upon the brink of the Rubi 
con ? How came he to the brink of that river ? How dared 
he cross it ? Shall a private man respect the boundaries of private 
property, and shall a man pay no respect to the boundaries of 
his country's rights ? How dared he cross that river? — Oh! but 
he paused upon the brink. He should have perished on the 
brink, ere he had crossed it ! Why did he pause ? — Why does 
a man's heart palpitate when he is on the point of committing 
an unlawful deed? Because of compassion, you say. What 
compassion? The compassion of an assassin, that feels a 
momentary shudder, as his weapon begins to cut I 

2^ Caesar paused upon the banks of the Rubicon ? What was 
the Rubicon ? The boundary of Caesar's province. From what 
did it separate his province ? From his country. Was that 
country a desert? No; it was cultivated and fertile; rich and 
populous I Its sons were men of genius, spirit, and generosity I 
Its daughters were lovely and chaste ! Friendship was its in- 
habitant I Love was its inhabitant ! Domestic affection was 
its inhabitant! Liberty was its inhabitant! — all bounded by 
the stream of the Rubicon ! 

8. What was Caesar, that stood upon the bank of the Rubi* 
con? A traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of 
that country ! No wonder that he paused ; no wonder if, his 
imagination wrought upon by his conscience, he had beheld 
blood, instead of water; and heard groans, instead of murmurs I 
No wonder if some gorgon horror had turned him into stone 
upon the spot! But no! — he cried, " The die is cast!" He 
plunged — he crossed ! — and Rome was free no more ! ! 

» Subieui A river anciently forming Uie boundary between Gaol and Ita^. 
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Strong Affirmation. 
No one venerates the peerage more than I do; but, my lords, 
I must say, that the peerage solicited me; not I, the peerage. 
Nay, more, I can say, and will say, that^ as a peer of parlia- 
ment; as speaker of this right honorable house; as keeper 
of the great seal; as guardian of his majesty's conscience; as 
lord high chancellor of England; nay, even in that character 
aJone, in which the noble duke would think it an affront to be 
considered, but which character none can deny me, as a man, I 
am at this time as much respected as the proudest peer I now 
look down upon. 



BEPLT TO COET. — H. GRATTAN. 
Affirmation^ Denial^ and Defiance, 

1. The right honorable gentleman says I fled from the 
country after exciting a rebellion ; and that I have returned to 
raise another. No such thing. The charge is false I The 
civil war had not commenced when I left the kingdom, and I 
could not have returned without taking part. On the one side, 
there was the camp of the rebel ; on the other side, the camp 
of the minister, — a greater traitor than the rebel 

2. The stronghold of the constitution was nowhere to be 
found. I agree that the rebel who rises against the govern- 
ment should have suffered ; but I missed, on the . scaffold, the 
right honorable gentleman. Two desperate parties were in arms 
against the constitution. The right honorable gentleman be- 
longed to one of these parties, and deserved death. I could 
not join the rebel; I could not join the government; I could 
not join torture; I could not join half-hanging; I could not 
join free quarter. I could take part with neither. I was 
therefore, absent from a scene where I could not be active 
without self-reproach, nor indifferent with safety. 
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3. Many honontble gentlemen, thoaght differently from mo: 
I respect their opinians, but I keep my own; and I think now, 
•8 1 thought iheUf that the treiison of the minttter agaimt the 
liberties of the people, was infinitely worse than the rebellian 
of the people against the minister. 

4. I have returned, not, as the right honorable member has 
said, to raise another storm, — I have returned to discharge an 
honorable debt of gratitude to my country, that conferred a 
great reward for my past services. I have returned to protect 
that constitution of which I was the parent and the founder, from 
the assassination of such men as the right honorable gentleman 
and his unworthy associates. They are corrupt, they are sedi- 
tious, — and they, at this very moment, are in a conspiracy 
against their country. I have returned to refute a libel as false 
as it is malicious, given to the public under the appellation of a 
report of a committee of the lords. Here I stand, ready for 
impeachment or tria) ! I dare accusation I I defy ibe honorable 
gentleman I I defy the government I I defy their whole pha- 
lanx ! — let them come forth. I tell the ministers I will neither 
give them quarter, nor take it I I am here to lay the shattered 
remains of my constitution on the floor of this house, in defense 
of the liberties of my country ! 



SECTION II. 

TRAHTSITION. 

Transition means tbose sudden changes of voice 
that are made in reading or speaking, prompted by 
the emotions which the sentiment of the language 
inspires. 

QuHiiov. WhAtiitraaiitlou? 
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The general principles upon which transition depends, may 
be learned by carefully studying the preceding rules for ez< 
pression. But in order to aid the pupil in deciding when and 
where to make these changes, in the following exercise, we hare 
iBtFoduoed the necessary directions in small type. 

EXERCISE. 

Alexander's* f£A8t«> — dbtden. 

Narr»tiTe. 

T was at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son ; — 

Slow ud dignified. 

Aloft, in awful state, 
The god-like hero sat 
On his imperial throne. 

Narratire. 

His valiant peers were placed around, 

Their brows, with roses, and with myrtles, bound. 

Timotheus,*» placed on high. 

Amid the tuneful choir. 

With flying fingers, touched the lyie; — 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The praise of Bacchus,^ then the sweet musician simg, 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, and ever young. 

Loud and quic^ 

The jolly god in triumph comes ! 
Sound the trumpet I beat the drums I 

• Alexander, (the Great,) the ion of Philip, king of Macedon. He rabTerted the 
great Persian empire, in 334, B. C, tmd wept because he (bond nothiitg more to 
conquer. ^ Timotheue, one of the most celebrated lyric poets and musicians of 
antiquity. He flourished both at the court of Philip, and of his son Alexander, 
c Bacchus, in 'Greek mythology, th^ gud of wine. 

QrssTioMS. How may the general principles of transition be learned ? How are 
the changes of Toioe in transition indicated in this exercise ? 
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Flushed with a purple grace, 
He Bbows hi& honest &ce. 

Loud. 

Now, give the hautboys^ breath! — he oomea! he ccmeil 

Soft ftod unooth. 

Rich the treasure ; 

Sweet the pleasure; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 
Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain; 

IneraiiM. 

Fought his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slaiD. 

NarratiTe. 

The master saw the madness rise; 

Increaae. 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 

Narratif*. 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

Plantire. 

He chose a mournful muse. 
Soft pity to infuse ; 

Dignified. j 

He sung Darius ^ great and good ! 
By too severe a fate, — 

Slow and grave. 

Fallen! fallen! fallen! fallen! 

Fallen from his high estate, ! 

And weltering in his blood I 

Slow and plaintive. 

With downcast look the joyous victor sat, 
Revolving, in his altered soul, 

• Hautboys. (I'Oboys,) wind instroments, somewliat resembling tlie flute, b Darioa 
the nanie or title of several Persj&u kingB. 

i 
I 
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The various turns of fate below ; t 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 

Narrative. 

The mighty master smiled, to see 
Tliat love was in the next degree ; 
'T was but a kindred strain to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Soft and smooth. 

Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon, he soothed his soul to pleasures. 

Quick. 

Now, strike the golden lyre again ; 

Loud. 

•A louder yet, and yet a louder strain; — 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thundei. 

Soft and fuU. 

Hark I hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 
As awaked from the dead ; 
And amazed, he stares around. 

Loud and quick. 

Elevenge ! revenge 1 Timotheus cries, — 

See the furies arise I 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 

Slow and gr^TO. 

Behold a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand I 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battlo were slain, 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
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Loud tnd qiii«k. 

Qive the vengeaoce due 
To the valiant crew I 

Digaified. 

Behold, how they toss their torches on high ! 
How they jioint to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods! 

NarratiTV. 

Thus, long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 



SECTION III. 

PBB80NATI0N. 

Personation implies those changes or variatioBs of 
the voice necessary to represent two or more individ- 
uals as speaking. 

PerBonation is employed in reading dialogues, and other col- 
loquial compoBitions. These writings derive much of their 
force and beauty from the Bkillful application of this principle. 
The pupil, therefore, should exercise his ingenuity and discrimi- 
nation in studying the characters of the speakers, from their 
language and other circumstances, in the same manner as he 
would if they were actually before him. 

EuLE. Consider the condition, the feelings, and 
the temperament of the characters to be represented, 
and vary the voice in such a manner as best to per- 
Bonatf them. 

QuKSTiov s. What is personation ? In what kind of reading is personation em 
plojed ? How may the characters of the spoftkers he studied ? What is the rnle far 
persouatlim ? 
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EXERCISE. 
SCENE FROM " VIRfllNIUS." — J. 8. KNOWLES. 

Virginia was the daughter of Lucius Virginius, a Roman centunon, 
and was betrothed to Lucius Icilius, one of the tribunes. Appius 
Claudius, a Roman decemvir, smitten bj her beauty, employed Marcuf 
Claudius to seize her as a slave, and deliver her over to him. Virgin- 
ius, her father, being unable to recover her, seized a butcher's knife^ 
and plunged it to her. heart, exclainiing, "This is the only way, my 
child, to keep thee free and unstained." 

Lucius. ViRGiNius ! jou are wanted 
In Eome. 

Virginma. On what account f 
Jjuc. On your arrival 
You '11 learn. 

Vir, How ! is it something can't be told 
At once ? Speak out, boy I Ha ! your looks are loaded 
With matter, — Is 't so heavy that your tongue 
Cannot unburthen them ? Your brother left 
The camp on duty yesterday, — hath aught 
Happened to him ? Did he arrive in safety ? 
Is he safe ? Is he well ? 

Luc. He is both safe and well. 

Vir. What then ? What then ? — tell me the matter, Lucius. 

Luc. 1 have said 
It shall be told you. 

Vir. Shall ! I stay not for 
That "shall," unless it be so close at hand 
It stop me not a moment, — 't is too long 
A coming. Fare you well, my Lucius. 

Luc. Stay, 
Yirginius ; hear me with patience. 

Vir. WeD, 
I am patient. 

Luci Your Virginia — 
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Vir, Stop, my Lucius I 
I 'ra cold in every member of my frame I 
If 't is prophetic, Lucius, of thy news. 
Give me such token as her tomb would, Lucius, — 
I '11 bear it better, — Silence. 

Luc. You are still — 

Vir, I thank thee,. Jupiter I I am still a father! 

Lice, You are, Virginius. Yet— 

Vir. What, is she sick ? 

Luc. No. 

Vir. Neither sick nor dead I All well I No harm! 
Nothing amiss ! Each guarded quarter safe, 
That fear may lay him down and sleep, and yet 
This sounding the alarm I Thou tell'st 
A story strangely. Out with 't! I have patience 
For any thing, since my Virginia lives, 
And lives in health I 

Luc. You are required in Homo 
To answer a most novel suit. 

Vir. Whose suit ! 

Luc. The suit of Claudius. 

Vir. Claudius! 

Luc. Him that 's client 
To Appius Claudius, the decemvir. 

Vir. What ! Ha ! Virginia ! You appear 
To couple them. What makes my fair Virginia 
In company with Claudius ? — His suit ! What suit f — 
Answer me quickly! — Quickly! lest suspense. 
Beyond wliat patience can endure, coercing. 
Drive reason from her seat ! 

Lue. He has claimed Virginia. 

Vir. Claimed h<>rl Claimed her I 
On what pretense f 
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Lu^., He saTS sbe is the child 
Df a slave of his, who sold her to thy wife. 

Vir, Go on, — you see I am calm. 

Z/uc, He seized her in the school, 
And dragged her to the forum, where 
Appius was giving judgment. 

Vir. Dragged her to tho forum ! — Well, 
I told you, Lucius, I would be patient. 

Luc. Numetorious* there confronted him. 

Vir. Did he not strike him dead ? 
True, true, I know it was in the presence of 
The decemvir. O ! had I confronted him ! 
Well! well! the issue? Well, o'erleap all else, 
And light upon the issue. Where is she ? 

Luc. I was dispatched to fetch thee, ere I could learn. 

Vir. The claim of Claudius — Appius's client — Ha! 
I see the master-cloud — this ragged one, 
That lowers before, moves only in subservience 
To the ascendant of the other — Jove, 
With its own mischief break it and disperse it, 
And that be all the ruin ! Patience ! Prudence ! 
Nay, prudence, but no patience. Come ! a slave 
Dragged through the streets in open day ! My child I 
My daughter ! my fair daughter, in the eyes 
Of Rome ! Oil HI be patient. Come ! the essence 
Of my best blood, in the free common ear 
Condemned as vile. ! I '11 be patient. Come ! 
! they shall wonder, — I will be so patient. 

• MuuMtorioiu, the uucio of. Virginia 
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Rhetorical Dialogue. 
Bhetorical Dialogue embraces all compositioiu 
in which the writer incidentally introduces two indi- 
viduals, or more, as speaking. It should be read 
according to the preceding rule under personation. 

EXERCISE. 

HELPS TO READ. — BYKOM. 

1. A CERTAIN artist, I've forgot his name, 
Had got for making spectacles a fame, 

Or " Helps to Read " — -as, when they first were sold, 
Was writ upon his glaring sign in goldi; 
And, for all uses to be had from glass. 
His were allowed, by readers, to surpass. 
There came a man into his shop, one day — 
" Are you the spectacle contriver, pray ?" 
** Yes, sir," said he, " I can in that affair 
Contrive to please you, if you want a pair." — 

2. '* Can you ? pray do then." — So, at first, he chose 
To place a youngish pair upon his nose ; 

And book produced, to see how they would fit; — 

Asked how he liked 'em. — " Like 'em ? — Not a bit.'' 

" Then, sir, I fancy, if you please to try. 

These in my hand will better suit your eye." — 

"'No, but they do n't." — " Well, come, sir, if you please, 

Here is another sort, we '11 e'en try these ; 

Still somewhat more they magnify the letter; — 

Now, sir ! " — " Why now, — I 'm not a bit the better."— 

3. " No ! here, take these that magnify still more ; 
How do they fit? "— " Like all the rest before." 

QuuTiom. What is rhetorical dialogue ? How should it be read ? 
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Ib short, they tried a whole assortment through, 
But all in vain, for none of them would do. 
The operator, much surprised to find 
So odd a case, thought, sure the man is blind ! 
" What sort of eyes can you have got ? " said he. — 
" Why, very good ones, friend, as you may see." 
** Yes, I perceive the clearness of the ball, — 
Pray, let me ask you — Can you read at all ? " 
4. " No, you great blockhead ; if I could, what need 
Of paying you for any ' Helps to Read. — ^ " 
And so he left the maker in a heat. 
Resolved to post him for an Mrant cheat. 



SECTION IV. 

GBAMMATIOAL XSD RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

Pauses are suspensions of the voice in reading or 
speaking. They are necessary, not only to enable 
the reader or speaker to take breath, but are more 
especially important in order to give the hearer a 
distinct understanding of every thought. There are 
two kinds: 

1. The grammatical pauses, or those used in punctuation to 
mark the sense of written composition. 

2. The rhetorical pause, or a suspension of voice where gram- 
matical pauses do not require it. It is employed to produce 
rhetorical effect, and is marked thus ( | ). 

It is supposed that the pupil is already familiar with the 
ohaf acters employed in punctuation, and hence it is unnecessary 

QuESTioKS. What are pauses, and for what are they necessary ? How many kinds 
are there to be observed in prose compositions ? What are they ? For what are 
grammatical pauses used What U a rhetorical pause, and for whi-.t is it employed I 
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to introduce them here. It may be well, however, to remark, 
that no one of them has any uniform or definite length in 
reading, and must always depend on the emotions of the 
reader, and his rate of utterance. 

But the rhetorica. pause deserves the student's most careful 
attention, for, when properly observed, it adds force and impres- 
siveness to the thought or sentiment uttered. K it precedes 
an important word or clause, it excites expectation, and pre- 
pares the mind for what follows. Its length, like that of 
grammatical pauses, is indefinite, being governed by the impor- 
tance of the thought to be expressed. Hence, correct taste will 
better decide its proper length, and where it should be made, 
than any set rules. 

The following rule, however, embraces a few of the instances 
where its use is required, and is introduced for the purpose of 
calling the learner's attention to the subject. 

BuLE 13. The rhetorical pause is generally re- 
quired, 1st, Between a verb and its nominative. 2d, 
Before and after an intervening phrase* 3d, Before an 
adjective when it follows its noun. 4th, Before the 
second of ttvo nouns in apposition^ the latter being ex- 
planatory of the former. 5th, Before the verb when 
tv)o or more nouns in succession, are nominatives to it. 
6th, Before thaty when used as a conjunction. 7th, 
Where the ellipsis occurs. 8th, Before, and some- 
times before and after a word specially important. 9th, 
Before a verb in the infinitive mood, when governed by 
another verb. 10th, Before who, and which, when in 
the nominative case. 11th, Before that, when used 
for who. 

QuBSTiom. lla,y» the gramnuitica] pauaes aay unifbrxn or definite length in read- 
ing? What ia said of the rhetorical pause ? Has it any definite length ? What are 
Om specific cases given in the rule, where the rhetorical pause is generally TtiairtA 
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SXAMPLE8 OF EACH. 

1. Kindness | begets kindness, and love | begets love. 
Conscience | is the chamber of justice. 

2. Virtue | however it may be neglected for a time | will ulti- 
mately be respected. 

Modesty | especially in females | is always attractiTO. 

3. It was a calculation | accurate to the last degree. 
He had a mind | energetic, a judgment | discriminating. 

4. Hope I the balm of life | sooths us under misfortune*. 
Solomon | the son of Dayid | was king of Israel 

6. Saul and Jonathan | were warm friends. 
Riches, pleasures, and health | become erils to thoso who do 
not know how to use them. 

6. It is in society only | that we can relish those pure joys, 
which gladden the life of man. 

He went to Egypt | that he might see the pyramids. 

7. Add to your faith virtue; to yirtue | knowledge; to 
knowledge I temperanco; to temperance | patience; to pa- 
tience I godliness ; and to godliness | brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotherly kindness | charity. 

8. Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ | like 
a I God. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me I liberty | or give me | death. 

9. He has gone | to convey the intelligence. 
The greatest misery is | to be self-condemned. 

10. Death is the season | which tests men's hopes. 
This is the man | who deserves commendation. 

11. The general | that commanded the army was slain. 
No man | that is wise, will refuse to comply. 



EXERCISE. 
REPUBLICAN EQUALITY. — STORY. 
1. Gentlemen have argued, as if personal rights only | were 
*be proper objects of government But what, I would ask, is 
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life worth, if a man cannot eat | in security | the bread earned 
by his own industry ? If he is not permitted | to transmit to 
his children | the little inheritance, which his affection has des- 
tined for their use? What enables us to diffuse education 
among all classes of society, but | property ? Are not our pub- 
lic schools I the distinguishing blessing of our land | sustained 
by its patronage ? I will say no more about the rich | and the 
poor. There is no parallel to be run between them, founded on 
permanent, constitutional distinctions. The rich | help the 
poor, and the poor | in turn | administer to the rich. 

2. In our country | the highest man | is not above the 
people; the humblest | is not below the people. If the rich 
may be said to have additional protection, they have not addi- 
tional power. Nor does wealth here | form a permanent dis- 
tinction of families. Those J who are wealthy to-day, pass 
to the tomb, and their children divide their estates. Property | 
is thus divided | quite as fast as it accumulates. No iamij 
can, without its own exertions, stand erect for a long time under 
our statute of descents and distributions, the only true and 
legitimate agrarian law. It silently and quietly dissolves the 
mass, heaped up by the toil and diligence of a long life of 
enterprise and industry. 

8. Property is continually changing, like the waves of the 
sea. One wave rises and is soon swallowed up in the vast 
abyss, and seen no more. Another rises, and having reached 
ite destined limit, falls gently away, and is succeeded by yet 
another, which, in its turn, breaks and dies away silently on the 
shore. The richest man 'among us may be brought down to the 
humblest level; and the child, with scarcely clothes to cover his 
nakedness, may rise to the highest office in o\ir government. 
And the poor man, while he rocks his infant on his knees, may 
justly indulge the consolation, that if he possess talents and vir- 
tue, there v no office beyond the reach of his honorable ambition. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
POETRY. 
PoETiiY is commonly defined to be, " the language 
of passion, or of enlivened imagination." It is most 
generally formed into regular numbers, called poetic 
feety and has two general divisions ; rhymcy and blank- 
verse* 

In rhymef tbe terminating words or syllables in two or more 
lines correspond in sound. In hlank-verte, the lines are meas- 
ured as in rhyme, but the last words or syllables do not har- 
monize. 

The earliest accounts which history gives us concerning fM 
nations, bear testimony to the fact, that the first words erer 
recorded by writing, or transmitted by tradition, were of a 
poetic character. 



SECTION I. 

CONSTRUCTION OF VKRSB IN RHTME. 

1. A Poetic Foot consists of a particular arrangement and 
connection of accented and unaccented syllables. It is callod 
a foot with reference to a measured time in pronouncing it, and 
always embraces either two or three syllables. 

2. Quantity, with reference to the reading of poetry, denotes 
the time of pronouncing each syllable. 

3. A Syllable in scanning, is considered long or short A 
long syllable usually requires, relatively, tunce the length of 
time of a short one, in pronunciation. 

QuKflTfo:«8. What is poetry ? How is it gen«rally formed, and what are its gen- 
eral divisiona ? What is the distinction between rhyme and blank- verse *f What 
testimony does history bear in regard to poetry ? What is a poetic foot, and why is 
it so called ? What it quantity, with reference to the reading of poetry ? Uow are 
syllables oonaidered in scanning ? What is their relative time ? 

14 
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4. Accented syllables are always considered long, and wto^ 
tented ones, short. The long syllables are marked thus (-)t 
and the short ones, thus (%/). 

6. Scanning is the resolving or diyiding of rerses into the 
respective feet of which they are composed. 

The following are the names of poetic feet, with the charac- 
ters denoting the order, numberf and relative quantity of their 
syllables : 

Feet of two syllables. Feet of three syllables. 

1. Iambus, v - 6. Anapest. w - 

2. Trochee. - %, 6. Dactyl - w 

3. Spondee. - - 7. Amphibrach. «# - «, 

4. Pyrrhic v v 8. Tribrach, o o o 

The Iambus is in most common use, and the Trochee and 
Anapeet are the next frequent. The Spondee is Only thrown 
in for variety or harmony. A verse consisting purely of DaC" 
tyls, rarely occurs; and Amphibrach and Tribrach, are meas- 
ures for which we have no use in English compositions, except 
as bhey are occasionally thrown in with other measures, for the 
sake of variety. 



1. Iambic Verse, 

The Iambus is a poetic foot, consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray. 

There are seven forms of this verse, each of which is distin- 
guished by the number of feet it contains. The first, consists 
of one iambic foot, and the last, of seven, 

1. The first and shortest form of iambic verse, consists of 
one iambic foot, with an additional short syllable. The 

Questions. How may accented 6;llal>les be distinguished ? How nnarked ? What 
Lb scanning ? What kinda of poetic diet are here illustrated ? Which is in most 
common use? Which, next? How is the spondee used? What is said of the 
^actyl, amphibrach, and tribrach ? Of what does an iambus consist ? Which sjl' 
table is accented ? Which unaccented ? How many forms has iambic verse ? Of 
what does Che first form ooosist ? 
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additioncU syllable in this, and in all the following fonni of 
▼erse, is italicised, 

XZAMPLB. 

DlTld I hig, XstoUnd | ed, 
< COnf Id I Ing, C6DfoQDd | ed. 

NoTK. Although this form is asually denominated iambie, still it 
might with great propriety be called amphibrach, which consists of 
three syllables, marked thus (» • w ). 

2. The second form of iambic yerse, consists of two iambio 
feet. 

XXAlfPLB. 

TSll ail I ibOve, ThS debt | 6f IOto 

Ind an I bdlOw, T6 Him | w« Owe. 

Note. This form sometimes appends an additional thari syllable. 

EXAMPLE. ' 

With what I commO | ftdn, 
is hSared | thd | ceiin. 

3. The third form of iambic verse, consists of three iambio 
feet, to which there is sometimes added one long syllable. It 
admits a spondee or trochee for the first foot 

EXAMPLE. 

Nd bum I Ing hsat | by dfty, 
N6r blasts I df eve | nlng air, 
Sh&U tike I my hSalth | liway, 
if God I bd with I md thSre. 

4. The fourth form of iambic rerse, consists of four iambio 
feet. It admits a spondee or trochee for any foot except the 
last. 

EXAMPLE. 

/ 

With dy I ing hand, | ibOve | his hgad, 
Ui shook I thS frag | mJ^nt Of | his blade. 

QcMTiora. What might the first form with greater pr(^rietj be called ? Of 
what does the aeeond form consist ? The third ? What does the third form admit ! 
Of wtdit does the fourth form consist ? What does it admit ? 
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6. The Jiflh form of iambic rene, has fife iainbie feet A 
trochee, and aometimes a pyrrhic, may be substituted for so 
iambus, in any place, but the last ; and sometimes a short syl- 
lable is appended to the line. Heroic rerse^ or epic poetry * is 
written in this form. 

BXAMFUB. 

Thy A>r | fists. Wind | 80r,b ftnd | thy gre«n | rfitrSats, 
At Once | tbd mOn | &rch's ftnd | thd mtls | fi*s s8ats. 

6. The sixih form of iambic verse, consists of six iambic feet 
and is usually called the Alexandrine. It is used singly, and at 
the end of a paragraph. 

EXAMPLE. 

A neSd | Ifiss Al | dxftn | drine 9nds | thd sOng, 
Th&tlike I &woand | ddsuUke | dilgsits | slOw length | alZng, 

7. The seventh form of iambic Terse, contains seven iambic feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Thg mSl I &nchOl | ^ dSys | Ire cOme, | thd slid | dest Of | M 

ySar, 
Of wHil I ing winds | Ind nH | kfid woOds, | Ibid mSad | Ows 

brOwn I and sSre. 

NoTBi This form is rarely used, and instead thereof, the lines 
alternately con tain ybur and three feet* 

EXAMPLE. 

The mSl I linchol | f days | ire cOme, 

The Bftd I d«st Of I the year. 
Of wHil I ing winds | and na | kfid wOods, 

And mSad | Ows brOwn | &nd sSre. 

• Epic poetry, a poem describing the exploits of soipe hero. * Windsor, a town In 
England celebrated fur its castle. It has a beautiful forest of fifty-six miles in circuit 

QuKSTioiis. Of what doeH the fifth form consist 7 Wliat does this form admit m 
«ib»titutes ? What peculiar kind of verse is written in this form ? Of what does 
the sixih form consist ? What is it sometimM called ? What doea the aeventli 
fnrm contafai Is this fbvm much used ? 
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2. Trochaic Verse, 

The Trochee is a poetic foot, consisting of one long 
and one short syllable; as, hatefdl. 

There are six forms of this verse ; the first, consif ting of mie 
trochaic foot, and tiie last, of six. 

1. Th^ first and shortest form of trochaic yerse, has one tro- 
ohaic foot, with an additional long syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

DrSadfiil | gteams, Lightnings |^a«^ 

Dism&l I scrlams, ThOnddrs | crash* 

2. The second form of trochaic Terse, has tioo trochaic feet. 

EXAMFLE. 

Rich the I trSastire, JOyofis | mSeting, 

Sw6et th^ I plSasiire, Hfippy | greeting. 

NoTB. To the above form, a long syllable is sometimes added. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sound thg I tnlmpSts | sound, 
.Lst thS I jOy g6 I roiknd. 

8. The third form of trochaic verse, has three trochaic feet* 

EXAMPLE. 

Come y6 | wSary | strSnggrs, 
Once m6re | free fr6m | dSnggrs. 
KoTB. To the above form, a long syllable is frequently added. 
EXAMPLE. 

BSstlSss I mortals | toll f5r | naught, 
Bliss in I vilin fr6m | Oarth is | sZught, 



QcBSTiojra. Of what docs the trochee cmasfet ? Wliich syllable is accented ! 
Uow many forms has trochaic verse ? Of wliat does the first fornk consSst The 
1? Tlie third? 
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4. The fourth form of trochaic Terse, contaiiu four troehuo 
leot^ ftbd rarely has the long syllable appended. 

BZAMPLI. 

660 thS I raddj^ | mOmIng | smiling, 
Hear th« I grOve t6 | bliss bd | gnTlIng; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing, 
Streams along the valley straying, 

6. The fifth form of trochaic verse has^vc, and the nxlk, has 
nr trochaic feet ; but neither form is in common use. 

There are no poetic compositions consisting of spondees or 
pyrrhics exclusively ; yet they are in common use in poetry, 
with other forms of poetic feet. 



8. Anapeitic Verse, 

The Anapest is a poetic foot, consisting of two short 

syllables and one long one ; as, contravene. 

There are /our, forms of this kind of verse; the first^ consist- 
ing of one anapostic foot, and the last, of four. 

1. The firet form of anapestic verso, contains one anapestie 
foot 

XZAMPLS. 

S&y yOu so ? 'T is In vftin, 

Mjlst bd go ? Td cOmpliin. 

2. The second form of anapestic verse, has two anapestic fdet 

EXAMPLE. 

Tlsbiitfairl t5 b«lieve, 
That thd m&n | mHy dScSivo. 

QuMTioiis. Of what does the fbarth consist ? The fifth and sixth ? Are thers 
anj postic eompositlons consUiting exclusively of spondees or pjrrhics ? How ars 
they used? Of wbmt does an anapest consist? Which syllable is accented? 
Which are nnaccented ? How many forms has anapestic verse ? Of what does the 
first eonaist ? The second ? 
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KoT& SoroetiiMB this form has an additiooal tkari 6jUabl«. 

EXAMPLE. 

Th€n his cOar | ige did f^il | him, 
Fdr n6 Srts | could liriil | h'tnu 

S. Tho t&tnf form of anapestic Tene, haa Ifcree anmpOBtio fool 

EXAMPLE. 
1 &m mOn | irch Of ill 1 1 stSirej ; 
And my right | th^re is nOne | tO dispute; 
From the cen | ter all round | to tho sea, 
I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute. 

4. The fourth form of anapestic rem*, has four anapestic foot. 

EXAMPLE. 

&h 1 this thought | in th« midst | Of SnjOy | mSnt will stSy, 
Like & dSad | l&ifl6ss brSnch | In tM sQm | m«r s bright rfty ; 
And the beams | of tho smi | play around | it in vain ; 
It may smile | in its lights | but it blooms | not again. 

Note. The bhoYo form sometimes begins with an iambus, and has 
^n additional thori syllable at tlie end of the line. 

EXAMPLE. 

His rObe | w&s thS whirl | wind, his vOice | w&s thS than | dcr. 
And earth | it his foOt | stSps, wis rl7 | dn isQn | der. 



4. Dactylic Verse, 

The Dactyl is a poetic foot, consisting of one long 
and irfo short syllables ; as, ponderous. 

Note 1. Poems consisting wholly of dactyls are rare. When two 
or three dactyls are nsed, it is quite common to close the line with a 
trochee, or a short syllable. In the foUowing example, the first line 

QuKsriOKS. Of what does the fbird form conskt ? The fourth ? How doce this 
Hmn Mmetimes begin aod end ? Of what does a daoCjl conauft? How do Hnea 
■mucUmea cIom in dactylic vene ? 
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and the tliird are eompoeed of dad^a, exeept the last foot ; nd the 
second line and the fourth are anapedi except the first foot 

BZAMPLE. 

DftughtSr 6f I Zr5n, ^ \ wSke frOm thy | sfidndss ; 

Awftke ! I fSr thy fbes | sh&U dpprSss | thSe nd mOre ; | 
Bright o'er thy | hills dawns the | day-star of | gladness ; 

Arise I | for the night | of thy sor | row is o*eB. 

NoTC 2. There are no poems consisting exclosively of amphi- 
brachs, tribraclis, or pyrrhics. These, as poetic feet, howerer, are 
occasionally thrown in with other forms of verse, merely for variety, 
or as substitutes. 

NoTK 3. Although poetic lines consist of different numbers of feet» 
still, those feet may consist of iambuses, trochees, or other forms, 
embodied in the same line. 



SECTION II. 

CONSTRtTCTION OP BLANK-VERSE. 

Blank-verse consists of thoughts, expressed in 
regular poetic feet, hut without that correspond- 
ence of sound at the end of the lines, which rhyme 
requires. 

1. It is a noble, bold, and disencumbered species of versifica- 
tion, and is peculiarly suited to subjects, dignified and sublime, 
which demand more free and manly numbers than rhyme. 

EXAMPLE. 

S6me an | g51 guide | my p5n | cll while | I drSw. 
What noth | ing else | than an | gel can | exceed, 
A man | on earth | devot | ed to | the skies. 

Qusmom What is note second ? What is noie third ? Of wlut does bltfik* 
verse consist ? To what sutjjecti} is it peculiarly suited ? 
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2. Epic poetry may be written in blank-rerse or rhyme ; and, 
in either case, it consists of fine iambic feet, or what is equiva- 
lent thereto. Milton's Paradise Lost is an epic poem in blank- 
Terae, and each complete line, has^ve poetic feet 

EXAMFLB. 

Btit bid I hSr wSlI | b^wSre, | &nd stTll | Sr«ct, 
Lest, by | some fair | appear | ing good | sarprised. 
She die | tate false, | and mis | inform | the will» 
To do I what God | express | ly hath | forbid. 

8. Pope's translation' of Homer's Iliad, is an epic poem in 
rhyme, of the same measure, unless, as occasionally, an Alex- 
andrine is substituted for a line of regular length. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Th«n JOfo I frOm I | d&'s » tOp | his hOr | r6r8 sprteds; 
The clouds | burst dread | ful o'er | the Gre | dan heads ; 
Thick light | nings flash ; | the mut | toring thun der roUf ; 
Their strength | he with | ers, and | unmans | their souls. 

2. Dispersed | around | the plain, | by fits | tley flght^ 
And here and there, their scattered arrows light; 
But death and darkness o'er the carcass spread,— 
There burned the war, and there the mighty bled. 

4. All kinds of poetry, whether in rhyme er blank-rerse, at 
lyrics, odes, psalms, hymns, songs, ballads, sonnets, or whatorer 
called, are written in sdmo one of the foregoing forms, or in tiie 
combination of two or more of then) ; and no pupil can &il to 
designate the tiame of each foot, when he has once learned the 
number and quantity of the syllables ef which it is composed. 

• Ida, a mountain in Aaia Minor, at the baae of which was andeat Tro j. 

Qomnom. » Row may epic poetry bo written ? What poema are ipeeiment of 
epic poetry * Matt aU kinde of poetry be written In acme one of the pveeediiDii 
ftrwit or a ootnbliMriihm of them '* 
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SECTION III. 

F'^sHc or ^rmonU Panuea. 
fljOtMONiC pauses are employed in the reading of 
poetrj, to produce a smooth and harmonious utter- 
ance* Thej are commoulj' divided into the Casuralf 
Demv'C^uuralf and Final; and occur both in rhyme 
and blank-verse. 

Those pauses are peculiar to poetry, and are employed in 
iMi^i^ioQ to those used in prose. Their length, like the gram- 
mi^tical and rhetorioal, must be decided b|y the tas^ of the 
reader. 



1. CcBsural Pause* 

Tlie Coiwral pausje, marked thus ( || )t divides a 
poetic line into equal or unequal parts. Its object is 
to denote such pauses as the melody requires, inde- 
pendently of the metrical feet and the grammatical 
relation of words. 

The csesural pause commonly occurs near the middle of the 
line; generally after the fourth, Jifth, or gixtk syllable, and but 
larely albr tbe gecond or eighth, 

U When this pause falls after the fourth syllable^ the briskest 
Bielody is thereby formed, and the most spicited air is given to 
the liae or verse. « 

On her white breast I a sparkling cross she wociv 
Which Jews might kiss |} and infidels adore. 

.. M .,., ■ ■ ■ I ■ ^ I 

QossnoKi. For what «re h«nnoiuc psnaes employed ? How ftre tbey divMed? 
Are the pmnei vmd in prose tito used in poetrj ? What ptneef ar^ pconttar. to 
poelrj i Whatiaiheir tongtb i For wiiatis the onaora) paqae^Utfed, or what itSy 
olject ? Where does it coaimonlj ocoor ? Where abQuld, ifc oenur ta. produqn tin 
briakertBieUMlj? 
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2. Wh&a the pause oeoure after the fifth syllable^ diriding the 
line into equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered; and the 
Terse loses that brisk and sprightly air, which it had in t)ie 
former case, and becomes more smooth, gentle^ and flowing. 

EXAMPLE. 

Eternal sunshine I of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer aecepted | and each wish resigned. 

3. When the pause follows the sixth syllable, the Terse booomes 
more solemn and graTo. It moTOS with a more alow and meat- 
ured pace, than in either of the former cases. 

EXAMPLE. 

The wrath of Peleus' » sons, ft the direful spring 
Of all the Chrecian woes, | O goddess, sing I 

4. The graTe, solemn cadence becomes still more sensible 
when the pause occurs after the seTonth syllable, which is as ] 
the end of the line as it ordinarily fiiUs. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. And in the smooth. description || murmur still. 

2. Loog-loyed, adored ideas, U all adieu. 



2. DenU'Ccesural Pause. 
The Demi'Casural pause must be sUgbt, in or-der 
to avodd an J thing like a sing-song tone in. reading* 
It is marked thus ( J ). 

EXAMPLE. 

Warms | in the sun, | refreshes | in the breeze, 
Glows I in the stars, I and blossoms | in the trees ; 

. A'Pelen* is said to hsTe been king of Acqoina, a Greckn island In the Sardiniao 
Golf. 

Qunnoira. What is the effect when the pause occurs after the fifth sjUable ? 
iNieo it occiira afttr the rii^ tyUaUa ? When ir oaoim«fter tbe<«evwi(h ? What . 
Is laid of the deml-cnaural pause ? 
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Lives I through all life, I extends | through all oxteat» 
Spreads | undivided, | operates | unspent. 



3. Final Pause. 

The FiTud pause occurs at the end of a line, 
both in rhyme and blank*yerse, and thus enables the 
hearer, more readily, to distinguish the latter from 
prose. It is marked thus (. .)• 

EXAMFLSS. 

1. When Science from Creation's &ee . . i 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, I 

What lovely visions yield their pUco . . 

To cold, material laws I 

2. Whence Adam soon repealed . • 

The doubts that in his heart arose ; and now . . 

Led on, yet sinless, with desire to know . . 

What nearer might concern him, how this world . . 

Of heaven and earth, conspicuous, first began. 



SuLE. Harmonic pauses increase the beauty of 
verse, and should be regarded when they do not 
injure the sense. 

In the following verse, harmony requires the csesural pause 
after the word sad, but the sense requires a pause af ter mI, 
where it must be made, even at the sacrifice of harmony. 

EXAMPLE. 

Incorrect marking, 
I sit, with sad B civility I read. 

Correct marking, 
I sit, II with sad civility I read. 

QtmnioHW. Where does the final pause occur? What k iCi nee? How lill 
■Mrked > What !• the rule ibr harmonic pauaea ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. In adamantine chains {| shall death be boand, 
And heirs grim tyrant ll.feel the eternal wound.- 

2. Then from his closing eyes I thy form. shall part, 
And the last pang || shall tear thee from his heart. 

3. For what offense I the queen of heayen began • . 
To persecute so braye, || so just a man. 

4. When, mad with tempests | all the billows rise . . 
In all their rage, D and dash against the skies. 

5. Soft I as the slumbers tof a saint | forgiyen, 

And mild | as opening beams D of promised heayen. 

6. She said | and struck ; deep entered | in her side . • 
The piercing steel, 1 with wreaking | purple dyed ; 
Clogged I in the wound, |] the cruel | weapon stands ; 
The spouting blood || came streaming | o'er her hands. 
Her sad attendants |] saw the deadly stroke, 

And with | loud cries D the sounding | palace shook. 

[ 7. There is a land |j of every land the pride. 

Beloved by Heaven ii o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter scenes || dispense serener light, 
And milder moons |1 imparadise the night ; 
Oh, thou shaltfind, H howeer thy footsteps roam. 
That land, |. thy country, || and that spot | thy home* 

8. So, in the field || with Ceres' ^ beauty spread, 
TJprears | some ancient oak || his reverend head ; 
Chaplets andlsacred gifts || his boughs adorn. 
And spoils of war || by mighty heroes won. 

9. High on his helm || celestial lightnings play ; 
His beamy shield || emits a living ray ; 

Th' unwearied blaze || incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star-fires || th' autumnal skies 

•OiTM^ in mythology, the godden of com, or the name of com, dAtfled. 
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10. The dumb shall sing, || the lame | his crutch forego^ 
And leap | exulting I like the bounding roe. 

11. So when an angd I by divine command, 
With rising tempeets | shakes a guilty land. 

12. The sea is wavelees | as a lake ingulf d . . 

Idid sheltering hills, | without a ripple spread* .. 
Its bosom, I silent and immense^ | the hues* . 
Of flickering day | have from its sur&oe died* 
Leaving it garb'd | in sunless majesty. . 



SECTION IV. 
Metrical AecerU. 
Metbical AccEisrr is b stress laid upon eertam syl- 
lables in verse, recurring at regular intervals, and 
generally corresponding with the common accent, but 
not always. 

1. In iambic measure, it fidls on the last syllahle of each focrt 

KXAMPLB. 

H5w lOved | hOw tSI | tied Once | fLv&tk | thSe nOt ; 
Td whom I rdlflt | §'d, Or | by whOm | b^igOt; 
A heap | of dust | alone | remains | of thee; 
'T is all I thou art, | and all | the proud | shall be. 

2. In trochaic measure, the accent falls on the Jirti syllable 
of each foot 

EXAMPLE. 

MSy e&ch | mOm th&t | In sQc | cSssiOn, « 

Adds ndw | mSrcids | 9?£r | fiOwIng, 
Leave a | strong and | deep im | pression 

Of my I debt, for | ever | growing. 

Qvimona. What is meirioia aooent WtMr* doM k frU ia iambia 
Wbftr^, in troohaio mcMiir* 
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3. In anapestio measure, the aooent &Us on the la$t syllable 
of each foot, 

EXAMPLE. 

M&y 1 gOv I £rn my p&s | sions with Sb | BOlfite swly; 
^nd g;r6w wl | sSr i&nd bSt | tSr 3b life | we&rs &w&y. 

4. In dactylic measure, the accent falls on the Jint syllable 
of each foot The first line in the following example, ends with 
a trochee^ and the second, with an additional long syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

Brf^htS^t &nd I b^t 6f th« | sOns 6( thS | mOmlng, 
Dfliwn Oil oftr | darkness, &nd | l6nd fts thine | aid. 



BuLE* the metrical accent shoald be observed 
vhen it will not impair the sense, or so much derange 
the customary accent as to be harsh and unpleasant 
to the ear. 

It would too much impair the sense, as well as do riolence to 
every ear of any refinement, to read the following example 
strictly in accordance with the metrical accent, as it is marked. 

EXAMPLE. 

EUse 61 I 6qu:ince, \ like Ike \ prism£t | Ic glflss. 
Its gaudy colors spreads in every place. 

NoTK. In the following examples, and in others of a similar char* 
acter, in which there is an unpleasant harshness produced by the 
conflict of the common and the metrical accents, a compromise may 
be made, and both syllables may be accented nearly alike. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. OQr ni \ prime fiOe | In time | m&y mUch | rSlSnt. 

2. Enc&mp | thdir 18 | gidns, Or | with ob \ tc(ure wing. 

QoMTTOHi. Wh«re doM the accent fkll in *nape«e!o measnre ? Where does 11 
Idl in dactjlle measure ? What is the rale for metrical aeoenk t What maj be 
4oiie when it oonflicts with the oommon aooent ? 
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SECTION V. 
Metrical Changes, 

Metrical Changes are used to signify those varia* 
tions that are sometimes made in words by poetic 
license, to accommodate them to the measure which 
the verse requires. 

These changes are frequently indicated by an apostrophe, 
which denotes that the word is abbreviated ; but at the present 
time, custom seems inclined, in most instances, to omit this 
notation, and leave the reader to determine when such changes 
are necessary, 

A syllable may sometimes be added to the end of a word in 
pronouncing it, which would not commonly be sounded. 

BuLE. When abbreviations are made in words, or 
additions are made to them by poetic license, they 
must generally be so far regarded in reading, as not 
to increase or diminish the number of syllables beyond 
what the measure requires. 

Note. Whenever a line in verse contains a redundant letter or 
BjUable^ or more than the measure requires, it should either be en- 
tirely Bupjiressed, or so slightly and rapidly uttered as to coalesce 
with the one following. Great care is necessary in reading lines oi 
this description, in order to preserve the harmony. , 

In the following examples, the feet upon which metrical 
changes are made, are nrinted in italics. 

' EXAUFLES. 

Abbreviations. 
1. On ev I ery side \ with shad | 6wy squad \ rons deep. 
And hosts | infu I ri&tv shake \ the shud | dering grovnd. 

QuKSTXoxs. What are metrical changeH ? How are tbej irt-quently ii>diiated I 
What license do poets sornettmes take with words ? What is the rule fur readioff 
inch lines as contain abbreviations or additions ? How should redundant letters u* 
syllables be treated 't 
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2. 'Tis mine \ to teach | th' inac \ tiye hand | to reap, 
Kind na | ture*s boun | ties o*er | the globe diffused. 

3. Bend 'gfiiiist | tlie 6te<^p | y hill | thy b resist, 
Who durst | defy | Dt Ornnip \ otout | to Brmi. 

Additions. 
t, *# Let eatjh 

Hii adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit woU I hii helm, { gripe faat { hii orb | ed* shield* 

2, And now beneath them lay the wished-for apot. 
The Ea I cred bower | of that renown | ed hifd. 

In the first example, the East two fiyllahlea in tho wordft evrry, 
abadmri/, infuriate, and shuddeWfl^, are to be bo pronounced as 
to coalesce in the sound of oiio syllable. In the second and 
third examples, the words tk' ifraattve nnd Ui Omnipot^ntj ar** 
prooouncod [i^m-activej and [tftom-ni potent,] in order Co pr^ 
serve tha meaBuro and harmony. In the eiample under 
•' additions," ai, in the words oxhed and renownetf, must be pro- 
nounced as a distinct syllabla 



SECTION VL 

Meading Poeirr/. 
The general direction for reading poetry \b, to give 
it that measured^ harmonious flow of iiound, which 
distinguish ea it from prose, without fulliag into a 
chanting, or sing-song proaunciationj which lenders it 
ridiculous. 

The rules already giv^en for reading prost^ are eq^unlly appli- 
cable to pottry* The metrical structuro of poetry, however, re- 
(juires a few uddUional ones, which it ia propor here to introduce. 

* I'ht^ iA nnt properly tlie et^niolGgiebl figure of pfLr<i)FD(CR, but n JiAi ttiB ivtm 

15 10* 



i 
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BuLE 1. Poetry should be read with a faller swell 
of the open vowels than prose, and in a more melodi- 
ons and flowing manner. 

BXAMPLB. 

I sa I cred Truth 1 1 thy tri | umph ceased | awhile. 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 
When leagued oppression poured to northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoors * and her fierce hussars,^ 
Wared her dread standard to the breeze of mora, 
Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn. 



Rule 2. Poetry should be read in such a manner 
as best to convey the meaning of the author, and aU 
sing-song should be carefully avoided.. 

The italicized syllables mark the difference betweer the moor^ 
red and the correct readings. 

,r EXAMFLS. 

Incorrect Reading, 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consefii^noe. 
The man, who dreamt hxmaelf so gteal^ 
And his importance of such weigkU 
That all around, in all that 's done. 
Must move and act for him alone, 
Will learn, in school of trihulatiot^ 
The folly of his expectation. 

• FluMloorit A kind of light inikntr j. b Hoasara, mounted soldiers in the Germaii 
army— cavalry. 

Qmnom. Wbal is nil« first for reading poetry ^ What Is •nle jeoood ftw 
•wading poetry f What trait is presented in the incorrect readinf: of the example ? 
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Correct Reading. 
'Beware of Uo avhlime a sense 
Of your own worik and consequence. 
The moil, who dreams himeelf^o gre&i, 
And his importance of such tffeight, 
That all around, in all that's done^ 
Must move and act for him alono, 
fFUl learn, in school of tribulation, 
The folly of his expectation. 



Bulk 9. In reading poetiy, care Bhoold aho be 
taken not to emphasize particles and words that rhymes 
unless the sense requires it. 

EXAMFLX. 

Incorrect Beading. 
I saw two clouds at morning, 

Tinged with the rising eun; 
And m the dawn, they floated on, 

And mingled into oiu ; — 
I thought that rooming cloud was blei^' 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 

Correct Beading. 
1 saw two clouds at morning, \ 

Tinged with the rising sun ; 
And m the dawn, they floated on, j 

And mingled into one ; — 
I thought that morning cloud was hleetn 
It moved so sweetly to the west, 

qiamnom. What is rote third ? WluUflialtitpreMfitadlnlibeineorrMtrMdIiit 
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GENERAL EXERCISES IN POETRY. 

In reading th« following exercisefl^ the pupil should be carefnl to 
obsenre the proper inflections of the voice, the emphatic words, the 
harmonic and grammatical pauses^ the metrical accent and metrical 
changes ; and, at the same time, be particular to avoid such sing-song 
utterance, as would destroy all poetic < beauty. He ehonld also 
practice scanning the different kinds of verse, until he becomes 
, familiar with all the measures. 

EXERCISES I. 

THE WOOD-BOSE AKD LAUBEL. — A FABLB. 

' Imnbie meature. — Uinet of variou» lengths, eoimding of four, ikret, omm 
tiDofed^ 

!• In these |* deCp sbSdes | \ flow | rSt blOwB, 
Whose le&ves | \ thOu | s&iid swSets | disclose; 
With modest air it hides its charms, 
And every breeze its leaves alarms ; 
Turns on the ground its bashful eyes, 
And oft unknown, neglected dies. 
This flower, as late I careless strayed, 
I saw in all its charms arrayed ; 
Fast by the spot where low it grew, 
A proud and flaunting Wood-Rose blew. 

2. With haughty air her head she raised, 
And on the beauteous plant she gazed. 
While struggling passion filled her breast, 
She thus her kindling rage expressed; — 

" Thou worthless flower, / 

Go, leave my bower, 

QoKmoHi. What is the pupil required to observe in reading the general exereisef 
in poetry ? What Is scanning ? In what IHnd of measure is the first exercise ? CH 
a«w many fleet do th« lines eonsist ? 
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And hide in humbler scenes thy head; 

How dost thou dare, 

Where roses are, 
Thy scents to shed ? 

Go, leave my bower, and live unknown, — 
I'll rule the field of flowers alone." 

8 ** And dost thou think,'' the Laurel cried, 
And raised its head with modest pride, 
While on its little, trembling tongue, 
A drop of dew incumbent hung — 
*^ And dost thou think I '11 leave this bower, 
The seat of many a friendly flower. 

The scene where first I grew ? 
Thy haughty reign will soon be o'er, 
And thy frail form will bloom no more ; — 

My flower will perish, too; 
But know, proud rose. 
When winter's snows, • 

Shall fall where once thy beau ti or »tood, 
My pointed leaf of shining green 
Will still amid the gloom be seen, 

To cheer the leafless wood." 

4. " Presuming fool ! " the Wood-Rose cried. 
And strove in vain her shame to hide ; — • 

But ah I no more the flower could say; 
For while she spoke, a transient breesse 
Came rustling through the neighboring trees, 

And bore her boasted charms away. 

5. And such, said I, is beauty's power; 
Like thee she falls, poor trifling flowor; 

And if she lives her little day, 
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Life's winter comes with mpid paoe^ 
And robs her form of ereiy gtaeei 
And steals her bloom awaj. 

6L But in thy form, thou Laurel green. 
Fair Virtue's semblanoe soon is seen : — 

In life she cheers each different stage, — 
Spring's transient reign, and summer's gbw» 
And autumn mild, advancing sbw,— 

And lights the eye of age. 



EXEBOISB II. 
mr COUIITET. — ANOK. 

lambie meature. — Lings eotuiding of four andth^ti ftMi, 

1. I love I my ooun | try's pine- | clad hills, 
Her thou | sand bright | and gush | ing riUs. 

Her sun | shine and | her shade ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
<^ Their hoary heads high in the air, 
In wild, &nta8tic forms* 

2. I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide, 

To seek the ocean's breast; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales^ 
Her shady dells, her flowery dalias. 

The haunts of peaceful rest. 

8. I love her forests dark and lone, 
For there the wild bird's merry tone, 
I hear from mom till night; 

QoBtnom. In what measure it the McondexeroiM? HowmanyftetindileflMtf 
!Kwhi«fcdoea an Iambic oonabt? Hmt la iambic meaior* aMabtid ? 
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♦ 
A.nd there are Jovelier flowers, I ween, 

Than e'er in eastern lands were seen^ 

In varied colors bright 

4. Her forests and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 
• Have all their charms for me; — 
But more I love my country's fame, 
Those words, that echo deathless fame, ' 

The land of Liberty. 



EXERCISE III. 

ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. — MONTGOMERY. 

Trochaic meamre. — Some Hnet of three feel with an addiUandl limff 

syllable, and others of three fed on!y. 

1. H%h«r, I h%hSr, | will w« | climb. 

Up the I mount 6f | glOry, 
That our names may live through time, 

In our country's story ; 
Happy when our welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls. 

2. Deeper, deeper, let us toil, 

In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth and learning's spoils 

Win from school and college ; 
Delve wo there for richer gems. 
Than the stars of diadems. 

8. Onward, onward, may we press, 
Through the path of duty; 

<)visnom. In what meMure ft exerdM third ? How many ft^t do the Unas oah- 
lidD? Of what dooi A trochae oooiiai ? Which tyUahto it accented 
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y iitoe k trae liappin«BB, 

Excellence, true beauty; 
Minds are of celeBtial birth ; 
Make we, then, a heaven of earth. 

4. Closer, closer, let xis knit 

Hearts and hands together. 
Where our fireside comforts sit 

In the wildest weather; 
0, they wonder wide who roam, 
For the joys of life from home. 

5. Nearer, dearer bands of love. 

Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father's house above, 

To the saints' communion; 
Thither, every hope ascend. 
There, may all our labors end. 



EXERCISE IV. 

THE HERMIT. — BEATTIE. 

Anapniie and Iambic meaturet, — The fifth line and ths MventA c/ fht 
teeond stanza, md with an additional long tyllable 

1. At thg close I 6f thS dSy | whSn thg him | let Is sUll, 

AndmOr | tiUs thgswSets | 6f f^rgSt | fi!llDgss prOvo; 
When naught but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove ; — 
It was thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began; 
No more with himself, or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 

QmERiom. In what measorea is the fourth ezvroiae writtea ? Of wfaai dow m 
i eooaiat ? How accentad ? 
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2. And darkness and doubt are now flying avay; 

No longer I roam in oonjecture forlorn; 
Sc breaks on the traveler, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effiilgenoe of mom. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descend | ing^ 

And nature all glowing, in Eden's first bloom. 
On the cold cheek of death, smiles and roses are blend | tng 

And beauty, immortal, awakes from the tomb. 



DEPARTUBE OF THE YEAR,— ANON. 
6, wSep I f^i thd garth | and thS chll | drdn 6f mSnl 
Awake the sad music of mountain and glen ! 
Pour out the deep voice of lament on the blast, 
Foi a year hath gone down to the grave of the past ! 

Lament! for the year, with its promise of bliss, 
Hath gone from a world full of mourning like this; 
And the hopes that it brought have beer trampled in dust, 
And itF paths have been paved with the hearts of the just I 

Eejoice!, for the day of redemption draws nighl 
Let loud halleluiahs resound through the sky I 
Let the years roll away, and the darkness shall flee; 
Bejoice and exult, for the earth shall be free I 



EXER^CISE V 
THE FOX AND THE CROW. — JANE TAYLOR. 
AnapedU and Iambic measures. — The first two lines and the fourth in tks 
fifA stanza, commence wiUi an iambic ; all the other feet are anajtesdc 
1, Th« fox I &nd th« crOw, 

In prOse, | I well knOw, 
MSny good | llttld girls | cSin rehearse; 

In what iiMMurc is ezerdM fifth ? Of what do the Ihiek conilit ? 
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P«rhftps I n win tSll, 
TrUttf near | ly &8 w«H, 
If wg try I th« dime ft | bl« In tarM. 

2. In a dairy, a crow, 

Having ventured to go, 

Some food for her young ones to seek, 
Flew up in the trees, 
With a fine piece of cheese. 

Which she joyfully held in her beak. 

8. A fox that lived nigh. 

To the tree saw her fly, 

And to share in the prize made a tow; 
For having just dined. 
He for cheese felt inclined; 

So he went and sat under the bough. 



BXBRCISB VI. 
STAB OF THB EAST.— ^^HEB^S* 

ikutyiie tnetuure. — The first line and the third of each daraa etoM ¥fUk ^ 
trochee, and the second and fourth with an additional long $iftlMU, 

1. Br^htfot &nd | b€8t df thS | sOns 6f thS | mOming, 
D&wn 6n oUt \ darkndss &nd | l8nd Us thine | did; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning. 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is | laid. 

2. Cold on his cradle, the dew-drops are shining; 
Low lies his head, with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him, in slumbers reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. 

QuBsnom. What kind of measure is exerclM sixth ? Bdw do the Hbm «aA I 
Of what does dac^lic measure ooosikt ? How is it accented. 
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3. Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion. 
Odors of Edom* and offerings divine? 

Gems of the mountain, and peark of the ooeaot 
Myrrh from the forest^ and gold from the mine i 

4. Vainly we offer each ample ohlation ; 
Vainly with gold would his favor secure; 
Richer by far, is the hearths <idoratioQ ; 

. Dearer to God are the prayers of tlto poor* 



Hail to the brightness of Zion's glad morning 1 
Long by the prophets of Israel foretold ; 

Hail to the millions from bondage returning ; 
Gentiles and Jews the blest vision behokL 

The following stanza, though not stnctly tribach, tnay be so 
read as to give a good specimen of that measure, by closing the 
third line and the ninth with an adoitional long syllable, and 
pronouncing all other syllables in the same stanza with an 
equally short quantity 

V 

C6me, th6u Al | mighty King, 
HSlp lis thj^ j n&me 16 sing, 

HSip fts td I praise; 
F&thSr ill I gl5r!o(is, 
,0'6r yi 7lc I t6riofls, 
C6me, &nd rfiign | 6v5r fts, 

Ancient 6f | diys. 

• Edom, the conntry of Uie Edomites, about eighty miles eaut of Jenuftlmn. 
QrKjnon. How may the above stai^za be made to illustrate tribrach 
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EXERCISE VII. 

A 3UMMER-EVENINa MEDITATION. — ^BARBAULD.* 

Iambic Metuure. — JSaeh lint hat Jive fed. 

J. 'T 18 past! I The sul | try ty | rant of | the south 
Has spent | his shortr | lived rage; | more grate | ful houn 
Move sileni on; — the skies no more repel 
The dazzled sight, but with mild, maiden beams 
Of tempered luster, court the cherished eye 
To wander o'er their sphere, where, hung aloft, 
Dian's *> bright crescent, like a silver bow 
New strung in heaven, lifts high its beamy horns, 
Impatient for the night, and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. 

2. Fair Venus shines 
E'en in the eve of day, with sweetest beam 
Propitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance from her dewy locks. 

The shadows spread apace, while meek-eyed Eve,« 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow' retires 
Through the Hesperian ^ gardens of the west, 
And shuts the gates of day. 

3. 'T is now the hour. 
When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts. 
The cool, damp grotto, or the lonely depth 

kBarbauld, (Anna Letitia Aikin,) a pleaslnfr English writer, bom in 1742, and 
died at the age ot 82. » Dian, (Diana,) the mOon, or the goddess, said to jcnide the 
ahariot of the moon. 'Eve, evening personified. A Hesperian garden, allasion is 
nere made to a celebrated garden in heathen mythology, situated at the west, auc 
laid to have abounded with golden apples, and other fruits of the most delicioos kind 

QcKSTioss. What measure is exercise seventh ? Uvw numy feet In each ttn* ' 
What kind of verse is it ? 
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Of unpierced woods, where wrapt in solid shade 
She mused away the gaudy hours of noon, 
And fed on thoughts unripened by the sun, 
Moves forward ; and, with radiant finger, points 
To yon blue concave, swelled by breath divine, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o'er the face of ether 
One boundless blaze — ten thousand treiabling firesi 
And dancing lusters, where th' unsteady eye, 
Eestless and dazzled, wanders unconfined 
O'er all this field of glories; spacious field. 
And worthy of the Master I he, whose hand. 
With hierc^lyphics older than the Nile, 
Inscribed the mystic tablet, hung on high 
To public gaze, and said, " Adore, man« 
The finger of thy God!" 

4. From what pure wells 
Of milky light, what soft o'erflowing urn, 

Are all these lamps so filled — these friendly lamp% 

Forever streaming o'er the azure deep 

To point our path, and light us to our home ? 

How soft they slide along their lucid spheres, 

And, silent as the foot of time, fulfill. 

Their destined courses ! Nature's self is hushed, 

And, but a scattered leaf which rustles through 

The thick-wove foliage, not a sound is heard 

To break the midnight air, though the raised ear, 

Intensely list'ning, drinks in every breath. 

5, How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise I 
But are they silent all ? or is there not 

A tongue in every star, that talks with man 

And wooes him to be wise? nor wooes in vain;— 
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Tills dead of midiiigbt is the noon of thougli^ 
And wisdom mounts W zenith with the stais. 
At this still hour, the self-collected qoul 
Turns inwaid, and beholds a stranger there 
Of high descent, and more than mortal mok; 
An embryo God; a spark of fire divine, 
Which must bum on ibr ages, when the bub,— 
Fair transitory creature of a day ! — 
Has closed his golden eye, and, wrapt in shades, 
. Forgets his wonted journey through the east. 



SECTION VI. 

LTRIC POKTRT. 

Ltric Poetby, such as psalms, hymns, odea, fto., 
consists of lines, feet, and syllables, capable of being 
set to music. 

All poetical compositions of this character, are usually written 
in iambic, trochaic, or anapestic measure ; or a combination of 
two or all of them. 

The most common measures, in which sacred or deyotional 
psalms and bymns are written, are designated thus : — 

S. M. denotes Short Meter or Measure^ 

0. M. do. Common do. 

L. M. do. Long do. 

H. M. do. Halleluiah do. 

L. P. M. do. Long Proper do. 

QuxsTiom. What is lyric poetry ? In what measures are compositioiit of thk 
character vsaally written? How are the most common measures, in whleh 
paaims and hymns ace warlttM, deslgnatod ? What^^kMa S. M. denote I C^UnAm.i 
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There Are Various- other measuies deaignated by yi/nreii which 
denote the number of syllables in the different lines. 

1. S, Jf., Iambic, 68 and Ss — three and four fiei. 

EXAMPLE. 

Th« hill I 5f ZI I 5n yields 

A thousand sacred Bweets, 
Before | we reach | the hearen | ly fields, 

Or walk the g<dden streets. 

2. (7. if., Iambic^ 8» and 6« — four and three feet, 

EXAMPLE. 

H§ cOmes ) th« brOk | «n heftrt | td heal. 

The bleed | ing soul | to cure ; 
And with the treasures of his grace, 

T enrich the humble poor. 

8. L. M., Iambic, .8* — fourJeH. 

EXAMPLE. 

fie guides I Qur f^et, | he gu&rds | Our wfty ; 
His morning smiles bless all the day ; 
He spreads the evening reil, and ke^ps 
The silent hours while Israel sleeps. 

4. X. P. M,<^ lambicy Ss — four feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 '11 pr&ise I my Mft I ker with | m^ breath ; 
And when my Toice is lost in doath, 

Praise shall employ my nobler powera; 
My days of praise shall ne'er be past 
While lifo, and thought, and being last^ 

Or immortality endures. 

Qummom. How ar« other meMiires designMed,? What da the figures denote f 
In what measure is Shcirt Meter wrtttea ? How maiiy sjUal^les do the lines oontaio ? 
How many feet ? In what measure is C. M. written ? How many syllablea do the 
lines eontain ? How many feet ? In what measure ia L. M. written ? How many 
i^lilfeB in each Uue? How many feet? In what ueaaure is L. P. M. written ? 
Itow naay syHiWgii in eaeh line ? How many feet? Wherein does it diilw 
from L.M.'f 
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5. H. M.f lambtc, 6« and 4« — three and two feet, 

XXAMPLB. 

Hd glldB I tbd moUrn | Ing fftoe Thd nft | tloDS rOund, 

With beams that cannot UAa \ Thy form shall view. 

His all-resplendent grace V¥ith luster new^ 

He pours ground my head. Divinely crowned. 

6. lamUne and Antq^estie^ 6t and 6« — two feet, 

XZAMFLX. 

Y6 sSr I T&nto Of GOd, TU gre&t | c5ngrgg& | tim 

Your Master proclaim, His triumph shall sing. 

And publish abroad Ascribing saWa | tion 

His wonderful name. To Jesus our King. 

7. AnapesUcj 6« and 9« — two and three feeL 

EXAMPLE. 

O h6w hap I py ire thSy, 

Who the Saviour obey, 
And have laid | up their treas | ures abore ; 

O what tongue can express 

The sweet comfort and peace, 
Of a soul in its earliest lore. 
0. Trochaic, Be, *Js^ and 4^ — four, three, and two fed* 

EXAMPLE. 

Guide md j thoti | grSat J« | bOy&h ; 

Pilgrim | through this \ barren | la^; 
I am weak, but thou art mighty ; 
Hold me in thy powerful hand : 

Bread of | heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more. 
9. Iambic and Anapestic, Be — three feet, 

EXAMPLE. 

My grS I ciotls Redeem | dr I lOve, 
His praises aloud I '11 proclaim, 

QDBtnoim. In what measure is H. M. written ? How many s>- llables do the linti 
oontiin ? How maaT ^t l LA the teacher ask sUnilar queitioBi on all the Al- 
lowing examples. 
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And join wiiii ihe armies aboT6 
To Bhoat his adorable name. 

10. Troihaic, U — three feet^ with an actional long iyllabU, 

XZAHPLX. 

Boundless I glory | LOrd bd | t^tme; 
Thou hast made the darknesaBhine; 
Thou hast sent a leheering ray ; 
Thou hast turned our night to day. 

11. Trochaic, Zs and 7« — four and three feet 

EXIMFLB. 

COmo thdu I fOunt 5f | Svry | blessing, 
Tune my | heart to | grateful | lays; 

Streams of mercy never ceasing, 
Call for songs of loudest | praise, 

12. Iambic and Anapestie, Be and 11«— two and fowr fteL 

EXAMPLE. 

C5me l6t I tis hiSw 
Our journey pursue, 
Boll round with the year, 
And nev | er stand still \ till the Mas | ter appear. 

1 3. Iambic and Anapeetic, We — four feetr 

EXAMPLE. 

H5w firm | & fSivudS | ti5n yS saints I Of thg T^rd, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word ! 
What more could his mercy and goodness hare said 
To those who for refuge, to Jesus hare fled. 

14. AnapestiCy 12« and 9» — four and three, feet, 

EXAMPLE. 

.They h&ye gOne 1 15 ihh l£nd | wb^re thS p& | triaxchs^rOst^ | 

Where the bones | of the proph | ets are laid. 
Where the chosen of Israel the proioisQpQSSflHMfd, 
And Jehovah his wonders displayed. 
16 L 
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15. Trochaic^ 8*, Is, and is — four^ three, and twofeeL 

BXAMPLB. 

Hftrk, th6 I judgment | trtlmpSt | Bounding, 
Bends the | skies and | shakes the | yolee; 

Lo, the day, with wrath ahounding, 
Breaks upon astonished souls 1 

Ev'ry I creature 
Now the awful Judge heholds. 

16. Iambic. ^$ and ^ — UtreefeeL 

SZAMPLE. 

Fr6m Green | l&nd's 1 1 cy motLn I tawe^ 
From In | dia's cor | al strand ; 

Where Afric's sunny fountains i 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river. 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver I 

Their land from error^s chain. j 

17. Trochaic, *Is and 4s — three and two/eeL 

EXAMPLE. I 

When the I veil 5f I death &p | pears. 

Faint and cold this mortal clay, 
Kind Forerunner ! soothe my fears, I 

Light me through the darksome way ; 
Break the | shadows, 

Usher in eternal day. 

1 8 Anapea tic, Iambic, and Spondaic, 1 28 and 1 la — four feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Thoii &rt gOne | t6 the griLve | btlt we will | ndt deplOre | tkee, 
Though sOr | rows and dark | ness encom | pass the tomb ; 

The Saviour has passed through its portals before thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the gloom. 
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19. Dactylic and Trochaic^ 1 1« and 10« — four and three feet 

EXAMPLE. 

Hail tft th« I brlghtn^SB 6f | Zrftn'B glid | mOming ! 

Joy to the | lands that in | darkdess have | lain; 
Hushed be the accents of sorrow and mourning, 

Zion in triumph begins her mild reign. 

20. Trochaic and lamMc^ 4«, 6«, and 8« — four and two feet, 

EXAMPLE. 

Pilgrim I wgary, 
Lone and dreary, 
Hast thou I found the | night ? 

Onward | while thy | course pur | suing^ 
Hast thou been thy course renewing, 
Or been cheered by faintly riewing 
Some beacon light ? 



CHAPTER VIIL 
FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
Figures of speech are intentional departures from 
simplicity of expression, and may be described to be 
that language which is prompted, either by the imagi- 
nation, or the passions. They are divided into two 
general classes, called figures of wordsj and figures of 
thought, 

Figuratire language, when appropriately introduced, is one of 
the distinguishing beauties of styla It serves to enrich, and 
render the language itself more copious, by multiplying words 
and phrases for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing the 
minutest differences, and the nicest shades and colors of 
thought, which no words in their literal sense could do. 

QuBRioHB. What are figures of speech ? What it said of R'ntratiTV It 
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i igareiB also elerate and give dignity to Btyle^ and at the saiiie 
. time afford the pleasure of enjoying two objects at one view, 
without confusion ; — the principal idea^ which is the subject of 
the discourse, and its accessory, which is the figurative dresb. 
In addition to this, figures oftentimes give a clearer and more 
striking Tiew \>f the principal object^ than could be gained 
merely by the use of simple terms, unaccompanied by the ac- 
cessory idea. Their beauty and effect are exemplified by the 
following sentences. The firsts conyeys an idea of what was in- 
tended should be understood, in the gimplest form of expression; 
and the second, conveys the same idea, by a figurative use of 
^words : 

1. A good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity. 

2. To the upright, there arises light in darkness. 

In the second sentence, light suggests the idea of eomfot% 
and darknesB the idea of adversity. Hence, it is a figuratiye 
mode of expressing what is affirmed by the simple language of 
the first sentence. 

The following are the most important of the figures of speech 
which demand our attention, in addition to the Exclamation, 
Interrogation, Antithesis, and Irony, already illustrated on pre- 
ceding pages : — 

1. Metonymy. 6» Hyperbole. 

2. Synecdoche. 7. Vision. 

3. Simile. 8. Personification. 

4. Metaphor. 9. Apostrophe. 
6. Allegory. 10. Climax. 



1. Metonymy. 
A Metonymy is a figure, in whict one word is put 
for another, or a change of names which have some 
relation to each other. 

QuBflnom. How are its beauty and effect exemplified ? wnat are me raoetim- 
povtaDtSgiirea of epeech in addition to thote already Ulvatrated? Wlwt ia a me 
ttngmj? Qiv•aninnBtraltoa^ ^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

That man keeps a good tMe, The boys hare read Virgil 
They have Moses and the Prophets, They smote the eit^. 

Table is used here to denote provisions; VirgU, for his poems; 
Moses and the Prophets, for their writings; and city, for citizens. 



2. Synecdoche, . 
A. Synecdoche consists in putting the whole of a 
thing for a part, or a part for the whole ; the genus 
for the species, or the species for the genus. 

EXAMPLES. 

Man is mortal. The horse is a noble animaL I bought 
twenty head of cattle. The year is now beautifuL 

The synecdoche is very nearly allied to metonymy. In the 
preceding examples, man is used to represent the raee^ or iM 
mankind ; horse, the whole of that species or genus; head, the 
whole of each animal ; and year, the season of summer. 



3. Simile or Comparisoiu 
k Simile, or Comparison, points out or expresses fhe 
resemblance between two or more objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Our troops rushed on like a torrent, and orerwhelmed the 
foe like & flood. 

2. The actions of princes are like those great rivers, tho 
cowse of which every one beholds, but their springs have been 
seen by few. 

3. Our Indians are like those toUd plants which thrive besv 
in the shade, but which wither, when exposed to the influence 
of the sun. 

4. She came in all her beauty, like the moon from the cloud 

QuRsnom. What is a syoeodocbe ? Give an illuatraUon. To what is the igmeo* 
doiOie nearly allied ? What is a simile or comparison ? Give an illustration. 
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in the easi. Loveliness was around her, cts light. Her step$ 
were like the music of songs. 

5. Pleasant are the wards of the song, and lorely are the 
tales of other times. They are like the dew of the morning on 
the hill of roses, when the sun is faint on its side, and the lake 
is settled and blue in the vale. 

Note. ComparlBons are somotimes happily made between objects 
where no resemblance exists, in consequence of the similarity of the 
effects produced on the mind. 

EXAMPLB. 

The rniuic of Carryl, was like the memory of joys that are past, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul. 

All comparisons are reducible to two characters : — explain- 
ing and embellishing. The former is mainly used for elucida- 
tion ; the latter, for ornament. Comparison is a figure in 
common, daily use, among all classes of men. 



4. Metaphor, 
A Metaphor is an abridged form of simile or com- 
parison, and is founded on the resemblance which one 
object bears to another, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. His eye was morning's brightest ray, 

2. /will be unto her a wall of fire round about. 

3. Thy word is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my path* 

There is a close connection between a simile and a metaphor. 
The latter is a comparison implied ; the former is one expressed. 
If we say, "Achilles * is a lion," we mean that he resembles a lion 
in courage or strength. If we say, " That man is & pillar of 

» Achilles, the son of Peleus and Thetis. He was a distinguished Grecian warrior. 
at the siege of ancient Troy. 

QuESTioxa. What is the note ? Give an illustration. What is a metaphor ? Gira 
an illustration. What is the difference between a simile and metaphor ? Give an 
niustration of their difltprence. 
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state" we mean« he aupports the state, as a pUlar does a 
building. 

The above are metaphors. But if we say, <' Our troop» 
rushed on Wee a torrent, and overwhelmed the foe like ikfiood," 
we call it a simile or comparison. 

The similitude is sometimes reduced to a single word, or a word 
expressing the similitude without the signs of comparison; 
thus, to say, ** That man is a fox," is a metaphor ; but to say, 
" That man is Wee 2k fox" is a comparison. To say, << The m/- 
diers were lione in combat,'' is a metaphor ; but if we say, *^ The 
soldiers fought Wee lions" it becomes a comparison. 

The resemblance and the difference between a metaphor and 
a simile, must, from the above examples, be obvious to every 
reader. 

Metaphors abound in all languages ; and no figure approaches 
BO near painting as this. Its peculiar effect is to give light and 
strength to description, and, as it were, to make intellectual ideas 
visible to the eye, by giving them color, and substance, a^d sen- 
sible qualities. 

6. AUegory. 

An Allegory is a continued metaphor, or a connected 
narration of fictitious events, designed to illustrate 
important realities. 

Allegories were formerly a favorite method of delivering in- 
struction. All those writings usually called /a&Zet or pardblee, 
are a species of allegory, where the dispositions of men are 
figured by words and actions attributed to beasts, or inanimate 
objects ; while the moral is the unfigured sense or meaning of 
the allegory. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. Night kissed the young rose, and it bent softly to sleep. 
The stars, shrined in pure dew-drops which hung upon its 

QDBSTiom. What is the peculiar effect of % metaphor 7 What is an allegory ' 
What are fitblas and parablea f 
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blushing bosom, watched its sweet slumbers. Morning came 
with her dancing breezes, and they whispered to the young 
rose, and it awoke, joyous and smiling. Lightly it danced to and 
fro in all the loreliness of health and youthfVd innooenca 

2. Then came the ardent sun-god * sweopibg from the east^ 
and he smote the young rose with his golden shaft, and it 
fainted. Deserted, and almost heatt-broken, it dropped to the 
dust in its loneliness. 

3. Now, the gentle breeze, who had been gamboling orer the 
sesy pushing on the light bark, sweeping over hill and dale, by 
the neat cottage and the still brook, turning the old mill, fan^ 
ning the fetered brow of disease, and tossing the curl of inno- 
cent childhood, came tripping along on her errands (f£ mercy 
and loTO ; and, when she saw the young rose, she hastened to 
kiss it^ and fondly bathed its fbrehead in cool, refreshing show- 
ers, and the young rose rerived^ looked up and smiled, and 
flung out its ruddy arms as if in gratitude to embrace the kind 
breeze ; .but she hurried quickly away ; her generous' tailt was 
performed ; yet not without reward, for she soon perceived that 
a delicious fragrance had been poured on her wings by the 
grateful rose ; and tho kind breeze was glad in her hearty and. 
went away singing through the trees. 

4. Thus, true charity, like the breeze wliich gathers a fra- 
grance from the humble flower it refreshes, uncon^dotisly tekpB 
a reward in the performance of its ofGlces of kindness and lore, 
which steal* through the heart like a rich perfume, to bless ahd 
to cheer. 



6. Hyperbole. 

A Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminiah- 
mg an object beyond its natural bounds, or the 
limits of truth. 



K Son-gud, the rayt of the sun, or the etm itwif. 



Qmeanox. What in a hyperbole ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. They were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than 
limts. 

2. I saw their chief , tall as a rock of ice; his spetir, the blasted 
^; his shieldf the rising moon; and heso^ on the f&ore lik« a 
ekmiofmitst on the AiJf. 

NoTB. When hyperbolical language goes beyond dtf riOiOfMiftJi 
iwiinils, it beeomes htmhati, and is not only ridionlons^ bnt disgusting 

EXAMPLE. 

I found her on the floor. 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 
That were the xowld on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin. 
Nothing could be more extravagantly ridiculous than the 
above, yet the Imagination is thus prone to magnify objects ; 
and this figure is not unfrequently exemplified in common con- 
versation, especially among children and youth. All expressions 
io the description and comparison of objectSi are hyperbolical 
when they go beyond what is strictly true. 



7. Vision^ or Imagery. 

Vision, or Imagery, consists in using the preterU 
tense of the verb instead of the past^ and thus de* 
cfibing past events as actaallj passing before our 
eyes ; or, in representing any object of the imagina- 
tion as recUf and present to the senses. 

This figure cannot be introduced to any good effect, without 
the exercise of strong passion, and under circumstances of deep 

Qowgnovt. Give an exaniple ? What is the note ? In what is tlili figure too fre 
qnently exemplified ? What is vision or imagery ? What is necessary hi order te 
introduce this flgore with good effect ' 

n * 
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excitement. The following, from one of Cicero's orations, is an 
appropriate — 

EXAMPLE. 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, 
the capital of all nations, suddenly inyolyed in one conflagra- 
tion. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying 
unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The furious 
countenance of Gethegus & rises to my view, while^ with a savage 
joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 



8. Personification, 
Personification is that figure by which we attribute 
life and action ^o inanimate objects* 

The language is taken in its literal sense, and the figure lies 
in the thought. It is prompted by passion, or a strong and 
lively imagination. All poetry, even in its most humble forms, 
abounds with this figure. It has three forms :— 

1. It consists in ascribing to inanimate objects, some of the 
qualities of living creatures. 

EXAMPLES 

A ragmg storm. ~ A deceUftd diseasa A cruel disaster. The 
thirsty earth. The TnercUess ocean. The groaning forest. 

2. It consists in representing inanimate objects, as acting 
like those which have life. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Mountains skipped like rams, and the little Hills, iiko 
lambs. 

ii CethegUB, (Cornelius,) a Roman of the most corrapt and abandoned character ; 
an accomplice in Cataline'a conspiracy, and, by order of the senate, was strangled io 
prison. 

Quamom What is personification ? In what does the figure lie ? How many 
forms has it? What is the first ^ Give an example. What is the secoitd ? GIvea* 
example. 
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% So saying her rash band» in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked and ate $ 
Eartk fdt the wound ; and JVature from her seat, 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost 

3. It represents inanimate ohjects, not only as feeling and 
acting, but as speaking to ua, or listening when we address 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I asked the golden Sun, and silyer Spheres, 
Those bright chronometers of days and years : — 
They answered, ^ Time is but a meteor glare, 
And hide us for eternity prepare." 

2. Oh 1 unexpected stroke, worse than of Death ! 
Must I leaye thee, Paradise! thus leave 

TheOi natiye Soil — these happy walks, and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods ? 0, Flowers! 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount ? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial Bower, by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, — from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air, 
!^ess pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? 



9. Apostrophe, 
An Apostroplie is an address to some real person 
either absent or dead, as thongh present and listen- 
ing to ns; or an address to some object personified. 

An apostrophe is nearly allied to personification. It is a 
figure which abounds with sublimity and feeling. All great 

QcBsnon. What is the third ? Give an example. What is aa apostrophe ? To 
what figure is it nearly aUled. What is here taid of it ? 
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and beautiful objects in nature, auch as the sun, a mountain, 
the ocean, &o., as well as persons, may be i^ostrophlzed. The 
manner of utterance must be gOTemed by the strength of pas- 
sion indicated by the language. 

SXAMPLSS/ 

1. Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, Mud of Innis- 
loi'e I <k Bend thy &ir head oyer the waves, thou fairer than 
the ghosts of the hills, when it moTOS in a sunbeam at noon 
over the silence of MorYen.b 

2. Thou that roUest aboye, round as the shield of iay 
&thers I whence are thy beams, Sun I thy eyerlasting light ? 
Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide them- 
selyes in the sky ; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in tho west- 
em waye. But thou thyself moyest above I who can be a 
companion of thy course ? The oaks of the mountains fall ; 
the mountains themselves decay with years ; the Ocean shrinks 
and grows again ; the moon herself is lost in the heavens ; but 
thou art forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy 
course. 

3. When the world is dark with tempests, when thunder 
rolls, and lightning flies, thou lookest in thy beauty from the 
clouds, and laughest at tho storm. But to Ossian thou lookest 
in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more, whether thy yellow 
hair floats on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates 
of the west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season ; thy 
years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, care- 
less of the voice of the morning. Exult then, Sun I in the 
strength of thy youth. Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like 
the glimmering light of the moon, when it shines through 
broken clouds, and the mist is on the hills; when the blast of 
the north is oh the plain, and the traveler shrinks in th^ midst 
of his journey. 

» bmialore, fhe name given to the Orlcne.v Islands, bj Ossian, a Cal^onian bard, 
who flourished about A. X>. 300. itliiorTen, a proiince of AncieiJt CUMOlUa, at 
Scotland. 
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10. Climax^ or Amplification. 

A Climax, or Amplification, consists in a gradual 
heightening of all the circumstances of any object or 
action, which we desire to present in a strong light. 

EXAMPLBS. 

1. It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the 
height of guiU to $eourge hkn ; little lets than paruoidb to put 
bim to DEATH ; what name then shall I gire to CEUGIFTING 
HIM? 

2. The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pcdaces, 
The solemn temples, the great GLOBE ITSELF, 
With all that it INHABITS, shall dissoWe, 

And like the baseless fabric of a yision 
Leaye not a wreck behind. 

3. We haye complained, we haye peiitUmed, we have b»- 
TBEATED, we haye SUPPLICATED ; we ha?e eyen PROS- 
TRATED ourselyes at the foot of the throne, without moying 
royal clemency. 

Qcwnoir. What ift cUflMac^ or uaptifiofttian 2 Give m izaid^le. 
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TO TEACHEBS. 

Part Fibst Bhovld be taken up in the order of its arrangement, and 
taught agreeably to the author's suggestions. The class should ha 
exercised daily, on the tables, examples, and reading exercises illus- 
trating the rules, until the principles of elocution therein contained, 
are clearly understood, and can' be correctly applied in reading the 
miscellaneous lessons of the Second Fart 

It is believed that the extent and yariety of the reading matter it 
embraces, will not only relieve the dullness and tediousness of thus 
carefully studying elocutionary rules,, sometimes complained of, but 
will be found amply sufficient, in the hands of a faithful teacher, to 
secure, on the part of his pupils, both in reading aad speaking, a 
natural, easy, graceful, and impressive manner of delivery. 

In Part Second, it was deemed unnecessary to introduce the rhetor 
ical notation. It will be seen, however, that an occasional direction it 
given at the heads of the lesson^ sometimes with, and sometime* 
without a reference to one or more of the rules which are especiallj 
exemplified by the piece. This is designed, both as an aid to the 
student in preparing himself for the reading exercise, and as a sug- 
gestion to the teacher, that he should never neglect to call the attention 
of his class to such principles of elocution as the lesson exemplifies, 
and thereby endeavor to secure to each member, a perfect familiarity 
with the rales, and their practical application. 

It is also recommended to students, after they have determined 
the general character of the language, or style of the piece, the kind 
and structure of the sentences, and the emphatic words, inflections, 
transitions, and tones of voice, <bc, which the sentiment requires 
in order to its most effective delivery^ to designate the same with 
a pencil, hi accordance with the notation of the First Part Such an 
exercise cannot fail to awaken their minds to the importance of the 
subject, and, at the same time, to make them critical in the application 
of elocutionary principles, both in reading and speaking. 



PART II. 



SELECT PIECES 



READING AND DECLAMATION. 



L E S S p N I. 

COUNSEL AND ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN.— Wise. 
[Didactic. — This piece will also exemplify the pause of suspension, 
Rule 9, page 95.] 

1. Every young man is now a sower of seed on the field of life. 
These bright days of youth are the seed-time. Eveiy thought 
of your intellect, every emotion of your heart, every word of 
your tongue, every principle you adopt, every act you perform, 
is a seed, whose good or evil fruit will be the bliss or bane of 
your after life. 

2. As is the seed, so will be the crop. Indulge your appetites, 
gratify your prions, neglect your intellect, foster wrong prin- 
eiples, cherish habits of idleness, vulgarity, dissipation, and, in 
the after years of manhood, you will reap a plentiful crop of 
corruption, degradation, and remorse. But if you control your 
appetites, subdue your passions, firmly adopt and rigidly prac- 
tice right principles, form habits of purity, propriety, sobriety, 
and diligence, your harvest will be one of honor, health, and 
happiness. 

3. That you have reached the period of youth, is, therefore, 
for you, a very serious fact. Great destinies lie shrouded in 
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your swiftly passing hours; great responsibilities stand in th.6 
passages of every-day life; great dangers lie hidden in the 
by-paths of life's great highway ; and sirens, whose song is as 
charming as the voice of Calypso,^ are there to allure you to 
destAiction. 

4. Great uncertainty hangs on your future history. God 
has given you existence, with full power and opportunity to 
improve it, and be happy. He has given you equal pow^ to 
despise the gift, and be Wretched. Which you will do^ is the 
grand problem to be solved by your choice and conduct. To 
you, so young, so inexperienced, so susceptible of evil, so capable 
of good, so full of strong feelings, so unsettled in opinion, is 
committed the awful trust of your future happiness. Your 
bliss, or misery, in two worlds, hai^ poised in the balance. 
The manner in which you spend your youth, will turn the scale 
for weal or woe. 

5. Verily, it has been well said, that the season of youth is 
a critical period. Critical, indeed! And I would, if possible, 
engrave the thought in inefi&ceable letters on your 8«80^>tible 
heart, amd make you feel how much .the fashioning of youf 
destiny, which, hitherto, has been more k the hands of otben 
than your own, is now confided to your discretion. 

6. Ab boys, at home, you have sailed upon the oalm waters 
of a quiet river, in a bark carefully fumished^by a mother^s 
iov«, and safely guided by a father's skilL Now, you are saihng 
through the winding channels, the rocky straits, the rapid, rush* 
mg currents, at the river's mouth, into the great sea of active 
hfe. And here, for the first time, you are in command of the 



t. On your skill, and caution, depends the safety of the 
passage. Neglect the rules laid down on the chart of experienoA 

A Calypso, a daughter of Atlas. She inhabited the woodtj idaad, Ogyipi^ sifeoatek/ 
deep in the oeesn, and ttved.remote fhun all intercourse wtth gods or men. 
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by preyiouB naingaton, take passion for your pilot^ place 
folly at the helm, and your bark will shortly lie a pitiable 
wreck on the rocks, or be so damaged as to peril your safety on 
the c(^uing voyage. But sti^y well the intricacies and dangers 
of your course, take counsel of experience, let caution be your 
pilot, and) without doubt, you will escape rock, current, eddy, 
and whirlpool, and, with streamered masts and big whit^ sail^ 
float gaily forth to dare and conquer the perils of the sea 
beyond. 



LESSON II. 

CHABAOTER OF FITT.«^RoBS>TBbir. 
[An exercise for reading in concert] 

1. The secretary stood alone; | modem degeneracy lad 
not reached him. | Original, and unaccommodating, | the fea- 
tures of his character had the hardihood of antiquity. [ His 
august mind overawed majesty; | and one of his sovereigns 
thought royalty so impaired in his presence, | that he conspired 
to remove him, | in order to be relieved from his superiority. | 
No state chicanery, | no narrow system of vicious politics, | no 
idle contest for ministerial victories, [ sunk him to the vulgar 
level of the great; | but, overbearing, persuasive, and impracti- 
cable, I his object was England, his ambition was feme, f 

2. Without dividing, he destroyed party; | without corrupt- 
ing, be made a venal age unanimous. | France sunk beneath 
him. I With one hand he smote the house of Bourbon,^ | and 
wielded in the other, the democracy of England. | The sight 
of his mind was infinite; | and his schemes were to affect, | not 

• Pitt, (William, or Lord Chatham, was burn in Noyember, 1708. At Che age of 
twenty-six, he became a member of the English parliament. He died in May, 1778. 
The name of Ctaatliam is the representative, in our language, of whatever is bold 
and commanding in eloquence. 1> Bourbon, (house of^ a royal family fai France. 

17 
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England, | not the present age only, | bat Europe, and po8te^ 
ity. I Wonderful were the means by which these schemes were 
accomplished, — | always seasonable, | always adequate, | the 
suggestions of an understanding ^ animated by ardor | and 
enlightened by prophecy. | 

3. The ordinary feelings which make life amiable, and indo> 
lent, I were unknown to him. | No domestic difficulties, no 
domestic weakness reached him; | but, aloof from the sordid 
occurrences of life, | and unsullied by its intercourse, | he came, 
occasionally, into our system, | to counsel, and to decide. | 

4. A character so exalted, | so strenuous, | so various, | so 
authoritative '{ astonished a corrupt age ; | and the treasury 
trembled at the name of Pitt, | through all her classes of 
venality. | Corruption imagined, indeed, |. that she had found 
defects in this statesman, | and talked much of the inconsist- 
ency of his glory, | and much of the ruin of his victories; | but 
the history of his country | and the calamities of the enemy, | 
answered, and refuted her. 

5. Nor were his political abilities his only talents ; | his 
eloquence was an era in the senate, | peculiar, and spontane- 
ous, I familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments, | and instinct- 
ive wisdom; | not like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the 
splendid conflagration of Tully; | it resembled sometimes the 
thunder, | and sometimes the music of the spheres. | Like 
Murray,* | he did not conduct the understanding | through the 
painful subtlety of argumentation ; | nor was he, like Towns- 
hend,^ | forever on the rack of exertion ; | but rather lightened 
upon the subject, | and reached the point by the flashings of 
the mind, | which, like those of his eye, | were felt, but could 
not be followed. | 

Murray, (William,) the aame as Lord Mauafield, one of the most distingoished 
jurists of England. He died in 1703. ^ Towushend, (Charles,) a most elotiaenl 
parlifiTTpntary speaker. 
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6. Upon the whole, | there was in this man | something that 
would create, | subvert, | or reform; | an understanding, | a 
spirit, I and an eloquence, j to summon mankind to society, | 
or to break the bonds of slavery asunder; | something to rule 
the wilderness of free minds | with unbounded authority ; | 
something that could establish, | or overwhelm empire, | and 
strike a blow in the world, | that should resound through tlie 
oniverse. 



LESSON III. 

ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN.— Peootor. 
[Suhlimity and grandeur. — Rule 6, p. 179.] 
!• thou vast Ocean! — ever-sounding seal 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 
Thou thing, that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing, till its strength be gone, 
Thy voice is like the thunder; and thy sleep 
Is like a giant's slumbef, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once ; and on thy heavily laden breast, 
Fleets come and go, and shapes, that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and met in strife. 

2. The earth hath naught of this; nor chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface. 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow; 
But in their stated round the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish ; — the young spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming, 
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And winter always winds bis suUen horn. 
And the wild aatumn, wit|li a look forlorn. 
Dies in his stormy manhood; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies. 

8. Thou only, terrible Ocean, has a power, 
A win, a voice ; and in thy wrathful hour, 
When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 
A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 
Thy broad, green forehead. K the waves be driven 
Backward and forward by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind. 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once with heaven 1 
Oh I wonderful thou art, great element I 
And fearful in thy spleeny humoiB bent, 
And lovely in repose; — thy summer form 
Is beautiful; and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach,— 
** Eternity, Eternity, and power.'* 



LESSON IV. 

THE ALPS.«^OLAwt. 
[An illuBtration of sublimity, continiied.] 
1. Proud monuments of God I sublime ye stand 
Among the wonders of his mighty hand. 
With summits soaring in the upper sky. 
Where the broad day looks down with burning eye; 

• Alps, mountains in Switzerland. 
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Where gorgeous doudB in solemn pomp repose, 
Flinging rich shadows on eternal snows. 
Piles of triumphaDt dust, ye stand alone, 
And hold in kingly state, a peerless throne. 

2. Like olden conquerors, on high ye rear 
The regal ensign and the glittering spear; 
Bound icy spires, the mists, in wreaths unrolled, 
Float ever near, in purple, or in gold ; 

And voiceless torrents, sternly rolling there. 
Fill with wild music, the unpillared air: 
What garden, or what hall od. earth beneath. 
Thrills to such tones, as o'er the mountains breathe f 

3. There, through long ages past, those sumniits shone. 
Where morning radiance on their state was thrown; 
There, when the summer-day'fi career was done, * 
Played the last glory of the siokiog sun; 

There, sprinkling luster o'er the catatact's shade. 
The chastened moon, her glittering rainbow made; 
And, blent with pictured stars, her luster lay. 
Where to still vales, the free streams leaped away. 

4. Where are the thronging hosts of other days, 
Whose banners floated o'er the Alpine ways;^ 
Who, through their high defiles, to battle wound. 
Where deadly ordnance stirred the heights around ? 
Gone, like the dream, that melts at early mom, 
When the laik's anthem through the sky is borne; 
Gone, like the wrecks, that sink in ocean's spray,' 
And chill oblivion murmurs, ^ Where are they I " 

6. Yet, "Alps on Alps" still rise; the lofty home 
Of storms, and eagles, where their pinions roam; 

» Alpina waj«» pMMt through 3r vnong the Alps. 
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Still, round their peaks, the magic colors lie, 

Of morn, and eve, imprinted on the sky ; 

And still, while kings and thrones, shall fade, and fall, 

And empty crowns lie dim upon the pall ; 

Still, shall their glaciers* flash, their torrents roar, 

Till kingdoms &il, and nations rise no more. 



LESSON V. 

CLASSICAL LEARNING. — STORY. 
[Didactic— Rule 2, p. 163.] 

1. The importance of classical learning to professional edu- 
cation, is so obvious, that the surprise is, that it could ever have 
become matter of disputation. I speak not of its power in 
refining the taste, in disciplining the judgment, in invigorating 
the understanding, or in warming the heart with elevated 
sentiments ; but of its power of direct^ positive, necessary 
instruction. 

2. There is not a single nation from the north to the south 
of Europe, from the bleak shores of the Baltic to the bright 
plains of immortal Italy, whose literature is not embedded in 
the very elements of classical learning. The literature of 
England, is, in an emphatic sense, the production of her schol- 
ars; of men who have cultivated letters in her universities, and 
colleges, and grammar-schools; of men who thought any life 
too short, chiefly because it left some relic of antiquity unmas- 
tered, and any other fame too humble, because it faded in the 
presence of Roman and Grecian genius. 

3. He, who studies English literature without the lights of 
classical learning, loses half the charms of its sentiments and 

» Glaciers, imm^nae maww if ice, formed on the sides of the Alps, or other high 
mountains. 
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style, of its force and feelings, of its delicate touches, of its 
delightful allusions, of its iUustratiye associations. Who, that 
reads the poetiy of Gray,^ does not feel that it is the refine- 
ment of classical taste which gives such inexpressible vividness 
and transparency to his diction? Who^ that reads the concen- 
trated sense and melodious versification of Dryden ^ and Pope,<^ 
does not perceive in them the disciples of the old school, whose 
genius was inflamed by the heroic verse, the terse satire, and 
the playful vfit of antiquity f Who that meditates over the 
strains of Milton, does not feel that he drank deep at 
" Siloa'B brook, that flowed 
Fa8t*by the oracle of Gk)d,-~*' 

that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by coals 
from ancient altars ? 

4. It is no exaggeration to declare, that he who proposes to 
abolish classical studies, proposes to render, in a great measure, 
inert and unedifying, the mass of English literature for three 
centuries; to rob us of the glory of the past, and much of the 
instruction of future ages; to blind us to excellencies which 
few may hope to equal and none to surpass; to annihilate 
associations which are interwoven with our best sentiments, and 
give to distant times and countries a presence and reality, as if 
they were in fact his own. 



LESSON VI. 

EULOOIUM ON THE SOUTH.— Hayne. 
[See Rule 3, p. 168.] 
1. If there be one state in the Union, Mr. President, (and I 
say it not in a boastful spirit,) that may challenge comparison 

• Gray, (Thomas,) was born in London in 1 71 6, and died in 1771. He wrote some 
beautiful poems. ^ Dryden, (John,) an iUostrious English poet, died in 1700. 
Pope, (Alexander,) a celebrated English poet, born in 1688, and di«d in 1744. 
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. with any other, for a uniform, aealoos, ardent, and uneaJeolating 
devotion to ith» Union, that state — is 49oatih Carolina. Sff, 
from the very oommencement of the tBevolation, np to thislioiir, 
there is no sacrifice, however great, she has not che^ffolly 
made; no eervice, she has ever hesitated to peifonn. She has 
adhered to you in your prosperity; but, in your adversity, sbe 
has clung to you, with more than filial affection. 

2. What, sir, was the conduct of the south during the Rev- 
olution? Sir, I honor New England for her conduct in that 
glorious struggle. But, great as is the praise which belongs to 
her, I think at least equal honor is due to the south. They 
espoused the quarrel of their brethren with a generous zeal, 
which did not suffer them to stop to calculate 'their interest in 
the dispute. Favorites of the mother country, possessed of 
neither ships nor seamen to create commercial rivalship, they 
might have found in their situation a guarantee that theii 
trade would be forever fostered and protected by Gtreat Britain. 
But, trampling on all considerations, either of interest, or safety, 
they rushed into the conflict, and, fighting for principle, periled 
all in the sacred cause of fi'eedom. 

8. Never — were ihei?e exhibited, in the history of the 
world, higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and 
heroic endurance, than by the whigs of Carolina, during the 
Be volution. The whole state, -from the mountains to the sea, 
was overrun by an ovenirhelming force of the enemy. The 
fruits of industry perished on the spot where they were pro- 
duced^ or were consumed by the foe. " The plains of Carolina* 
drank up the most precious blood of her citizens I Black, and 
smoking rums marked the places which' had been the habita- 
tions of her children! Driven from their homes, into the 
gloomy and almost impenetrable swamps, — even there, the 
spirit of liberty survived; and South Carolina, sustained by the 
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example of her Snmptera,* and Marions, proved, by her oon- 
dnet, that thocigh her soil might be overrun, the spirit of hei 
people was invincible. 



LESSON VII. 

SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTS.— Wk 
[Extract of a speech, delivered in the United States Senate, in 
reply to Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, in 1830.— Rule 3, p. 16a] 

1. The eulogium pronounced on the character of the state 
of South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, for her Revo- 
lutionary and other merits, meets my hearty concurrence. I 
shall not acknowledge that the honorable member goes before 
me, in regard for whatever of distinguished talent, or distin- 
guished cl-iaracter South Carolina has produced. I claim part 
of' the h9nor; I partake in the pride of her great names. I 
claim them for countrymen, one and allj — the Laurenses,^ the 
Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions, — Amer- 
icans, all, — whose ^me is no more to be hemmed in by state 
lines, than their talents and patriotism were capable of being 
eircumscribed within the same narrow limits. In their day 
and generation, they served and honored the country, and the 
whole country; and their renown is of the treasures of the 
whole country. Him whose honored name the gentleman 
himself bears, — does he suppose me less capable of gratitude 
for his patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his 
eyes had first opened upon the light in Massachusetts, instead 
of South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose it is in his power to 
exhibit a Carolina name so bright^ as to produce envy in my 
bosom! . No, sir; increased gratification and delight^ rather. 

• Sumpter and Marion were distinguished of&cers, and rendered TaTnable aerricM 
in the southern states during the BeTolutionar j war. ^ Laurens, Rutledgn, &o., maa 
disUngnished in the American Rerolntioo. 

M 
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2. Sir^ I Oiank God, that if I am gifted with little >f the 
^rit which is said to be able to raise mortals to the skiea, I 
have yet none, as I trust, of that other spirit, which would drag 
angels down. When I shall be found, sir, in my place here, in 
the senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit^ because it 
happened to spring up beyond the little limits of my own state 
or neighborhood; when I refuse, for any such cause, or far any 
canae, the homage dae to American talent, to elevated patriot- 
ism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the country; ch*, if I aee 
an uncommon endowment of Heaven, — if I see extraordinaiy 
capacity and virtue in any son of the south, — and if, moved 
by local prejudice, or gangrened by state jealousy, I get up 
hero to abate the tithe of a hair from his just character and 
just fame, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 

S. Sir, let me recur to pleasing recoUections; let me indulge 
in refreshing reipembrances of the past; let me remind you that, 
in early times, no states cherished greater harmony, both of 
principle and feeling, than Massachusetts and South Garcia. 
Would to God that harmony might again return I Shoulder 
to shoulder, they went through the Revolution ; hand in hand, 
they stood round the administration of Washington, and felt 
his own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, 
if it exists — ^alienation and distrust, — are the growth, unnatu- 
ral to suea soils, of false principles since sown. They are weeds, 
the seeds of which that same great arm never scattered. 

4. Mr. President, I shall enter on no enconium upon Massa- 
chusetts; she needs none* There she is, — behold her, and 
judge for yourselves. There is her history,— the worid knows 
it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston,* 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, — and there 
they will remain forever. The bones of her sons, fallen in ths 
■■I I " III 

• llortoQ, Goocord, &o., places of ptoulUur interest in the histor j of the 1U?olr tloo 
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great straggle for independence, now lie mingled with the soil 
of every state from New England to Georgia, — and there thej 
will lie forever. And, sir, where American liberty raised its 
first voice, i^nd where its youth was nurtured and sustained, 
there it still lives in the strength of its manhood, and full of 
its original spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it, — if 
party strife and blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it, — if 
folly and madness, if uneasiness under salutary and necessary 
restraints, shall succeed to separate it from that. Union by 
which' alone its existence is made sure, — it will stand in the 
end, by the side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked ; 
it will stretch forth its arm, with whatever of vigor it may 
retain, over the friends who gather round it; and it will fall at 
last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest monuments of its own 
glory, on the very spot of its origin I 



LESSON VIII. 

MARIUS* SEATED ON THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. l>—CniLD. 

[The pupil may scan the following piece, aqd tell to what 'kind of 
verse it belongs, and to which form. See Coustruction of Yerse, pi 
210 and 211.] 

1. Pillars are fallen at thy feet. 

Fanes quiver in the air, 
A prostrate city is thy seat, 
And thou alone art there. 

2. No change comes o^er thy noble brow. 

Though ruin is around thee; 

• Caius Marius won a distiugoished Roman general. He was made consul eeven 
ttmea. In consequence of dissentions between him and S.vUa, MariuK had to flee 
from Rome. After wandering from place to place,' be landed in Africa, and in his 
mel&nchuljr state of mind, seated himself on the rnins of Carthage, k Ovtha^, an 
ancient oitj in Africa, near the present site of Tunis. It was destroyed by tlM 
Romans, 147, B. C. 
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Thine eyebeam burns as proudly now^ 
As when the laurel crowned thee. 

8 It cannot bend thy lofty soul, 

Though friends and fame depart; 
The car of fate may o'er thee roll, 
Nor crush thy Roman heart. 

' 4. And genius hath electric power, 
Which earth can never tame ; 
Bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds low«r^ 
Its flash is still the same. 

5. The dreams we loved in early life, 

May melt li^e mist away; 
High thoughts may seem, 'mid passions' strife, 
Like Carthage in decay; 

6. And proud hopes in the human heart, 

May be to ruin hurled; 
Like moldering monuments of art, 
Heaped on a sleeping world: 

7. Yet there is something will not die, 

Where life hath once been fair; 
Some towering thoughts still rear on high, 
Some Roman lingers there ! 



LESSON IX. 
r 

THE BIBLE.— GaiKKi. 

[Didactic. — ^The pupil may point out the. cases of contrast in this 

piece, and tell how they shonld be read. See Rule 5, p. 92.] 

1. The Bible is the only book which Gk)d has ever sent, and 
the only one he ever will send into the world. All other 
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books are frail and transient as time, since they are only tlie 
registers of time ; but the Bible is as durable as eternity, for 
its pages contain the records of eternity. All other books are 
weak anjd imperfect, like their author, man; but the Bible is a 
transcript of infinite power and perfection. Every other volume 
is limited in its usefulness and influence; but the Bible came 
forth conquering and to conquer, — rejoicing as a giant to run 
his course, — and like the sun, ^ there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof." The Bible only, of all the myriads of books 
the world has seen, is equally important and interesting to all 
mankind. Its tidings, whether of peace or of woe, are the 
same to the poor, the ignorant, and the weak, as to the rich, 
the wise, and the powerful. 

2. Among the most remarkable of its attributes, is justice; 
for it looks with impartial eyes on kings and on slaves, on the 
hero and the soldier, on philosophers and peasants, on the 
eloquent and the dumb. From all, it exacts the same obedience 
to its commandments, and promises to the good, the fruits of 
his labors; to the evil, the reward of his hands. Nor are the .^ 
purity and holiness, the wisdom, benevolence, and tr^th of the 
Scriptures, less conspicuous, than their justice. ^^ sublimity 
and. beauty, in the descriptive and pathetic, in dignity *°^ 
simplicity of narrative, in power and comprehensiveness, in 
depth and variety of thought, in purity and elevation of senti- 
ment, the most enthusiastic admirers of the heathen classics 
have conceded their inferiority to the Scriptures. 

3. The Bible, indeed, is the only universal classic, the classic 
of all mankind, of every age and country, of time and eternity; 
more humble and simple than the primer of a child, more grand 
and magnificent than the epic and the oration, the ode and the 
drama, when genius, with his chariot of fire, and his horses of 
fire, ascends in whirlwind into the heaven of his own invention. 
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It is the best daaac the world has ever seen, the noblest fhil 
has ever honored and dignified the language of mortals ! 

4. If Tou boast that the Aristotle^ ^nd the Platoe,^ and 
the Tnllie8,« <^ the classic age, *^ dipped their pens in intellect," 
the sacred authors dipped theirs in inspiration. If those were 
the ^ secretaries of nature," these were the secretaries of the 
Teiy Author of nature. If Greece and Rome have gathered 
into their cabinet of curiosities, the pearls of heathen poetry^ 
and eloquence, the dnunonds of pagan histoiy and philnsophv, 
God himself has treasured up in the Scriptuies, the poetry and 
eloquence, the philosophy and history of sacred lawgivers, <A 
prophets and apostles^ of saints, evangelists, and martyrs. Iv 
vain may you seek for the pure and simple light of nniversa! . 
truth in the Augustan^ ages of antiquity. In the Bible, only, 
is the poet's wish fulfilled, — 

* And like the son he all one honndlass eye.** 



LESSON X. 

EMIITENT STATESMEN OP THE REVOLITTION.— S^Aaast 

[See Rule 1, p. 153.] 

1. The acts of the Revolution derive dignity and interest 
from the character of the actors, and the nature and magni- 
tude of the events. It has been remarked, that in all great 
political revolutions, men have arisen possessed of extraordinary 
endowments, adequate to the exigency of the time ; and no 
period has been adorned with examples more illustrious, or 
more perfectly adapted to the high destiny awaiting them, than 
that of the American Revolution. 

2. Statesmen were at hand, who, if not skilled in the art of 

• Arintotle, tee page 66. * Plato, a heathen philcMopher at Athens, who died 3I8» 
B. C. • Tolly, tee page 27. ' Aofostan age, a period of ttie faigfaeflt ezeellAne* ia 
1 literature. 
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gorenuitg empires, were thorongbly imbued with the princi* 
pies of just government, intimately acquainted with the hklor; 
of former ages, and above all, with the eondition, senUmentii 
and feelings of their countrymen. 

3. The eloquence and the internal counsels of the old Con- 
gress, were never recorded; wo know them only in their results; 
but that assembly, with no other power than that conferred by 
the fluffhtges of the people, with no other influence than that 
of their public virtue and talents, and, without precedent to 
guide their deliberations, unsupported, even by the arm of law, 
or of ancient usages, — that assembly levied troops, imposed 
taxes, and, for years, not only retained the confidence and 
upheld the civil existence of a distracted country, but carried 
through a perilous war under its most aggravating burdens of 
sacrifice and suffering. 

4. Can we imagine a situation, in which were required 
higher moral courage, more intelligence and talent, a deeper 
insight into human nature and the principles of social and 
political organizations, or, indeed, any of those qualities which 
constitute greatness of character in a statesman f See, like- 
wise, that work of wonder, the Confederation, a union of inde- 
pendent states, constructed in the very heart of a desolating 
war, but with a beauty and strength, imperfect as it was, of 
which the ancient leagues <^ the Amphiotyons,^ the Achaeans,^ 
the Lycians,® and the modem confederacies of Germany, Hol- 
land, and Switzerhind, afford neither exemplar nor parallel 

5. Happy was it for America, happy for the world, that a 
great name, a guardian genius, presided over her d^tinies in 
war, combining more than the virtues of the Roman Fabius,^' 

* Aiophirtyona, a council of deputies from the different states of Greece, to delib- 
erate on the common interest of the nation. * Acbseana, ancient people of Achaia, 
in OrMoe. • Lycimt, a people once settled in Asia Miaor. * Fabina, a Boinav 
dictator oi dititinguished virtue, died ««^ B. G 
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and tlie Theban Epaminondas;* and, compared with whom, the 
ooaquerora of the world, the Alezandere^ and CaesarB,^ are but 
pageants crimsoned with blood, and decked with the trophies 
of slaughter, — objects equally of the wonder and the execration 
of mankind. The hero of America was the conqueror onlj of 
his country's foes, and the hearty of his oountrynoen. To ths 
one he was a terror, and in the other he gained an ascendency, 
supreme, unrivaled, — the tribute of admiring gratitude, the 
reward of a nation's love. 



LESSON XI. 
ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. —Wiet. 

(The reader may point ont the qoestions which occur In this piece, 
tell to which kind thej belong, and how they Bhonld be read. See 
Remark, pw 79, and Rules 1 and 8, p. 77 and 108.] 

'l. The scenes which have been bitely passing in our country, 
and of which this meeting is a continuance, are full of moral 
instruction. They hold up to the world a lesson of wisdom by 
which all may profit. 

2. In the structure of their characters; in the course of their 
action; in the striking coincidences which marked their high 
career ; in the lives and in the deaths of the illustrious men 
whose virtues and sen^ices we have met to commemorate; and, 
in that voice of admiration and gratitude which has sinc« burst 
with one accord from the millions of freemen who people tbess 
United States; there is a moral sublimity which overwhelms 
the mind, and hushes all its powers into silent amazement! 

8. The European, who should have heard the sound, without 
apfjrehending the cause, would be apt to inquire, " What is the 

• Epaminondaa, m &mous Theban general, who defeated the Spartans at the cele- 
brated battle of Leactra, about 371, B. C ^ Alexander, lee page 195. • C-ewb 
/Caius Juliua,) a distinguif.hed Roman general, born 100, B. C. 
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meaning of all this ? — what had these men done to elicit this 
unanimous and splendid acclamation? Why has the whole 
American nation risen up as one man, to do them honor, and 
ofier to them this enthusiastic homage of the heart ? 

4. " Were they mighty warriors, and was the peal that we 
have heard, the shout of victory ? Were they great commanders, 
returning from their distant conquests, surrounded with the 
spoils of war, and wha this the sound of their triumphal pro- 
session ? Were they covered with martial glory in any form, 
and was this Hhe noisy wave of the multitudes, rolling back at 
their approach? ' " Nothing of all this: no; they were peace- 
ful and aged patriots, who, having served their country together 
through their long and useful lives, had now sunk together to 
the tomb. 

5. They had not fought battles; but they had formed and 
moved tjie great machinery, of which battles were only a 
small, and comparatively trivial consequence. They had not 
commanded armies; but they had commanded the master 
springs of the nation, on which all its great political, as well as 
military movements depended. By the wisdom and energy of 
their counsels, and by the potent mastery of their spiritjs they 
had contributed pre-eminently to produce a mighty revolution. 
Which has changed the aspect of the world. 

6. And this, be it remembered, has been the fruit of intel- 
lectual exertion ! ^- the triumph of mind 1 What a proud tes- 
timony does it bear to the character of our nation, that it is 
able to make a proper estimate of services like these! — that 
while in other countries, the senseless mob fall down in stupid 
admiration, before the bloody wheels of the conqueror — even 
of the conqueror by accident, — in tliis, our people rise with one 
accord, to pay their homage to intellect and virtue! This is a 
spectacle of which we may be permitted to be proud. It 
honors ou** country no less than the illustrious dead. And 

18 12* 
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could these great patriots speak to us from tho tomb, they 
would tell us, that they have more pleasure m the testimo&j 
which these honors bear to the character of their oouutrj, than 
in that which they bear to their individual servicea. 

7. Jefferson and Adams * were great men by nature. Not 
great and eccentric minds "shot madly from their sphere'' to 
affright the world and scatter pestilence in their course ; but 
minds, whose strong and steady lights, restrained within their 
proper orbits by the happy poise of their characters, caeme to 
cheer and gladden a world that had been buried for ages in 
political night They were heaven-called avengers of degraded 
man. They came to lift hhn to the station for which God had 
formed him, and to put tx> flight those idiot superstitions with 
«7hich tyrants had contrived to inthrali his reason and his 
liberty. 

8. That Being who had sent them upon this minion, had 
fitted them pre-eminently for his glorious worL He filled theii 
hearts with a love of country, which bnmed strong within them, 
even in death. He gave them a power of understanding, which 
no sophistry <)ould baffle, no art elude : and a moral heroism, 
which no dangers could appall. Careless of themselves, reck- 
less of all personal consequences, trampling underfoot that 
petty ambition of office and honor, which constitutes the. mas- 
ter passion of little minds, they bent all their mighty powers to 
the task for which they had been delegated, — the freedom of 
their beloved countryj and the restoration of fallen man. 

9. They felt that they were apostles of human liberty; and 
well did they fulfill their high commissions. They rested not 
until they had accomplished their work at home, and given 
sncL an impulse to the great ocean of mind, that they saw the 

• Adams, (John,) and Jefferson, yThoouu,) ex -presidents of the United States, 
both of whom died July 4th, 1826, fifty years after the adoption of the DecTaratioo 
of ^dependence, of which both were signers, July Mi, 1776. 
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waves rolling on tiie liiiihest shore before they wero called to 
their reward; and then left the world, hand in hand, exulting, 
as they rose, in the suooess of their labors. 



LESSON XII. 

THE AMERICAN EAaL£.-.THOincm. 
1. Bird of the heavens ! whose matchleas ejd 

Alone can front the blaze of day, 
And, wandering through the radiant sky. 

Ne'er from the sunlight turns away; 
Whose ample wing was made to rise 

Majestic o'er tlie loftiest peak. 
On whose chill tops the winter skies^ 

Around thy nest in tempests speak; 
What ranger of the winds can dare. 
Proud mountain king! with thee compare; 
Or lift his gaudier plumes on high 
Before thy native majesty. 
When thou hast ta'en thy seat alone 
Upon thy cloud-encircled throne f 

;2. Bird of the cliflfe! thy noble form 

Might well be thought almost divine; 
Bom for the thunder and the storm. 

The mountain and the rock are thine. 
Bird of the sun ! to thee — to thee 

The earliest tints of dawn are known, 
And 't is thy proud delight to see 

The monarch mount his gorgeous throne. 

8* Bird of Columbia ! well art thon 
An emblem of our native knd; 
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With tmblenched front, and noble brow, 

Among tbe nations doomed to etand; 
Proud, like her mighty moantain woods; 

Like her own rivers, wandering free; 
And sending forth from hills and floods 

The joyous shout of liberty ! 
like thee, majestic bird ! like thee 

She stands in onbonght majesty, 
With spreading wing, untired and strong. 
That dares a soaring hr and long; 
That mounts aloft, nor looks below. 
And will not quail though tempests blow. 

4 The admiration of the earth, 

In grand simplicity she stands ; 
Like thee, the storms beheld her birth. 

And she was nursed by rugged Hands; 
But, past the fierce and furious war. 

Her rising fame new glory brings. 
For kings and nobles come from &r 

To seek the shelter of her wings. 
And, like thee, rider of the cloud, 
She mounts the heavens, serene and proud. 
Great in a pure and noble fame, — 
Great in her spotless champion's name, 
And destined in her day to be 
Mighty as Eome, — more nobly free. 

5. My native land I my native land ! 

To her my thoughts will fondly turn ; 
For her the warmest hopes expand, 

For her tbe heart with fears will yearn. . 
Oh 1 may she keep her eye, like thee, 

Proud eagle of the rocky wild. 
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Fixed on the sun of liberty, 

By rank, by faction, unbeguiled; 
Remembering still the rugged road 
Our Venerable ffttfaers trod. 
When they through toil and danger piessed. 
To gain their glorious bequest, 
And from each lip the caution fell 
To those who followed, " Guard it well." 



LESSON XIII. 

FOREST HYMN.— Bryant. 
[See Rule 6, p. 179.] 
1 The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave,* 
And spread the roof above them, — ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And oflfered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplication. Let me, then, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn — thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear, — 

2. Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 

• Architrave, the lower division of an entablature which rests immediately on tlM 
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Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breese, 
And B])ot toward heaven. The centnry-liviDg crow, 
Whofie birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, maasy, and taU, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults. 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Report not No fantifetic carvings show, 
The boast of our vain race to change the form 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here, — thou fiU'st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; — thou art in the ooolei breath, 
That, from the inmost cbrkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt; — the barky trunks, the ground. 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 

*8. My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on. 
In silence, round me, — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old and die, — bilt see, agun. 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Touth presses — ever gay and beautiful youth. 
In all its beautiful forms. 0, there is not lost 
One of earth's charms; — these lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. 

4. Then let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
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My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passionfi, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 

And tremble, and are still. Oh ! God, when thou 

Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 

The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 

With all the waters of the firmament, 

The swift, dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 

And drowns the villages; when, at thy cA\\ 

Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 

Upon the continent, and overwhelms 

Its cities, — who foi-gets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy power. 

His pride, and lays his strifes and folliesf by f 



LESSON XIV. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. — Verplauok. 
[The reader may note the questions in this piece, tell what kind 
they are, and how thej should be read. — Rule 1, p. 77.] 

1. The study of the history of most other nations, fills the 
mind with sentiments, not unlike those which the American 
traveler feels, on entering the venerable and loffcy cathedral of 
flome proud, old city of Europe. Its solemn grandeur, its vast- 
ftesa. its obscurity, strike awe to his heart A thousand recol-- 
lectiotas of romaftce, and poetry, and legendary story, come 
thronging in upon him. He is surrounded by the tombs of 
the mighty dead, rich with the labors of ancient art, and em* 
blazoned with the pomp of heraldry. 

2. What names does he read upon them ? Those of princes 
and nobles, who are now remembered only for their vices; and 
of sovereigns, at whose death no tears were shed, and whosa 
memories lived not an hour in the affections of their peoploi 
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There rest the blood-staiDed soldier of fortune, — the orator, 
who was ever the ready apologist of tyranny, — great schdars, 
who were the pensioned flatterets of power, — and poets^ who 
profaned the high gift of genins, to pamper the vices of a 
corrupted court. 

3. Our own history, on the contrary, like that poetical 
temple of fame, reared by the imagination of Chaucer,* and 
decorated by the taste of Pope, is almost exclusively dedicated 
to the memory of the truly great. Or rather, like the Pan- 
theon ^ of Rome, it stands, in calm and severe beauty, amid the 
ruins of ancient magnificence, and ''the toys of modem state." 
Within, no idle ornament encumheis its bold simplicity. Tho 
pure light of heaven enters from above, and sheds an equal 
and serene radiance around. As the eye wanders about its 
extent, it beholds the unadorned monuments of brave and good 
men, who have bled or toiled for their country; or it rests on 
votive tablets, inscribed with the names of the best benefiEustora 
of mankind. 

4. We have been repeatedly told, and sometimes, too, in a 
tone of affected impartiality, that the highest praise which can 
fairly be given to the American mind, is that of possessing an 
enlightened selfishness; but a clear refutation may be given, 
confidently and triumphantly. Is it notbiug, for the universal 
good of mankind, to have^carried into successful operation a 
system of self-government, uniting personal liberty, freedom of 
opinion, and equality of rights, with national power and dig* 
nity, such as had before existed only in the Utopian ^ dreams 
of philosophers f Is it nothing, in moral science, to have antic- 
ipated in sober reality numerous plans of reform in civil 
and criminal jurisprudence, which are but now received as 

• Chancer, an English p)et, died in 1 400, aged seTenty-two. fe Pantheon, a nnagnifi- 
eent temple at Rome, dedicated to eU the gods. « Utopian, a tern nied to denote 
ideal perfectioa. 
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plausible theories by the politicians and economists of Europe 
Is it nothing, to have been able to call forth, on every emer* 
gi ucy, either in war or peace, a body of talents, always equal 
to the diflBculty? 

5. Is it nothing, to have, in less than a half century, ex- 
ceedingly improved the sciences of political economy, of law, 
and of medicine, with all their auxiliary branches; to have 
enriched human knowledge by the accumulation of a great 
mass of useful facts and observations, and to have augmented 
the power and the comforts of civilized man, by ndracles of 
mechanical invention ? Is it nothing, to have given the world 
examples of disinterested patriotism, of political wisdom, of 
public virtue ; of learning, eloquence, and valor, never exerted, 
save for some praiseworthy end? It is sufficient, to have 
briefly suggested these considerations; every mind would an- 
ticipate me in filling up the details. 

6. No, Land of Liberty I thy children have no cause to 
blush for thee. What though the arts have reared few monu- 
ments among us; yet our soil has been consecrated by the 
blood of heroes, and by great and holy deeds of peace. Its 
wide extent has become one vast temple and hallowed asylum, 
sanctified by the prayers and blessings of the persecuted of 
every sect, and the wretched of all nations. 

Land of Refuge! Land of Benedictions! Those prayers 
still arise, and they still are heard: — '^ May peace be within 
thy walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces!" '*May 
there be no decay, no leading into captivity, and no complain- 
ing in thy streets!" ''May truth flourish out of the earth, 
•ad righteousness look down from heaven ! " 
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LESSON XV. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH IN PARLIAMEITr. — Bumil* 

[Before reading this piece, let the pupil determine the genenu 
character of the laDgnage, and tell how such language should be 
read. See Rale 1*2, p. 193.] 

1. Since I had the honor, I should say the dishonor, of 
fiitting in this house, I have been witness to many strange, 
many infamous transactions. What can be your intention, in 
attacking all honor and virtue ? Do you mean to bring all 
men to a level with yourselves, and to extirpate all honor and 
independence? Perhaps you imagine a vote will settle the 
whole controversy. Alas ! you are not aware, that the manner 
in which your vote is procured, is a secret to no man. 

2. Listen ! for if you are not totally callous, if your con- 
sciences are not seared, I will speak daggers to your souls, and 
awake you to all the horrors of guilty recollection. I will 
follow you with whips and stings through every maze of your 
unexampled turpitude, and plant thorns under the rose of 
ministerial approbation. Tou have flagrantly violated justice 
and the law of the land, and opened a door for anarchy and 
confusion. After assuming an arbitrary dominion over law 
and justice, you issue orders, warrants, and proclamations 
against every opponent^ and send prisoners to your Bastile,^ all 
those who have the courage and virtue to defend the freedom 
of the country. 

3. But, it is in vain that you hope by fear and terror to 
extinguish the native British fire. The more sacrifices, the 
more martyrs you make, the more numerous the sons of liberty 

• Bnrke, (Edmund,) wu born in the county of Cork, Ireland, In 1730. and died 
In the cixty-eighth year of his age. Mr. Burke is ranked among the moit eminent 
urators and statesmen, of England or Ireland ^ Bastile. a cfutle In which cxim 
ioMldt or men cov Jemned for politionl offenses, are immured for H£b. 
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will become. They will multiply like the hydfa, mid hnrl 
vengeance on your heads. Let others act as they will; whik 
I have a tongue, or an arm, they shall be free. And that 1 
may not be a witness of these monstrous proceedings, I will 
leave the house. These walls are unholy, baleful, deadly, 
while a prostitute msljority holds the boU of parHamentaiy 
power, and hurls its vengeance only upon the virtuous. 



LESSON XVI. 

THE INDIAN. — EvBBBTT. 
[Let the reader also determine the character of the language in 
this piece, and tell how it should be read. See Rule 12, p. 193.] 

1. Think of the country for which the Indians fought! 
Who can blame them ? As Philip » looked down from his 
seat on Mount Hope, that glorious eminence; as he looked 
down and beheld the lovely scene which spread beneath, at a 
summer sunset, — the distant hill-tops blazing with gold, the 
slanting beams streaming along the waters, the broad plains, 
the island groups, the majestic forest, — could he be blamed, 
if his heart burned within him, as he beheld it all passing, by 
no tardy process, from beneath his control, into the hands ol 
the stranger? 

2. No wonder, if in company with a friendly settler, con- 
templating the progress already made by the white man, and 
marking the gigantic strides with which he was advancing into 
the wilderness, he should fold his arms, and say, — " White 
man, there is eternal war between me and thee I I quit not 
the land of my fathere, but with my life ! In those woods, 
where I bent my youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer; ovei 

» Philip, a celebrated Indian chief in the war of 1675^ whose seat and head 
quarters were at Mount Hope, ix Kbode Island. 
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yonder waten, I will Btjjjl glide- unreBtramed in my bark caaot 
bj those dashing waterfalla, I will still lay up my wintei'i 
•tore of food; on these fertile meadowsi I will still plant my oora 

3. ^ Stranger, the land is mine ! I understand not these 
paper rights. I gave not my consent, when, as thou sayest, 
these broad r^ons were purchased for a few baubles of my 
&then. They could sell what was thein; they could sell no 
mora. How could my Withers sell that which the Great Spirit 
sent me into th| world to live upon f They knew not what 
they did. The stranger came — a timid suppliant, few and 
feeble — and asked to lie down on the red man's bear-skin, 
and warm himself at the red man's fire, and ha^e a little 
piece of land, to raise com for his women and diildren ; and 

. now he is become strong, and mighty, and bold, and spreads 
out his parchment over the whole, and says, 'It is mine.' . 

4. '^ Stranger, there is not room for ~ us both. The Great 
Spirit has not made us to live together. There is poison in 
the white man's cup; the white man's dog barks at the red 
man's heels. If I should leave the land of my fathers, 
whither shall I fly f Shall I go to the south, and dwell among 
the graves of the Pequots f ^ Shall I wander to the west, — 
tlie fierce Mohawk, the man-eater, is my foe. Shall I fly to 
the east, — the great water is before me. No, stranger; here 
I have lived, and here will I die; and if here thou abidest, 
there is eternal war between me and thee. Thou hast taught 
me thy arts of destruction; for that alone, I thank thee. And 
now, take heed to thy steps, — the red man is thy foe I 

5. "When thou goest forth by day, my bullet shall whistle 
by thee; when thou liest .down at night, my kuife is at thy 
throat The noonday sun shall not discover thy enemy, and 
the darkness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. Thou 

• Pequots aiid Mohawks, Ui6 names of two Indiaa tribes. 
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shall plant in terror, and I will reap in blood; thou shalt sow 
the earth with corn, and I will strew it with ashes; thou shalt 
go forth with the sickle, and I will follow after with the scalp- 
ing-knife; thou shalt build, and I will burn, till the white man 
or the Indian shall cease from the land*. Go thy way for this 
time in safety; but remember, stranger, there is eternal war 
between me and thee I" 



LESSON XVII. 

EXTRlCT FROM PRESIDENT JACKSON'S PROCLAMATION.. 

[In this piece the reader may point out the examples of succession 
of particulars, and tell how ^ej should be read. See Rule 12, p. 130.] 

1. Fellow-citizens: — Contemplate the condition of that 
country of which you still form an important part ! Consider 
its government, uniting in one bond of common interest and 
general protection, so many different states; giving to all their 
inhabitants the proud title of American citizens; protecting 
their commerce; securing their literature and their arts; facili- 
tating their intercommunication ; defending their frontiers; and 
making their name respected in the remotest parts of the earth. 

2. Consider the extent of its territory ; its increasing and 
happy population; its adyance in arts, which render life agreea- 
ble, and the sciences, which elevate the mind I See education 
spreading the light of religion, humanity, and general inform- 
ation, into every cottage in this wide extent of our territories 
and states! Behold it as the asylum, where the wretched and 
the oppressed find a refuge and support ! 

3. Look on this picture of happiness and honor, and say,— 
* We, too, are citizens of America ! Carolina is one of these 

• This proclamation was issued to allay the difficulties in South Carolina, in rela* 
Iran to its secession frotn the Union. 
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proud states. Her arms have defended, her best blood has 
cemented, this happy union ! ** And then add, if yoc can^ with- 
out honor and remorse, — '^This happy union we will diaaolve; 
this picture of peace and prosperity, we will defaoe ; this free 
intercourse, we will interrupt ; these fertile fields, we will 
deluge with blood; the protection of that glorious flag, we 
renounce; the very name of Americans, we discard 1" 

4. There is yet time to show, that the descendants of the 
Pinckneys,^ the Sumpters, the Rutledges, and of the thousand 
other names .which adorn the pages on your Revolutionary 
history, will not abandon that union, to support which, so many 
of them fought) and bled, and died. 

5. I adjure you, as you honor their memory; as you love 
the cause of freedom, to which they dedicated their lives ; as 
you prize the peace of your country, the lives of its best citi- 
zens, and your own fair fame, to retrace your steps, 

6. Snatch from the archives of your state, the disorganizing 
edict of its convention; bid its members to reassemble and 
promulgate the decided expressions of your will ; to remain in 
the path which alone can conduct you to safety, prosperity, and 
honor; tell them that, compared to disunion, all other evils are 
light, because that brings with it an accumulation of all; 
declare that you will n<wer take the field, unless the star-spang- 
led banner of your country shall float over you; that you will 
not be stigmatized when dead, and dishonored and scorned while 
you live, as the authors of the first attack on the constitutioxi 
of your country ! — its destroyers you cannot be. 

7. Fellow-citizens, the momentous case is before ypu. On 
your undivided support of the government, depends the decision 
of the great question it involves, whether our sacred union rill 
be preserved, and the blessings it secures to us as one people^ 

• Sm note, p. 8S3. 
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shall be perpetuated. No one can doubt that the unanirait}' 
with which that decision will be expressedf will be such. as to 
inspire new confidence in republican institutions; and that the 
prudence, the wisdom, and the coufage, which it will bring 
to their defense, will transmit th^em unimpaired and wvigorated 
to our children. 



LESSON XVIII. 

SCENE FROM DOUGLAS.— Ho» 
\ChaTaderB^ Glenaltok and Nokvil.— See Persoiuttion, p. SPO»] 

Qlen, Has Nerval seen the troops ? 

Nor, The setting sun, 
With yellow radiance, lightened all the vale; 
And, as the warriors moved, each polished helm,^ 
Corslet,^ or spear, glanced back his gilded beams. 
The hill they climbed, — and, halting at its top. 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seemed 
An host angelic, clad in burning arms. 

Qlen. Thou talk'st it well ! no lejfder of our host, 
In sounds more lofty, speaks of glorious war. 

Nor^ If I shall e'er acquire a leadc^r's name, 
My speech will be less ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itself freely; since no part is n^ine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

Qlen, You wrong yourselfi brave sir ! Your martial deeds^ 
Have ranked you with the great: — but mark me. Nerval, 
Lord Randolph's favor now exalts your youth, 
Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel you: — 

• Helm, fbr helmet, deftiuWe armor fbr tlie head. ^ Cordet, armor formerly wora 
bj pik«m0n hi battle, to protect the body. 
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Qive them ail honor; seem not to command; 

Else, they will scarcely brook your late-sprang poweri 

Which, nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 

Nor. Sir I — I have been accustomed all my daya 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth; 
A.nd though I have been told, that there are men. 
Who borrow friendship's tongue to speak their looni; 
Tet, in such language I am little skilled. 
Therefore, I thank Glenalvon for his counsel, — 
A.lthough it sounded harshly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obscure ? Why slor my power 
With such contemptuous terms ? 

Qlen, I did not mean 
'^o gall your pride, which now I see is great 

Nor, My pride ! 

Glen, Suppress it, as you wish to prosper; 
Tour pride 's excessive I yet, for Randolph's sake, 
I will not leave you to its rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at high-bom men, 
Will high-bom men endure a shepherd's scorn t 

Nor, A shepherd's scorn ! 

Olen. Yes; — if you presume 
To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes, 
As if you to<5k the measure of their minds. 
And said, in secret, — " You are no match for me,*^ 
What mil become of you ? 

Nor, Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuoip self? 

Qhn, Ha ! — dost thou threaten me ? 

Not, Didst thou not hear? 

QUn, Unwillingly I did; a nobler foe. 
Had not been questioned thus. But such as thou— - 

Nor, Whom dost thou think met 

Glen, NorvaL 
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Nor. 80 I am; 
And who is Norval, in Glenalvon's eyes! 

Qlen, A peasant's son, — a wandering beggar boj; 
At best, no more, even if he speak the truth. 

Nor, False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth! 

Olen. Thy truth! Thou'rt all a lie, and false 4b fiends^ 
Ib the vain-glorious tale thou told'st to Randolph. 

Nor, If I were chained, unarmed, or bed-rid old, 
Perhaps I might revile; but as I am, 
I have no tongue to raiL The humble Norval 
Is of a race, who strive not but with deeds I ^ 

Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valor, 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I 'd tell thee — what thou art — I know thee welL 

Glen, Dost thou not know Glenalvon, bom to rule 
Ten thousand slaves like thee ? 

Nor, Villain I — no more ; — 
Draw, and defend thy life. [Thoy draw their iwordt.] I did dedgn 
To have defied thee in another cause; 
But Heaven accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now, for my own, and Lady Randolph's wrongs! — 

CTh^fl^ifc] ; 

[Enter Lord Randolph.] 

Lord Randolph. Hold ! — I command you both ; — 
The man that stirs, makes me his foe. 

Nor, Another voice than thine. 
That threat had vainly sounded, noble Randolph. 

Qlen, Hear him, my lord, he's wondrous condescending! 
Mark the humility of shepherd Non'al I 

Nor, Now you may scoff in safety.— *- 

[Both ihealh tfieir iwordi.] 

Lord B, Speak not thus, 
Taunting each other; but unfold to me 
The cause of quarrel ; then I 'U judge betwixt yoo. 

19 IT 
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Nw\ Nay, my good lord, though I revere you 
My cause I plead not, nor demand your judgment. 
I blush to speak — I will not — oannot [q>eak 
The opprobrious words, that 1 from him have bonia. 
To the liege lord of my dear native laud, 
I owe a subject's homage; but, even him, 
And his high arbitration I'd reject I 
Within my bosom reigns another loud, — 
Honor — sole judge and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, , 
Ttevoke your favors, and let Norval go 
Hence as he came, — alone — but not dishonored. 

Lord R. Thus &r, I '11 mediate with impartial 
The ancient foe of Caledonia's land, 
Now waves his banners o'er her frighted fields. 
Suspend your purpose, till your country's arms 
Eepel the bold invader; then decide 
The private quarreL 

Glen, I agree to this. 

Nor. A.nd I do. [Exit Randc^ph.] 

Qlen, Norval, 
Let not our variance mar the social hour. 
Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph; 
Nor frowning anger, nor yet wrinkled hate. 
Shall stain thy countenance. Smooth thou thy brow, 
Nor, let our strife disturb the gentle dame. 

Nor. Think not so lightly, sir, of my resentioent; 
When we contend again, our strife is mortaL 
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LESSON XIX. 

BLENNERHASSETT.— Wirt. 

1. Who is Blcnnerhassett ? A native of Ireland, a man of 
letters, who iied from the storms of his own country to find 
quiet in ours. Possessing himself of a beautiful island in the 
Ohio, he rears upon it a palace, and decorates it with every 
romantic embellishment of fancy. A shrubbery, that Shen- 
Btone * might have envied, blooms around him ; music, which 
might have chamaed Calypso and her nymphs, is his; an 
extensive library spreads its treasures before him ; a philosophi- 
cal apparatus offers to him all the secrets and mysteries of 
nature ; peace, tranquillity, and innocence, shed their mingled de- 
lights around him ; and to crown the enchantment of the scene, a 
wife, who is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, and graced with 
every accomplishment that can render it irresistible, had blessed 
him with her love, and made him the father of her children. 

2. The evidence would convince you, sir, that this is 
only a faint picture of the real life. In the midst of all this 
peace, this innocence, and this tranquillity, this feast of the 
mind, this pure banquet of the heart — the destroyer comes; 
he comes to turn this paradise into a hell. A stranger presents 
himself. It is Aaron Burr!^ Introduced to their civilities by 
the high rank which he had lately held in his country, he soon 
finds his way to their hearts by the dignity and elegance of his 
demeanor, the light and beauty of his conversation, and the 
seductive and fascinating power of his address. The conquest 
was not a diflicult one. Innocence is ever simple and credu- 
lous; conscious of no designs of itself, it suspects none in 

• Sbenatone, (Winkin,) born in 1714. H6 occupied his lift in rnral embellish* 
mentfl, and the culdvation of poetry. ^ Aaron Borr, was elected vioe-prefiident of 
Hie United Slates in 1800. In 1807 he was arrested, and tried ibr treaeon. He died 
In 1836. aged eighty. 
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ctheis; it wean no gbardfl before its breast; eveiy door, and 
portal, and arenae of the heart, is thrown open, and all who 
choose it, enter. Such was the state of Eden, when the serpent 
entered its bowers. The prisoner in a more engaging form, 
winding himself into the open and nnpracticed heart of the 
unfortunate Blennerhassett, found but little difficulty in chang- 
ing the native character of that heart, and the objects of its 
affection. By degrees he infuses into it the poison of his own 
ambition; he breathes into it the fire of his own courage; a 
daring and desperate thirst for glory; an ardor panting f<H- 
all the storms, and bustle, and hurricane of life. 

3. In a short time the whole man is changed, and every object 
of his former delight relinquished. Greater objects have taken 
possession of his soul; his imagination has been dazzled 
by visions of diadems, and stars, and garters, and titles of 
nobility; he has been taught to bum with restless emnla- 
tion at the names of Cromwell,^ Caesar, and Bonaparte. 
His enchanted island is destined soon to relapse into a 
desert; and in a few months we find the tender and beau- 
tiful partner of his bosom, whom he lately "permitted not 
the winds of summer to visit too roughly, — " we find her 
shivering, at midnight, on the Wjnter banks of the Ohio^ 
and mingling her tears with t\e torrents that froze as 
they fell. 

4. Tet this unfortunate man, thus deluded from his in- 
terest and his happiness; thus seduced from the paths of 
innocence and peace; thus confounded in the toils which 
were deliberately spread for him, and overwhelmed by 
the mastering spirit and genius of another; — this man, thue 
ruined and undone, and made to play a subordinate part in llm 
grand drama of guilt and treason, this man is to be called tJbe 

• Cromwell (Oliwr,) called the protecicr of the oommonwealth of Rnghwid III 
died in 1856. 
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priDcipal offender; while he, by whom he was thas plunged 
and steeped in misery, is comparatively innocent — a mere 
axxessory. Sir, neither the human hearty nor the human under- 
standing, will bear a perversion so monstrous and absuid; sc 
ahocking to the soul ; so revolting to reason. 



LESSON XX. 

CURRAN* IN DEFENSE OF ORR 

1. I tell you, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, it is not with 
respect to Mr. Orr, that your verdict is sought: you are called 
upon, on your oaths, to say that the government is wise and 
merciful ; that the people are prosperous and happy ; that 
military law ought to be continued; that the British constitu- 
tion could not, with safety, be restored to the country; and 
that the statements of a contrary import, by your advocates in 
either country, were libelous and false. 

2. I tell you, these are the questions; and I ask jou, can you 
have the front to give the expected answer, in tne face of a 
community who know the cointry as well as you do ? Let 
me ask you, how you could reconcile with such a verdict, the 
jails, the tenders, the gibbets, the conflagrations, the murders, 
and the proclamations, that we hear of every day in the streets, 
and see every day in the country ? What are the processions 
of the learned counsel himself^ circuit after circuit ? Merciful 
God ! what is the state of Ireland, and where shall you find 
the wretched inhabitant of this land ? 

3. You may find him, perhaps, m jail, the only place of se- 
curity' — I had almost caid, of ordinary nabitation ; you may 
see him flying, by • the conflagration of his own dwelling ; 

• Cnrran, C'ohn Philpot,) waa ui eminent Irish lawjer and orator. He wa« liorB % 
In the oountj of Cork, in 1750, and died in 1817, aged lixtj-HOTen 
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jou may find hk bones bleaching on the green fields of his 
country; or he may be found tossing upon the surfiaoe of the 
ocean, and mingling his groans with those tempests, less sav- 
age than his persecutors, that drift him to a returnless distance 
from his family and his home. 

4. And yet, with these facts ringing in the ears, and staring in 
the face of the prosecator, you are called upon to say, on your 
oatlis, that these &ct8 do not exist. You are called upon, in 
defiance of shame, of truth, of honor, to deny the sufferings 
under which you groan, and to flatter the persecution that 
tramples you under foot. 

LESSON XXI. 
THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR.— G. A. Gamaqk. 
[The pupil may scan this piece, and tell in what measures it is 
written. See p. 214.] 

J. Be composed, every toil and each turbulent motion. 
That encircles the heart in life's treacherous snares. 
And the hour, that invites to the calm of devotion, 
Undisturbed by regrets, unencumbered by cares. 
How cheerless, the late blooming face of creation ! 
Weary Time seems to pause in his rapid career. 
And, fatigued with the work of his own desolation, 
Looks behind, with a smile, on the grave of the year! 

2> Hark I the wind whistles rudely, the shadows are dosing^ 

Which inwrap his broad path in the mantle of night. 
While pleasure's gay sons are in quiet reposing. 

Undisturbed by the wrecks that have numbered his flight. 
In yon temple, where Fashion's bright tapers are lighted, 

Her votaries, in crowds, decked with garlands, appear, 
And, as yet, their warm hopes, by no specter affrighted. 

Assemble to dance round the grave of the year ! 
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8. 01 I hate the Mw cup, that the idlen have tasted, 

When I think on the ilk of life's comfortless day; 
Pov the flowers of my childhood their odor have wasted. 

And the friends of my youth have been stolen away;— 
1 think not^ how fruitless the warmest endeavor, 

To recall the kind moments, neglected when near, 
When the hours, that Oblivion has canceled forever. 

Are interred by her hand in the grave of the year I 

. 4. Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 

What throngs have relinquished life's perishing breath t 
How many have shed the sad tear of dejection. 

And closed the dim eye in the darkness o^ death I 
How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended 

Beneath the lone pall that envelops the bier, 
Or to Death's lonely valley, have gently descended, 

And made their cold beds with the grave of the year I 

5. 'Tis the year, that so late, its new beauty disclosing, 

Rose bright on the ha^py, the careless, and gay, 
Wlio now, on their pillows d^dtet are reposing, 

While the sod presses da^pJP their bosoms of 4||^ ! 
Then think not of bliss, when its smile is expiring^ — • 

Disappointment still drowns it in misery's tear; 
Reflect, and be wise, for the day is retiring. 

And TO- MORROW will dawn on the grave of the yea| ! 

6. Tet, awhile, and no seasons around us shall flourish, 

But Silence, for each, her dark mansion prepare. 
Where Beauty, no longer, her roses shall nourish, 

Or the lily o'erspread the wan cheek of Despair; — 
But the eye shall with luster unfading be brightened. 

When it wakens to bliss in yon orient sphere. 
By the sunbeams of splendor immortal, enlightened. 

Which no more shall go down on the grave of the yeai ! 
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LESSON XXII. 

SOLILOQUY OF THE GAMBLER'S WIFE.- Ooatks, 
[See Transition, p. 196, and Personations, p. 200.] 
1. "Dark is the night! How dark! No light I No fire! 
Cold on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire ! 
Shivering, I watch hy the cradle side 
For him, who pledged his teve ! Last year a bride ! 

9. "Hark! 'T is his footstep! No!— 'T is past I— 'T is gone! 
Tick ! — Tick ! — How wearily the time crawls on ! 
Why should he leave me thus ? — He once was kind ! 
And I believed 'twould last! — How mad! — How blind! 

8. " Rest thee, my babe ! — Rest on ! — 'T is hunger^s cry ! 
Sleep ! — for there is no food ! — The font is dry ! 
Famine and cold their wearying work have done : 
My heart must break ! And thou ! — The d|A|fitrike8 one 

4. " Hush ! 't is the dice-box ! Yes ! he 's th^tH^'s ^^ere ! 
For this ! — for this he leaves me to despair ! 

Leaves love ! leaves truth ! his wife ! his child ! for what? 
The j^nton's smile — thg^Bui — and the sot 1 

5. ** YeiWil not curse him ! ^W! 't is all in vain ! 
rr is long to wait, but sure he '11 come again ! 
And I could starve, and bless him, but for you, 

My child 1 — his child ! Oh, fiend ! — The clock strikes two. 

6. " Hark ! How the sign-board creaks ! The blast howls by f 
Moan ! moan ! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky ! 
Ha ! 't is his knock ! he comes ! — he comes once more ! 

'T is but the lattice flaps I My hope is o'er ! 

T. " Can he desert us thus ! He knows I stay, 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 
For his return, — and yet he sees no tear! 
No! no! It cannot be! He will be here! 
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9. '* Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart I 

Thou 'rt cold I Thou 'ft freezing ! But we will not part ! 
Hushand I — T die ! — Father ! — It is not he I 
Oil, Gjdl protect my child I" They're dead! The clock 
slruok tbict)^ 



LESSON XXIII. 

PLEASURES OF HOPE.— OAMPBKtL. 
[See page 210.] 

1. At Bummer's eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans, with bright arch, the glittering hills below, 
Why, to yon mountain, turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the skyf 
Why do those hills, of shadowy tint, appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near? 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
A.nd robes the mountain with its azure hue. 

2. Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way; 
Thus, from afar, each dim discovered scene 
More pleasing seems, than all the past has been 9 
And every form that fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

3. What potent spirit guides the raptured eyn. 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 

Can wisdom lend, with all her boasted })ower9 
The pledge of joy's anticipated hour ? 
Ah, no ! she darkly sees the fate of mar^ 
Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 
Or if she holds an image to the view, 
*Tis nature, pictured too severely true. 
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4. Willi thee, sweet Hope, resideB the heavenly lighly 
That pouiB remotest rapture on the sight; 

Thine is the charm of life's hewildered way, 
That calls each slumbering passion into play. 

5. Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time. 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade ; 

When all the sister planets have decayed, 
When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, — 
Thou undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at nature's funeral pile. 



LESSON XXIV. 

INFLUfiNCB OF ATHENIAN LITERATURE.— Maoaulat 

[The reader may point out the commencing and concluding seriM 
in this piece, and tell how they should be read. See Rule 11, p. 126.] 

1. I would hope that there may yet appear a writer who 
may despise the present narrow limits, and assert the rights of 
history over every part of her natural domain. Should such a 
writer engage in that enterprise, he will record, indeed, all that 
is interesting and important In military and political transac 
tions; but he will not think any thing too trivial for the gravity 
of history, which is not too trivial to promote or diminish the 
happiness of man. 

2. He will portray in vivid colors the domestic society, the 
manners, the amusements, the conversation of the Greeks; 
he will not disdain to discuss the state of agriculture, of the 
mechanical arts, and of the conveniences of life ; the progress 
of painting, of sculpture, and of architecture, will form an 
important part of his plan; but above all, his attention will 
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be given to the history of that splendid liteiatora, fiom which 
has sprung all the strength, the wisdom, the freedom, and the 
gloiy of the western world. 

3. If we consider merely the subtilty of disquisition, ihe 
force of imagination, the perfect energy and elegance of 
expression, which characterize the great works of Athenian 
genius, we must pronounce them intrinsically most valuable; — 
but what shall we say, when we reflect that from hence have 
sprung, directly or indirectly, all the noblest creations of the 
human intellect; that from hence were the vast accomplish* 
ments and the brilliant fiincy of Cicero;^ the withering fire 
of Juvenal;^ the plastic imagination of Dante ;<^ the humor 
of Cervantes;^ the comprehension of Bacon;® the wit of 
Butler ;f the supreme and universal excellence of Shakspearefff 

4. All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and 
power, in every country, and in every age, have been the 
triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few great minds have 
made a stand against violence and fraud, and the cause of 
liberty and reason, there has been her spirit in the midst of 
them, inspiring, encouraging, consoling, — by the lonely lamp 
of £rasmus;^ by the restless bed of Pascal ;> in the tribune of 
Mirabeau;i in the cell of Galileo;^ on the scaffold of Sidney .1 

•Cicero, see p. 65. b Juveaal, a Romaa poet, celebrated for the spirit, boldneM, 
and elegance of his satires, e Danto, an Italian poet, bora at Florence, 1265, and 
died in 1321. ' Oerraates, a celebrated Spanish writer. He died in 16 16. • Bacon, 
(Francis,) lord high chancellor of England, born in 1561, and died In 1626. He 
was one of the greatest and most unirersal geninses, that any age or ooantrj hat 
iirodaead. 'Butler, an English poet, who wrote satires. He died in 1680. 
cShakspeare, see p. 27. ^ Erasmus, see p. 27. t Pascal, (Blaise,) a Frenchman, 
eminent as a mathematician, and a xealons firiend of the Christian religion as taught 
by the Jansenists. He was bora in l(}2Jt and died in 1662. J Mirabeau, a celebrated 
French nobleman, born 1749, and died 1791. k Galileo, a most eminent philosopher, 
astronomer, and mathematician, and inventor of the telescope ; born at Florence, 
1564. He was imprisoned as a heretic, fbr teaching that the son, and not the earth, 
il intiM center of the world, and immorable, and that the earth moves by a diurnal 
Aotion. He died, 1642, aged seventj-eight. 1 Sidney, (Algernon,) a celebrated English 
republican, and martyr to liberty. He was unjustly executed ibr treason In 1678. 
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5. fiutvhoBhall estimato her influence on private happinenl 
Wlio shall say how many thousands have been made wiser, 
happier, and better, by those pursuits in which she has taught 
mankind to engage; to how many the studies, which took their 
rise from her, have been wealth in poverty, liberty in bondage, 
health in sickness, society in solitude ? Her power is indeed 
manifested at the bar; in the senate; in the field of battle; in 
the schools of philosophy. 

6. But these are not her glory. Wherever literature consoles 
sorrow, or assuages pain; wherever it brings gladness to eyes 
which fiul with wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark 
house and the long sleep, — there is exhibited, in its noblest 
form, the immortal influence of Athens. 

7. Surely it is no exaggeration to say, that no example 
advantage is 'to be compared with that purification of th^ intel- 
lectual eye, which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth 
of the mental world; all the hoarded treasures of the prime- 
val dynasties; all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored 
inines. This is the gift of Athens to man. Her freedom and 
her power have, for more than twenty centuries, been annihi- 
lated; her people have degenerated into timid slaves; her 
language into a barbarous jargon ; her temples have been given 
up to the successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and 
Scotchmen ; but her intellectual empire is imperishable. 

8. And, when those who have rivaled her greatness shall 
have shared her fate ; ' when civilization and knowledge shall 
have fixed their abode in distant continents; when the scepter 
shall have passed away from England; when, perhaps, travelers 
from distant regions, shall in vain labor to decipher on some 
moldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief; shall hear 
savage hymns chanted to some misshapen idol over the ruined 
dome of our proudest temple; and shall see a single naked 
fisherman wash his nets in the river of the ten thousand masts,— 
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lier inflaenoe and ber glory will still survive, — fresh in eternal 
joutfa, exempt from mutability and decay, immortal as the 
intellectual principle from which they derived their origin, and 
over which they exercise their control. 



LESSON XXV. 
KNOWLEDGE txbsdb GOLD.— Evxuett. 

1. If we look only to material prosperity, to physical 
welfare, nothing is now more certain than that they are most 
powerfully promoted by every thing which multiplies and 
diffuses the means of education. We live in an age in which 
cultivated mind is becoming more and more the controlling 
influence of affairs. Like that mysterious magnetic influence, 
whose wonderful properties have been lately brought from the 
scientific lecture-room into the practical business of life, you 
cannot see it, you cannot feel it, you cannot weigh it; but it 
pervades the globe, from its surface to its center, and moves 
every particle of metal which has been touched, into a kindred 
sensibility. 

2. We hear much, at present, of the veins of gold which are 
brought to light in almost every latitude of either hemisphere ; 
in fact, we hear of nothing else. But I care not what mines 
are opened in the north or in the south, in the mountains of 
Siberia, or the Sierras of California; wheresoever the fountains 
of the golden tide may gush forth, the streams will flow to the 
regions where educated intellect has woven ' the boundless ne^ 
work of the useful and ornamental arts. It matters not if this 
new Pactolus ■- flow through a region which stretches for fur- 
longs — a wide tract of solid gold; the jewels and the ingots 
will find their way to the great centers of civilization, where 

% - — — — — -" 

• Pictolns, « r<v«r of Aii* Minor, celebrated for ito golden nuide. 
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cultivated mind gives birth to the arts, and fireedom renden 
property secure. 

3. If we will not be taught by any thing else, let us learn of 
history. It was not Mexico and Peru, nor Portugal, nor Spain, 
which reaped the silver and golden harvest of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; — it was the industrious, enlightened, 
cultivated states of the north and west of Europe ; it was little 
Holland, scarcely one-fifth as large as New England, but with 
five universities dotting her limited surface ; it was England, 
with her foundation schools, her mdomitable public opinion, her 
representative system, her twin universities; — it was to these 
free and enlightened countries that the gold and silver flowed; 
not merely adding to the material wealth of the community, 
but quickening the energy of the industrious classes, breaking 
down the remains of feudalism, and furnishing the sinews of 
war to the champions of protestant liberty. 

4. What the love of liberty, the care of education, and a 
large and enlightened regard for intellectual and moral interests, 
did for the parent state, they will do for us, — giving us a tempo- 
ral prosperity, and with it, what is infinitely better, not only 
a name and a praise with contemporary nations, who form with 
us the great procession of humanity, but a name and a praise 
among enlightened men, and enlightened states, to the end of 
time. 



LESSON XXVI. 

THE EMIGRANT'S FAREWELL.— Brown. 
[Sec pages 213 and 214.] 
1. Farewell to the land that my fathers defended ; 
Farewell to the fields which their ashes inum; 
The holiest fiame on their altars descended, 
Which, fed by their sons, shall eternally bom. 
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Ah I soft be the bed where the hero reposes I 
Aud light be the green turf that over him closes I 
Gay Flora* shall deck with her earliest roses, 

The graves of my sires, and the land of my birth. 

2. Adieu to the scenes which my heart's young emotions 
Have dressed in attire so alluringly gay ; 

Ah I never, no never, can billowy oceans, 
Nor time, drive the fond recollections away i 

From days that are past, present comfort I borrow ; 

The scenes of to-day shall be brighter to-morrow; 

In age Fll recall, as a balm for my sorrow. 

The graves of my sires, and the land of my birth* 

S. I go to the west, where the forest receding. 

Invites the adventurous ax-man along; 
I go to the groves where the wild deer are feeding, 

And mountain birds carol their lovehest song. ' 
Adieu to the land that my fathers defended I 
Adieu to the soil on which freemen contended I 
Adieu to the hopes from which heroes descended ! 

The graves of my sires and the land of my birth. 

4. When far from my home, and surrounded by strangers, 

My thoughts shall recall the gay pleasures of youth. 

Though life's stormy ocean shall threaten with dangers. 

My soul shall repose in the sunshine of truth. 
While streams to their own native ocean are tending. 
And forest-oaks, swept by the tempest, are bending. 
My soul shall exnlt, as she's proudly defending 
T?he graves of my sires, and the land of my birth. 

i • Fkm, the goddett ot flowers and bloesoma. 
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LESSON XXVII. 

DISTANT VIEW OF THE OCEAN.— G. D. Prewtiob. 

[The reader m&j note the yerses in this piece which czempliiy 
Personification. See page 250.] j 

1. How beautiful ! from his blue throne on high, u | 

The sun looks downward with a face of love B 

Upon the silent waters ! and a sky, 

Lovelier than that which lifts its arch above, 
Dowi the far depths of ocean, like a sheet 

Of flame, is trembling! the wild tempests cease 
To wave their cloudy pinions. Oh, 't is sweet 

To gaze on Ocean in his hour of peace. 

S. T is sweety 't is sweet to gaze upon the deep, 

And muse upon its mysteries. There it rolled. 
Ere yet that glorious sun had learned to sweep 

The blue profound, and bathe the heaveim in gold; 
The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 

Heard their first music o'er the ocean rung, 
And saw the first flash of their now-bom flame. 

Back from its depths in softer brightness flung! 



3. And Uiere it rolls ! Age after age has swept 

Down, down the eternal cataract of Time; 
Men after men on earth's cold bosom slept; 

Still, there it rolls, unfading and sublime ! 
As bright those waves their sunny sparkles fling. 

As sweetly now the bending heaven they kiss, 
As when the Holy Spirit's brooding wing 

Moved o'er the waters of the vast abyss ! 

4. There, there it rolls. I 've seen the clouds unfurl 

Their raven banner from the stormy west; 



i 
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IVe seer the wrathful Tempest Spirit hurl 
His blue-forked lightnings at the Ocean's breast; -^ 

The storm-cloud passed, the sinking wave was hushed ; 
Those budding isles were glittering fresh and fair; 

Serenely bright the peaceful waters blushed, 

And heaven seemed painting its own beauties thera! 

5. Ocean, farewell 1 Upon thy mighty shore, 

I loved in childhood's fairy hours to dwell ; 
But I am wasting, life will soon be o'er, 

And I shall cease to gaze on thee ; — farewell I 
Thou still wilt glow as fair as now, the sky 

Still arch as proudly o'er thee, evening steal 
Along thy bosom with as soft a dye, — 

A.11 be as now, but I shall ce<ise to feel. 

6. The evening mists are on their silent way, 

And thou art fading; faint thy colors blend 
With the last tinges of the dying day, 

And deeper shadows up the skies ascend. 
Farewell 1 farewell, the night is coming fa»t; 

In deeper tones thy wild notes seem to sweU 
Upon the cold wings of the rising blast; 

I go, I go, dear Ocean, — fare thee welll 



LESSON XXVIII. 

EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OP WASHINGTON.-. Casxbt. 

[HiBtorical Narration. — Rule 1, p. 153.] 

1. Considered as a compound of whatever is roost estimable 

and magnificent in man, — corporeal majesty and strength, 

united tg unusual symmetry and comeliness of person; intelleo- 

toal penetration, vigor, and decision; unsullied pnrity and moral 

20 
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grandeur, — the subject of this article is without a parallel in 
history or tradition. In no other individual, ancient or modem, 
has such transcendent greatness been found associated with 
such exalted virtue. Perfection does not belong to humanity; 
but the nearest approach to it that mortal has attained, is 
believed to have been in him. A patriot without blemish ; a 
statesman without guile ; a leader of armies without ambition, 
except that noble and virtuous ambition which excites its pos- 
sessor to become the greatest and the best; a magistrate with 
out severity, yet inflexible in uprightness ; a citizen exemplary 
in the discharge of every duty; a man in whose character 
weakness and faults appeared but as specks on the brightness ot 
the sun ; who had religion without austerity ; dignity without 
pride; modesty without diffidence; courage without rashness; 
politeness without affectation; affability without familiarity; — 
such was the illustrious person whose life we now briefly attempt 
to portray. 

2. When at the age of twenty-one, he greatly distinguished 
himself by his hardihood and intrepidity, perseverance and 
address, in bearing a dispatch to a French officer of distinction, 
through an extensive tract of unexplored country, planted with 
tribes of hostile Indians, and conducting all the important 
business appertaining to it. 

3. He next presents himself to our view on the field of 
Braddock. We there behold him in the midst of carnage, 
daring all that man can dare, and performing whatever is in 
the compass of human power. When the commander-in-chief, 
and every other officer of rank had fellen, he alone, protected 
by Heaven for the fulfillment of great ulterior purposes, is left 
to contend with victorious savages,, and to conduct to a place 
of safety the remnant of the army. All this he performed in 
a manner indicative of his exalted destiny. 

4. And when the defensive war against the c^piaessing 
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nsarpations of Great Britain, had been agreed on hy tluit 
august and enlightened body who proclaimed our independ- 
ence. George Washington was unanimously appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of America. As it was effected 
without rivalship or opposition, it did not awaken either envy 
9r jealousy. It was the result of an intuitive perception and 
universal acknowledgment, that he was, if not the only, cer- 
tainly the most suitable personage for the momentous truaU 
It was a great act of national homage, spontaneouidy paid to 
pre-eminent endowments. 

2. The qualities, which, as a warrior, Washington manifested 
most strongly during the Revolutionary conflict, were, a peroep> 
tion intuitively clear; a coolness at no time disturbed; a firm- 
ness that nothing could shake; and a practical judgment that 
rarely erred. When the case was doubtful, he skillfull^b took 
advantage of eveiy favorable circumstance that presented itself^ 
and was fertile in his resources for the creation of circnm- 
stances, when they did not occur. It was by this multi&rious 
exercise of his genius, that he preserved his army from the 
sword of an enemy, overwhelming in force, and achieved the 
freedom and independence of his country. ' 



LESSON XXIX. 

AN EXTRACT FROM CATO'S SENATE. — Addibok. 

ICharadertf— Maecus, Cato,* Deoius, Ssmpbonivs, and Luoxus. See 
Personation, p. 200.] 
I [Enter Marcus.] 

Marc, Fathers, this moment, as I watched the gate, 
Lodged on my post, a herald is arrived 
From Caesar's* camp; and with him, comes old Decius, 

» Ontu, lee pag* 8G. 
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The Roman knight. He carries in his looks 
Impatience, and demands to speak with Cato. 

CcttOm By your permission, fathers — bid him enter. 

[Bxit Maronii] 

Decius was once mj friend; but other prospects 
Have loosed those ties, and bound him fast to Cssar. 
His message may determine our resolves. 

[Enter Decius.] 

Dee, Caesar sends health to Cato. 

Caio, Could he send it 

To Cato's slaughtered friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to address the senate ? 

Dec. VLj business is with Cato. Caesar sees 
The straits to which you^re driven ; and, as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 

iJato. My life is grafted on the fate of Rome 
Would he save Cato, bid him spare his country. 
Tell your dictator this; and tell him, too, Cato 
Disdains a life, which he has power to offer. 

Dee. Rome, and her senators, submit to Caesar ,- 
Her generals, and her consuls, are no more, 
Who checked his conquests, and denied his triumphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Caesar's friend ? 

Cato. Those very reasons thou hast urged, forbid it. 
' Dec. Cato, I have orders to expostulate. 
And reason with you, as from friend to friend: 
Think on the storm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens every hour to burst upon it; 
Still may you stand high in your country's honors; — 
Do but comply, and make your peace with Caeftar, 
Rome will rejoice, and cast its eyes on Cato. 
As on the second of mankind. 

. • CflBur, iM page 85. 
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Caio. No more; — 

1 must Dot think of life on such conditions. 

Dec, Csesar is well acquainted with your virtaefi) 
And therefore sets this value on your life. 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendship, 
And name your terms. 

Vato. Bid him disband his legions, 

Bestore the commonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. 
Let him do this, and Cato is his friend. . 

Dec, Cato, the world talks loudly of your wisdom — 

Cato. Nay, more ; — though Cato's voice was ne'er 
employed 
To clear the guilty, and to varnish crimes, 
Hyself will mount the rostrum in his favor, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 

Dec. A style like this becomes a conqueror. 

Caio, Decius, a style like this becomes a Roman. 

Dec, What is a Roman, that is Caesar's foe ? 

Caio, (Greater than Caesar : he's a friend to virtue. 

Dec, Consider, Cato, you're in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little senate; 
Tou don't now thunder in the capitol. 
With all the mouths of Rome to second you. 

Caio, Let him consider that, who drives us hither. 
'Tis Caesar's sword has made Rome's senate little, 
And thinned its ranks. Alas I thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a false, glaring light, 
Which conquest, and success, have thrown upon him : 
Didst thou but view him right, thou'dst see him black 
With murder, treason, sacrilege, and crimes. 
That strike my soul with horror but to name them. 
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I know thou lookest on me, as on a wretch 
Beset with illsy and covered with misfortunes; 
But millions of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Caesar. 

Dec. Does Cato send this answer back to CaMAr, 
For all his generous cares, and proffered friendship} 

Caio, His cares for me, are insolent, and vain. 
Presumptuous man ! the gods take care of Cato. 
Would Caesar show the greatness of his soul, 
Let him employ his care for those my friends; 
A.nd make good use of his iU-gotten power, 
By sheltering men much better than himself. 

Dec, Your high, unoonquered heart makes you iorfpi 
You are a man. You rush on your destruction. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embassy. 
All Bome will be in tears. 

Semp, Cato, we thank thee. 

The mighty genius of inmiortal Home, 
Speaks in thy voice : thy soul breathes liberty. 
Caesar will shrink to hear the words thou utterest^ 
And shudder in the midst of all his conquests. 

Luc. The senate owes its gratitude to Cato, 
Who, with so great a soul, consults its safety. 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. 



LESSON XXX. 

LA FAYETTE.* 

1. There is, probably, no man living, whose history pr 4akei 
so largely of the spirit of romance and chivalry, as that of the 

• La Fayetto, we pafli* 61, 
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individaa], wlu> is now, emphatically, the guest of the peiiple. 
At the age of nineteen years, he left his country, and es- 
poused the cause of the American colonies. Uis motive for 
this conduct, must have been one of the noblest that ever 
actuated the heart of man. He was in poesession of large 
estates; allied to the highest orders of French nobility; sur- 
rounded by friends and relatives; with prospects of future difr- 
iinction and favor, as fair as ever opened to the ardent view of 
aspiring and ambitious youth. 

2. He was just married to a lady of great worth and r^ 
spectability, and it would seem, that nothing was wanting to a 
life of affluence and ease. Yet, La Fayette left his friends, his 
wealth, his country, his prospects of distinction, his wife, and all 
the sources of domestic bliss, to assist a foreign nation in its strug- 
gle for freedom ; and at a time, too, when the prospects of that 
country's Success were dark, disheartening, and almost hopeless. 

3. He fought for that country ; he fed and clothed her 
armies; he imparted of his wealth to her poor. He saw her 
purposes accomplished, and her government established on 
principles of liberty. He refused all compensation for his 
services. He returned to his native land, and engaged in con- 
tests for liberty there. He was imprisoned by a foreign 
government, suffered every indignity and every cruelty that 
oould be inflicted, and lived, after his release, almost an exile, 
on the spot where he was bom. 

4. More than forty years after he first embarked in the 
cause of American liberty, he returns to see, once more, his 
few surviving companions in arms, and is met by the grateful 
salutations of the whole nation. It is not possible to reflect 
on these facts, without feeling our admiration excited, to a de- 
gree that almost borders on reverence. Sober histor^, it is 
hoped, will do justice to the name of La Fayette. It is not in 
the power of fiction, to embellish his character, or his life. 
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5. lUustnotiB patriot; nndamited champion of the riglits o^ 
man ; known to na by a still dearer title, — friend and oompanicm 
of Washington I -— reoeire the oongratulations of the people 
joa assisted to save. Our Others, who fought and conquered 
by your side, who mingled their sacred blood with yours, in 
the dreadful conflict — our fathers — ^where are they f But few 
of them, alas ! remain, to witness the honors which their chil- 
dren pay to their benefactor. Most of them have gone to 
rt2ceive, in other worlds, the reward of &ithful servants. Where 
are Gates, and Putnam, and Lee, and Greene f * Ye lion-hearted 
heroes, ye should have lived, to meet, once more, your brave 
associate, — to have welcomed him to this redeemed and 
happy country. 

6. And where is he, the bravest among the brave, he, whose 

pure name 

a stain, eternal, brings 
On vulgar chieftains, raised, by crimes, to kings — 
Pillar of state, and bulwark of the field, 
A host, his presence, and his arm, a shield? 

lie, too, sleeps in death. The prayers of ransomed millione 
could not save even him from the decree of mortality. The 
silent shades of Yemon, those holy heights, to which he loved 
to retreat, to view the world he had improved and blessed, are 
the sacred depository of his relics. 

7. Although no marble column, piercing the clouds with 
its spiry crest, points out, to the traveler, the spot where the 
hero sleeps; although no sculptured monument preserves the 
name, no inscription records the achievements of "the sole 
heir of unrebuked applause ; " yet, is the spot dearer to the 
souls of the free, more familiar to the steps of the grateful, than 
all that Egypt, or Carthage, or Greece, or Rome, can boasU The 

• OAtes, Putnam, Lee, and Greene, distinguiabed offlcert in the war of fhe Bevo* 
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path 18 trodden by hermit feet; the bumble alab sparkles with 
the pearl, distilled from affection's eye; the record of his Yirtu€ 
is indelibly impressed on the hearts of his countrymen; while 
patriotism lingers around the hallowed place, and guards the 
sleeping tenant. 

8. Friend and companion of Washington ! approach, and Tiew 
the sepulcher of the man you loved. No massive gates shall 
bar your entrance ; you will pass no dark, and gUxxmy, and low- 
browed arches of stone, pregnant with unwholesome dew and 
a deadly atmosphere, and crowded with disgusting relics of moiv 
tality. Like him, who ascended Pisgah's top, to view the land 
c^ promise, your fiiend«.our hero, hath his sepulcher alone in the 
tacred mountain; its roof is the azure vanity serene, lighted 
by the never-dying fires of heaven, that glitter, in etenial beauty, 
upon his ashes; while viewless choristers, are forever murmur- 
ing his dirge, in the deep>toned melodies of nature. 



LESSON XXXI. 

CHIEF-JUSTICE MAB8HALL.*— Stort 

1. How bright is the halo of glory which surrounds the 
memory of John Marshall ! How brilliant^ the effulgence of his 
posthumous fame ! To have lived in his day, to have been 
familiar with his person, to have heard the words of wisdom, 
as they came from his lips, has been my privilege. Those who 
are to succeed us; will have only the rtord of what we saw, 
and. knew, and felt. When our children shall read the story 
of his life, they will find it one, which, in its purity and 
beauty, cannot be surpassed ]by the history of any other man 
of QTii age. 



• J«lm Mardiall wm ohief Jwtiot of Um n^reiM oonrt of tbo Uatted 8liU»i 
O 
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2. And who can calculate the extent of the influence of sock 
a character, upon the hearts and minds of this people, and even 
upon the future destinies of this country, in reguUiting the di»- 
positions of those who aspire, and those who are called to the 
high places of the nation f Who can say, that it will not per- 
Tade the moral atmosphere, so as to correct many of these evil 
tendei^cies, which we now see constantly developing themadvesl 

3. We WAnt such men as Marshall to rise up in our- mids^ 
and shed around the chastened light of their influence. The 
glare of military fame, and the glittering trappings of powei^ 
dazzle, hut too often to delude those who gaze at them with 
admiration. But upon the mellow radiance of his virtaea, we 
can all look with unclouded eyes; we can all dwell with 
unmingled satisfaction. 

4. Is it any wonder, then, that upon the mournful intelli- 
gence that the luster of this orh of our national firmament was 
pate in death, — that upon its being announced that John Mar- 
shall was no more, you should have seen your public journals 
instantly placed in mourning; the habiliments of grief volunta- 
rily assumed by different associations of citizens; that yon 
should have seen in every city throughout the country, public 
honore decreed to his memory; that monuments should he 
ordered to be erected to bear the inscription of his virtues and 
his country's gratitude; that, in short, this whole people, from 
Maine toFlorida, from the Atlantic to the furthest west, should 
rise up spontaneously to testify their sense of the national loss 
sustained in his death f 

5. No I cold indeed must have been their hearts, and dead 
their finer feelings, had it been otherwise. Of whom had they 
greater reason to be proud than of John Marshall? Who 
deserved a larger share of their affectionate esteem ? They 
knew that the virtuous, honorable, peaceful career of one sudi 
man, is worth more of solid advantage and happiaeai, and 
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pvodnetiTe of more true glory, than tlie victorious inarch of tsfQutj 
conquermg warriors moving in desolation and slaughter. Peace 
has her trophies as well as war. It is not alone from the 
bloodj battle-field that laurels are to be acquired. In that 
retired chamber in the capitol, once dignified bj his presence, 
John Marshall reaped a richer harvest of renown, than Bona- 
parte *■ gathered on the plains of Austerlitz,^ or Wellington," 
from the field of Watejcloa 



LESSQN XXXII. 

THE FIRST AMERIOAK CONGRESS.— Maxot. 

[The pupil may note the exclamatory phrases in this piece, and tell 
how they should be read. See Rule 9, p. 115.] 

1. The interposition of Divine Providence was eminently 
conspicuous in the first general congress: — what men, what 
patriots, what independent, heroic spirits I chosen by the unbi- 
ased voice of the people; chosen, as all public servants ought 
to be, without favor and without fear; what an august assembly 
of sages ! Rome, in the height of her glory, fades before it 

2. There never was in any age or nation, a body of men, 
who, for general information, for the judicious use of the results 
of civil and political history, for eloquence and virtue, for the 
true dignity, elevation, and grandeur of soul, could stand a 
comparison with the first American congress! See what the 
people will do when left to themselves, to their unbiased 
good sense, and to their true interests! The ferocious Gaul 
would have droj^ed his sword at the hall-door, and have fled, 
thunder-etruck,a8from an assembly of gods! 

• Bonapftrte, (Napoleon,) see page 85. ^ Austerlitz, aplace near Brunn, in Moravia, 
where Bonaparte fought a great battle hi 1805. • WelUngtoo, (Dnke of, ) bom, 1769^ 
In Ireland. He defeated Bonaparte at Waterloo^ a Belgian Tillage^ hi 1815^ nd die4 

taissa. • 
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8. Whom do I behold ? — a Hancock,* a Jefferson, an Adamsi 
a Henry, a Lee,^ a RuUedgel Glory to their immortal spirits! 
On you depend the deetinios of your country; the fate (tf three 
miUions of men; and of the countless millions of their poster- 
ity ! Shall these be slaves, or will you make a noble stand for 
liberty, against a power whose triumphs are already coexten- 
sive with the earth; whose legions trample on thrones and 
scepters; whose thunders bellow on every ocean? Howtre- 
mendouB the occasion ! How vast the responsibility ! 

4.. The president, and all the members of this august assem- 
bly take their seats. Every countenance tells the mighty 
struggle within. Every tongue is silent. It is a pause in 
nature; that sohmn, awful stillness, which precedes the earth- 
quake and tornado I At length Demosthenes arises, — he 
only is adequate to the great occasion, — the Virginian Demos- 
thenes, the mighty Henry I What dignity I What majesty I 
Eveiy eye &stens upon him. Firm, erect, undaunted, he rolk 
on the mighty torrent of his eloquence. 

5. What a picture does he draw of the horrors of servitude, 
and the charms of freedom I At once he gives the full rein to 
all his gigantic powers, and pouis his own heroic spirit into the 
minds of his auditors; they become as one man; actuated by 
one soul, — and the universal shout is '* Liberty or Death I " 
This single speech, of this illi^trious man, gave an impulse, 
,whi^ probably decided the fate of America. 

• Hanoook, (John, ) one of tlM most oonspicuotu ft-iends of the American Revo- 
Intlon, and prealdent of congreii when the Declaration of Independence wai 
rigned. He died in 1793. ^ Lee, (Richard Henry,) the member of oong 
Vlq|lBii» who flnt propoeed tlie Declaration of Independence. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

PROGRESS OF LIBERTY.— Pmnnos. 
I^Tbe T Qpil may determine the chaneter of the laagaage in this 
piece, an 1 tell how it shoold be read See Roles 9 and 10, pagea 185 
and 18a] 

1. Weep not that time 
Is passing on, — it will ere long reyeal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark I 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 
Or like the mingling sounds of earth and air, 
When the fierce tempest, with sonorous wing. 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
And hurries onward, with his night of clouds. 
Against the eternal mountains. 'T is the voice 
Of in&nt Freedom, — and her stirring call 

Is heard and answered in a thousand tones, 
From every hill-top of her western home; 
And lo I it breaks across old ocean's flood, — 
And ^^ Freedom I Freedom!" is the answering shout 
Of nations, starting &om the spell of years, 

2. The day-spring I — see I 't is brightning in the heavens I 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign, — 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flash free, — 
And the deep watchword, like the rush of seas 

That heralds the volcano's bursting flame. 

Is sounding o'er the eartL Bright years of hope 

And life are on the wing! Yon glorious bow 

Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 

Is spanning Time's dark surges. Its high arch, 
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A type of lore and mercy on the cioud, 
Tells that the many storms of human life 
Will' pafi» in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms <^ glory and of peace, 
Reflect the andimmed brightness of the heavenk 



LESSON XXXIV. 
NEW ENGLAND.— Phmjtval. 
[The reader may tell the kind of yerse to which this piece belorgi^ 
sad the number of feet in the different linesL See p. 3 10. J 

1. Hail to the land whereon we tread, 

Our fondest boast; 
The sepulcher of mighty dead, 
The truest hearts that ever bled, 
Who sleep in glory's brightest bed, 

A fearless host: 
No slave is here, — our unchained feet 
Walk freely, as the waves that beat 

Our coast 

2. Our fathers crossed the ocean's wave 

To seek tliis shore; 
They left behind the coward slave, 
To welter in his living grave ; 
With hearts unbent, and spirits bra^ve. 

They sternly bore 
Such toils, as meaner souls had gelled ; 
But souls like these, such toils impelled 

To soar. 

8. Hail to the mom, when first they stood 
On Bunker's height. 
And, fearless, stemmed the invading flood, • 
And wrote our dearest rights in blood, «. 
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And mowed in ranln tlie hireUng biood^ 

In desperate %htl 
O ! 't was a proud, exulting daj, 
For e'en our Men fortunes lay 

In light. 

4 There is no other land like theoi 

No dearer shore; 
Thou art the shelter of the free; 
The home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast been, and shalt emr be. 

Till time is o'er. 
Ere I forget to ihink upon 
My land, shall mother curse ibe sod 

She bore. 

6. Xhou art the firm, unshakeu rock, 
On which we rest; 
And, rising from thy hardy stock, 
Thy sons the tyrant's frown shall mock> 
' And slavery's galling chains unlock, 
And free the oppressed: 
All, who the wreath of freedom twine, 
Ikneath the sliadow of their vine. 
Are blest 

6. We love thy rude and rocky shoie. 
And here we stand,-* 
Let foreign navies hasten o'er. 
And on our heads their fury powv 
And peal their cannon's loudest roar, 

And storm our land, — 
They still shall find, our lives are given, 
To die for home; — «id leaned on Heaver. 
Our hand. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

AN EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH* IN PARLIAMENT— Poe. 

1. How infinitely superior mntt appear the spirit and prin- 
ciples of General Washington^ in his late address to oongressi 
compaied with the policy of modem European oourtsl IIIub- 
trious man! — deriving honor lets from the splendor of his sit^ 
nation, than from the dignity of his mind I Grateful to France 
for the aasistanoe reoeired from her, in that great contest which 
secured the independence of America, he yet did not choose to 
give up the system of neutrality in her fieivor. Having once 
laid down the line of conduct most proper to be pursued, not 
all the insults and provocations of the French minister, Genet, 
could at all put him out of his way, or bend him from his 
purpose. 

2. It must, indeed, create astonishment, that, placed in cir- 
cumstances so critical, and filling a station so conspicuous, the 
character of Washington should never once have been called in 
question; — that he should, in no one instance, have been ac- 
cused either of improper insolence, or of mean submission, in his 
transactions with foreign nations. It has been reserved for him 
to run the race of glory without experiencing the smallest inter- 
ruption to the brilliancy of his career. The breath of censure 
has not dared to impeach the purity of his conduct, nor the eye 
of envy, to raise its malignant glance to the elevation of his 
virtues. Such has been the transcendent merit, and the unpar- 
alleled fate of this illustrious man I 

8. Happy Americans I while the whirlwind flies over one 
quarter of the globe, and spreads everywhere desolation, you 
remain protected from its baneful effects by your own virtues, 
and the wisdom of your government. Separated from Europe 

» Tbi« speech, copied from the ** British Senate/' wm pronounced by Mr. Vox is 
the British perHamant, In 1784, on the fbrej^n policy of Washington. 
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by an immense ocean, you feel not the effect of those prejudices 
ftnd pafisions, which conyert the boasted seats of civilizatior 
into scenes of horror and bloodshed. 

4. Cultivating the arts of peace under the influence of free- 
dom, you advance by rapid strides to opulence and distinc- 
tion; and if^ by any accident, you should be compelled to take 
part in the present unhappy contest, — if you should find it 
necessary to avenge insult, or repel injury, — the world will 
bear witness to the equity of your sentiments, and the moderar 
tion of your views ; and the success of your arms will, no doubt, 
be proportioned to the justice of your cause I 



LESSON XXXVl, 

DUTIES OF AMERICAN OITIZEITS. — Wkbothu 
[See Rule 3, p. 168.] 

1. Fellow-Citizens: — Let us not retire from this occasion, 
without a deep and solemn conviction of the duties, which have 
devolved upon us. This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these 
benign institutions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours; 
ours to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit. Generations 
past, and generations to come, hold us ^*^ponsible for this 
sacred trust. 

2. Our fathers, from behind, admonish us with their anxious, 
paternal voices; posterity calls out to us from the bosom of 
the future; the world turns hither its solicitous eyes; all, aU 
conjure us to act wisely, and faithfully, in the relation which 
we sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is 
upon us; but, by virtue, by morality, by religion, by the culti- 
vation of eveiy good principle, and every good habit, we may 
hope to enjoy the blessing through our day, and leave it unim* 
paired to our children. 

21 13* 
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5. Let us feel deeply, how mircb of what we are, ftnd what 
we possess, we owe to this liberty, and t6 these institutions of 
government. Nature has, indeed, given us a soil, which yields 
bounteously to the hands of industry; the mighty and fruitful 
ocean is before us, and the skies, over our heads, shed health 
and vigor. But what are lands, and seaa, and skies, to civil- 
ized man, witLout society, without knowledge, without morals, 
without religious culture ; and how can these be enjoyed in all 
their extent, and all their excellence, but under the protecticm 
of wise institutions, and a free government f 

4. Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us here present, who 
does not at this moment, and at every moment^ experience in 
his own condition, and in the condition of those most near 
and dear to him, the influence and the benefits of this liberty, 
and these institutions. Let us then, acknowledge the bless- 
ing; let us feel it deeply and powerfully; let us cherish a strong 
affection for it, and resolve to maintain, and perpetuate it 
The blood of our fathers, let it not have been shed in vain: 
the great hope of posterity, let it not be blasted. 

6. It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute 
against the sun, that with America, and in America, a new 
era commences in human affairs. This era is distinguished by 
free, representative governments; by entire religious liberty; by 
improved sptems of national intercoureo ; by a newly awakened 
and an unqaenchable spirit of free inquiry ; and, by a diffusion 
of knowledge through the community, such as has. been before, 
altogether unknown, and unheard .of. America, America, our 
country, fellow-citizens, our own dear and native land, is insep- 
p^.bly connected, fast bound up, in fortune, and by fate, with 
tnese great interests. If they fall, we fall with them ; if they 
stand, it will be because we have upholden them. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE PRESENT AGE. — CHAinrnfo 
[See Rule 9, p^ 115, for Exclamations, and Rule 1, p. 15a] 
1. The Present Age I In these brief words what a world 
of thought is comprehended! what infinite movements! what 
joys and sorrows! what hope and despair! what fjaith and 
doubt! what silent grief and loud lament! what fierce oonfiicts 
and subtle schemes of policy! what private and public revolu- 
tkwsl In the period through which many of us have passed, 
what throaes have been shaken! what hearts have bled! what 
miUioos have "been butchered by their fellow-creatures ! what 
hopes of philanthropy have been blighted ! And, at the same 
time, what magnificent enterprises have been achieved ! what 
new provinces won to science and art ! what rights and liber- 
ties secured to nations ! 

2. It is a privilege to have lived in an age so stirring, so 
pregnant, so events. It is an age never to be Ibrgotten. Its 
voice of warning and encouragement is nev^ to die. Its 
impression on histoiy is indelible. Amidst its events, the 
American Revolution, the first distinct, solemn assertion of the 
rights of men, and the French Revolution, that volcanic force 
which shook the earth to its center, are never to pass from 
men's minds. Over this age the night will indeed gather more 
ETid more as time roils away; but in that night two forms will 
appear, Washington and Napoleon, the one, a lurid meteor, 
tl'.a other, a benign, serene, and undecaying star. 

3. Another American name will live in history,— your Frank* 
lin; and the kite, which brought lightning from heaven, will be 
seen sailing in the clouds by remote posterity, when the city 
#l:ei« he dwelt, may be known only by its ruins. There is, 
bowever, something greater in the age than its greatest mans 
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it u the appearanoe of a new power in die world, the appear* 
aiioe of a multitade of men on that stage where, as yet, the 
few have acted their parts alone. 

4. This influence is to endnre to the end of time. What 
more of the present is to survive ! Perhaps much of which we 
now take no note. The glory of an age is often hidden from 
itself. Perhaps some word has heen spoken in our day which 
we have not deigned to hear, but which is to grow clearer and 
louder through all ages. Perhaps some silent thinker aoMMig 
us is. at work in his closet, whose name is to fi]l the earth. Per- 
haps, there sleeps in his cradle some reformer, who is to move 
the church and the world; who is to open a new era in history; 
who is to fire the human soul with new hope and new daring. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

EFFECTS OF OLIMATS ASD SOENEBT OIT MIND.— Rakdall. 

[The reader may determine the character of tJie language or style 
of this and the next two pieces, and tell how they should be read. 
See Rule a, p. 163.] 

1. The effect of dimate, upon the character of individuals 
and of communities, is known to be veiy important The mind, 
in its present condition of existence, is pLependent for its healthy 
and vigorous manifestation upon the degree of energy and elas- 
ticity with which the physical organs fulfill their functions. The 
inhabitants of the polar and equatorial regions, are subjected 
to the paralyzing and debilitating influences of the extremes of 
cold and heat; and, accordingly, we flnd their intellectual and 
moral faculties scarcely susceptible of any considerable devel- 
opment. 

2. On the other hand, as we advance from the extremes to a 
more equable and temperate region, the mental incubus 
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Ip^nally disappeaiB; and, in proportion to the salubrity and 
genial temperament of the climate, the mind in all its powers be • 
oomes capable of expanding to a loftier and more substantial 
flight. Independently of the/mmerous illustrations which the 
past history and present condition of the inhabitants occupying 
the various regions of the frigid, temperate, and torrid sones, 
afibrd of the principle here adverted to, its existence is a legit- 
imate deduction from the soundest and best established theories 
of science and philosophy, in their application to the physical 
and mental constitution of our being. 

3. Whatever advantages then, in the formation and devel- 
opment of character, are derivable from the fiivorable influences 
of climate, are enjoyed in the most abundant profusion by the 
inhabitants of a region like our own, comprising almost every 
variety of temperature within the extremes of heat or cold, 
washed on its principal borders by the ocean, penetrated in 
every direction by noble rivers, enriched by inland seas, and 
variegated by ample forests, lofty mountains, and e^nded 
plains. 

4. To these advantages must be added those which belong 
to the magnificent and beautiful scenery which nature has so 
bountifully spread out to view, in all the great features of our 
landscapes. From the bold, rugged, and strongly marked out- 
line of our northern border, with its wild and gigantic aoclivi- 
tiesyits lavish profusion of lakes, its labyrinth of islands, its 
majestic rivers, and its perpetually resounding cataract, to the 
green savannas and verdant loveliness of the south, and the 
vast prairies, mighty streams and unexplored forests of the 
west, the eye and the mind continually rest upon images of , 
grandeur and of beauty ; and the active energies of a great and 
united people, have devised and executed the noble conception 
of rendering this diversified scenery, in all its vast proportions, 
aooessible to the humblest and least favored individual, and have 
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opetiod up its wide expanse of territory to the liighwi^ and 
tboroagbfares of civilization. 

6. It is impossible that tliese diversified inflnenoea shoald 
fail to affect, in a material degr^, the growth and expansion 
of character. The associations, which constantly surround the 
dwellers in cities, the bustle and the hum of business, the 
anxious and care-worn faces, the incessant excitement of oontend- 
irg interests, the monotonous uniformity of artificial life in all 
its ceaseless and dull routine, tend directly to the depreciation 
of humanity in all its higher and most enduring aspects. 

6. On the other hand, the quiet repose and fJacid loveliness 
of the cultivated landscape, stretching out in dim perspective, 
no less than the rugged grandeur and wild sublmuty of the 
mountain and the forest, the purity of the atmosphere, and the 
habitual contemplation of the ever changing phenomena of na- 
ture, irreBistibly tend to the elevation of character, the germi- 
nation and growth of thought, and the predominance of the 
better feelings and impulses of the heart 

7. The intellectual faculties may be, and frequently are, more 
rapidly developed, and more speedily matured by the colliBion of 
mind with mind, produced by the diversified interests and pu^ 
suits of a crowded population ; but all history and experience has 
demonstmted that the substantial elements of character, the 
moral and religious sentiments, the virtues and the graces of pub- 
He and private life, incorruptible integrity, devoted patriotism, 
diffusive benevolence, and an abiding and cheerful faith, ara 
best promoted, and most efiectually cherished, amid the secluded 
scenery and pure associations of the country. These aids to the 
formation of cliaracter, are enjoyed by the citizens of our re- 
public in a degree unsurpassed by any people of any dime, 
and their infiuences are purely bmefioial. 
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LESSON XiXIX. 

TO OUABDIANS OF FEJJALB EDUCATION.— Siocwwimr. 
[See Rule % p. 163.] 

1. •'The irind of the present age, acting on the mfnd of 
tlie next," as it has been happily defined by a living writer, is 
an object of concern to every being endowed with intellect,- oi 
interested, either through love or hope, in another generation. 

2. Nor has the importance of education, in the abstract^ 
been alone conceded. Practical researches for its improve- 
ment, have signalized our age, and incorporated themselves 
with its vigorous and advancing spirit. Our most gifted minds 
have toiled to devise methods for the instruction of the hum- 
blest grades of community, and to make useful knowledge the 
guest of the common people. 

3. In this elevation of the intellectual standard, the female 
sex have been permitted freely to participate. It is desirable 
that their education should be diflused over a wider space of 
time, and one less encumbered by extraneous objects; and, that 
the depth of its foundation should be more correctly propor- 
tioned to the imposing aspect, and redundant ornament of its 
superstructure. 

4. Is it not important that the sex, to whom nature has in- 
trusted the molding of the whole mass of mind in its first 
formation, should be acquainted with the structure and de- 
velopments of mind ? that they, who are to nurture the future 
rulers of a prosperous people, should be able to demonstrate, 
from the broad annals of history, the value of just laws, and 
the duty of subordination, — the blessings which they iiiherit, 
and the danger of their abuse ? 

6. Is it not requisite, that they, on whose bosom the infant 
heart must be cherished, should be vigDant to watch its earliest 
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pulBatioDB of good or evil? that they, who are commLBsioiied 
to light the lamp of the soul, should know how to feed it with 
pare oil ? that they, in whose hand is the wel&re of beings 
nerer to die, should be fitted to^oeiform the work, and earn 
the pkttdit of Heaven f 

6. That the vocation of females is to teach, has been laid down 
as a position which it is impossible to controvert Is not the 
infant in its cradle her pupil f Does not her smile give the 
earliest lesson to its soul f Is not her prayer the first messen- 
ger of it in the court of heaven f Does she not enshrine her 
own image in the sanctuaiy of the young child's mind so 
firmly, that no revulsion can displace, no idolatiy, supplant it? 
Does not the influence of woman rest upon every member of her 
household, like the dew upon the tender herb, or the sunbeam 
silently educating the young flower? or as the shower, and the 
sleepless stream, cheer and invigorate the proudest tree of the 
forest! 

7. Admitting, then, that whether she wills it or not, whether 
she even knows it or not, she is still a teacher, — will she not, 
of necessity, impart what she most prizes, and best under- 
Htands? Has she not power to impress her own lineaments 
on the next generation ? If wisdom and utility have been the 
objects of her choice, society will surely reap the benefit. If 
folly and self-indulgence are her prevailing characteristics, pos- 
terity are in danger of inheriting the likeness, 

8. This influence is most visible and operative in a republic. 
The intelligence and virtue of its every citizen, have a height- 
ened relative value. Its safety may be interwoven with the 
destiny of those, whose birth-place is in obscurity. The 
springs of its vitality are liable to be touched, or the chords of 
its harmony to be troubled, by the rudest hands. 

9. Of what unspeakable importance, then, is her education, 
who gives lessons before any other instructor; who preoccupies 
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the unwritteu page of being; who produces impressions, which 
onlj death can obliterate; and mingles with the cradle-dream, 
whai shall be read in eternity. Well may statesmen and phi- 
losophers debate, how she may best be educated, who is to 
educate a]l mankind. 



LESSON XL. 

TREATMENT OP SISTERS. — WnrsLow. 
[See Rule % p. 163.] 

1. Every young man ought to feel that his honor is involved 
in the character and dignity of hi» sisters. There is no in- 
sult which he should sooner rebuke, than one offered to them. 
But if you would have others esteem and honor them, you 
must esteem and honor them yourself. Treat them with far 
less reserve, but with no less delicacy, than you would the 
moet genteel stranger. 

2. Nothing, in a family, strikes the eye of a visitor with 
more delight, than to see brothers treat their sisters with kind- 
ness, civility, attention, and love. On the contrary, nothing 
is more offensive, or speaks worse for the honor of a family, 
than that coarse, rude, unkind manner, which brothers some- 
times' exhibit. 

d. Beware how you speak of your sisters. Even gold is 
tarnished by much, handling. If you speak in their praise, 
of their beauty, learning, manners, wit, or attentions, you will 
subject them to taunt and ridicule ; if you say any thing 
against them, you will bring reproach upon yourself and them, 
too. If you have occasion to speak of them, do it with mod- 
esty, and with few words. Let others do all the praising, and 
yourself enjoy it. I hope that you will always have reason to 
take pleasure in your sisters. 
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4. If yon are separated from tbem, maintaiii with them a 
correspondeDce. This will do yourself good, as well as them. 
Do not neglect this duty, nor grow remiss in it. Give youi 
friendly advice, and seek theirs in return. As they mingle 
intimately with their sex, they can enlighten your mind 
respecting many particulars relating to female character, import- 
ant for you to know; and,, on the other hand, you have the 
same opportunity to do them a similar service. However long 
or widely separated from them, keep up your fraternal affection 
and intercourse. It is omnions of evil, when a young man foiv 
gets his sisters. 

LESSON XLI. 

THE I>ES£BT£D VILLAGE.— Goi^bsmith.* 

1. Sweet Auburn I loveliest village of the plain, 
Where wealth and plenty cheered the laboring swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed; 

Dear, lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene i 

How often have I paused on every charm, — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent churdi that topped the neighboring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age, and whispering lovers made I 

2. How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its aid to play, 

• Goldsmith, (Otiver,) was born in Ireland in 1731, and died in 1774. Ue feraveM 
•xtenaiTely, and was an excellent writer. 
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And all the vills^ train, from labor free, 

Tied up their Rports beneath the spreading tree I 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, — 

The young, contending, as the old surveyed ; 

Atid many a gambol frolicked o^er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ! 

3. Sweet, smiling village, loveliest of the lawn4 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amid thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green : 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the (by. 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest 

4. Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

5. Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 

Amid thy tangling walks and ruined grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
. Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew. 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

6. In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
la all my grie& — and God has given my share,— 
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I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down. 

1. Oh blessed retirement I friend to life's decline, 
Retreat from care, that never must be mine, 
How blessed is he who crowns, in shades like thes^ 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
So on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 



LESSON XLII. 

THE ETERNITY OP GOD.— Bboobb. 
[See Rule 7, p. 182.] 

1. The deep fountains of the earth are thine. 
Laid by thy hand, Almighty, when of old 
From ancient chaos order rose, and light 
From darkness, — beauty from a shapeless mass. 
A glorious orb from its Creator's hands 

It came, in light and loveliness arrayed. 

Crowned with green em'rald mounts, tinted with gold. 

And wearing as a robe, the silver sea. 

Seeded with jewels of resplendent isles. 

2. The awful heavens are thine; — the liquid sun. 
That heaves his fieiy waves beneath thy eye I 
The ocean, — fount of all the streams of lights 
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That from their beamy treasoreB through the widei 
Illimitable ether, watering with thehr rays, 
The wide-spread soil, to where the burning eanda 
Of dark immensity, etenuJ banien throw 
Against the flowing (^ their crystal streams, 
Was from the Godhead's um of glory poured. 

8. The stars are thine, — thy charactery grand, 
In which, upon the &ce of awfiil heaven, 
Thy hand has traced in radiant lines, thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power. 
For eye of man and angel to behold. 
And read and gaze on, worship and adore. 
These shall grow old; the solid earth, with years 
Shall see her sapless body shriyel up, 
And her gray mountains crumble piece-meal dowB^ 
Like aypt and pyramid, to primal dust. 

4. The sea shall labor: on his hoary head 
Shall wave his tresses, silvered o'er with age. 
The deep pulsations of his mighty hearty 
That bids the blood-like fluid circulate 
Through every flber of the earth, shall cease; 
And the eternal heavens, in whose bright folds. 
As in a starry vesture, thou art girt, 

Shall lose their luster, and grow old with yean. 

5. And as a worn-out garment, thou shalt fold 
Their fiided glories, and they shall be changed 
To vesture bright, immortal as thjselfl 

Tea, the eternal heavens, on whose blue page 
Thy glory and magnificence are traced. 
With age shall tarnish, and shall be rolled up 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acta, 
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And be deposited in deathless urnsi 
Among the archives of the mighty Qod. 

6. Thou art the same, — thy yean shall never &fl: 
In glory bright, when every star and snn 
Shall lose their knter, and expire in night; 
Immortal all, when time and sloir decay 
Imprint their ravages on nature's &ce; 
Triumphantly secure, when from the tower 
Of highest heaven^s imperial citadel, 
The bell of nature's dissolution toll, 
And sun, and star, and planet be dissolved, 
And tlie wide drapery of darkness hang 
A gloomy pall of sable mourning round 
Dead nature in the grave of chaos laid. 



LESSON XLIII. 

VISION OF MIRZA.— Addmok* 

[Karratire.^ "lie reader may also determine what other character 
of language, «ir principle of elocution is exemplified in this pieces and 
tell how it should be read. See p. 200.] 

1. On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to ihe 
custom of my forefiithe|8 I always kept holy, after having 
washed myself,, and ofiered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Bagdat,^ in order to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life; and, passing from 
one thought to another, '* Surely," said I, **man is but a shadow, 
and life a dream." 

• AddiMm. on* of the best writers in the Engliih langumge, died In 1719. kBaff* 
Ja^ oei^tal of » Tnrkiab proflnoe tai Alia, tleMOthem piort «f I 
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2. Whilo I was thuB musing, I cast my eyes toward tlie 
rammit of a rock tLiat was not far from me, where 1 discovered 
one, in the habit of a shepherd, with a musMial iostrumont in 
his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, and 
began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceedingly 
sweety and wrought ii.to a variety of tunes that were inexpress- 
ibly melodious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that 
are played to the departed souls of good men upon their first 
•arrival in paradise, to wear out the impressions of their last 
•agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. 

3. My heart melted away in secret raptures. I had been 
often told that the rock before me was the haunt of a Genius, and 
that several had been enertained with music who had passed 
by it, but never heard that the musician had before made him- 
self visible. When he had raised my thoughts, by those 
transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasure pf his 
conversation, as I looked upon him like one astonished, he beck- 
oned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed me to 
approach the place where he sat. 

4. I drew near, with that reverence which is due to a superior 
nature; and, as my heart was entirely subdued by the capti- 
rating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 
The Genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and 
a^ability, ^lat familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
appjoached him. He lifted me from the ground, and, taking 
me by the hand, ** Mi/za,*^ said he, "I have heard thee in thy 
soliloquies; — follow me." 

5. He led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and, plao-^ 
ing me on the top of it, *'Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, 
'^and tell me what thou seest." *'I see," said I, "a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through iU" 
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" The valley that thou seest,** said he, ** is the valley of miseiy 
and the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great Ude 
of eternity.'* " What is the reaaon," said I, "that the tide I 
Bee, rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself 
in a thick mist at the oUier f " 

6. " What thou seest," said he, " is that portion of eternity 
which is called time, measured out by the sun, and reaching 
from the beginning of the world to its consmnmation. Exam- 
ine, now," said he, "this sea, that is thus bounded with 
darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it." 
*^ I see a bridge," said I, "standing in the midst of the tide." 
** The bridge thou seest," said «he, " is human life : consider it 
attentively." Upon a more leisurely survey of it^ I found that 
it consisted of three score and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which, added to those that were entire, made 
up the number of about a hundred. 

7. As I was counting the arches, the Genius told me that 
this bridge consisted, at first, of a thousand arches : but that a 
great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
ruinous condition I now beheld it. " But tell me further," said 
he, " what thou discoverest on it." " I see mutitudes of people 
passing' over it," said I, " and a black cloud hanging on each 
end of it." 

8. As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the pas- 
sengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide that 
bowed underneath it; and, upon further examination, perceived 
there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in Hie 
bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them into the tide, and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pit-fisdls were set very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, so that the throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the doud than many pf them fell into theni. They grew 
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thmner toward the middle, but •multiplied and lay doser 
together toward the end of the aiohes that were entire. 

9. There were, indeed, some persona, — but their number wat 
very Bmall, — that continued a Idnd of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through, one after another, being quite 
tired and i^ent with eo long a walk. I passed aome time in 
the coDtemplation of this wonderful structure, and the great 
variety of objects which it presented. 

10. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to see sev* 
eral dropping, unexpectedly, in the midst of mirth and jollity^ 
and catching by every thing that stood by them, to save, them- 
selves. Some were looking up toward the heavens in a 
thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of a speculation, stumbled 
and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pur- 
suit of bubbles, that glittered in their eyes and danced before 
ihem; but often, when they thought themselves within the 
reach of them, their footing failed, and down they sunk. 

11. In this confusion of objects, I observed some with dme- 
ters in their hands, and others with lancets, who ran to and 
fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap^loon 
^fhich did not seem to lie in their way, and which they might 
have escaped, had they not been thi» forced upon them. 



LESSON XLIV. 

VISION OF MIRZA,— CaaioMroKD. 
1. The Genius, seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. *^ Take 
thine eyes off the bridge," said he, *^ and tell me if Ihon seest 
any thing thou dost not comprehend." Upon looking up, 
"What mean," said I, "those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about tlie bridge, and settling upon it 
22 r 
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fiom time to time f I see vultures, baq>ie8, rayem, oormoniElii 
and, among many other feathered creatures, several little 
winged boys^ that perch, in great numbers, upon the middle 
arches." 

2. '* These," said the Genius, ''are Envy, Avaiioe, Supersti- 
tion, Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions that infest 
human life." I here fetched a deep sigh. ^ Alas ! " said I, 
^ man was made in vain ! how is he given away to misery and 
mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death I " The 
Genius, being moved with compassion toward me, bid me quit 
so uncomfortable a prospect. '' Look no more," said he, '' on 
man, in the first stage of his existence, in his settmg out for 
eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist, into which the 
tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall into it." 

8. I directed my sight as I was ordered, and, whether or no 
the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist, that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate, I saw the valley opening at the further end, 
and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant runnmg through the midst of it, and dividing 
it into two equal parts. The douds still rested on one half of 
it^ insomuch that I could discover nothing in it; but the other 
appeared V» me a vast ocean, planted with iunumerable islands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with 
a thousand little shining seas that ran among them. 

4. 1 could see persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, passing among the trees, flying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; and could 
hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, hu- 
man voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew in mc 
upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats; 
but the Genius told me there was no. passage to themi, except 
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tbrongli the gates of death, that I saw opening eveiy moment 
upon the hridge. * 

5. '^The idands," said he, '^that lie so fresh and green be- 
fore thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean appean 
spotted, as far as thou canst see, are more in number than the 
sands on the sea-shore. There are myriads of islands behiud 
those which thou here discoverest, reaching further than thine 
eye, or even thine imagination, can extend itselfl These are 
the mansions of good men aft^r death, who, according to the 
degrees and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are dis- 
tributed among these several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the re]« 
ishes and perfections of those who are settled in them. Every 
island is a paradise, accommodated to its respective inhabi- 
tants. 

6. ''Are not these, Mirza, habitations worth contending 
for f Does life appear miserable, that gives the opportunities 
of earning such a reward? Is death to be feared, that will 
convoy thee to so happy an existence ? Think not, man was 
made in vain, who has such an eternity reserved for him." I 
gazed with inexpressible pleasure on those happy islands. At 
length, said I, '' Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that 
lie under those dark clouds, that cover the ocean on the other 
side of the rock of adamant." 

7. The Genius milking me no answer, I turned about to 
address myself to him a second time, but I found that he had 
left me. I then turned again to the vision which I had been 
so long contemplating; but, instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the 
long valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels, grazing 
upon the sides of it. 
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^ LESSON XLV. 

THB BETTER LAND. — a J. Pixa 

[Let the pupil ecan tiie following pteoe, tell the kind of vene to 
which it heloMga* and what ia peculiar in regard to its form ; and 
•lao note tl^ csBSural pausee. See pages 213 and 218. 

1. Toilhig pilgrims, Umt and weary, lift we up oar teaifbl ejei 
To tbe radiant bourn and bliasful, whitherward our joumej 

Ues; 
To a land, to groping Reason glimmering dimlj ai^ afar, 
While to Faith's clear gaze, it shineth like a fixed, unwaniDg 

star. 

2. There no blinding beams of noontide, on the vision flash and 

glow; ^ 
Shrouded midnight never cometh with her foot-falls hushed 

and slow; 
But undarkening brilliance floateth on the waves of holy air, 
Kindled by the smile eternal, which our Father deigns to 

wear, 

8. There the verdure fadeth never, and tbe odors never die; 
There, beneath unwitting blossoms, piercing thoma may 

never lie; 
Music, softer and diviner than from earthly lyres hath rolled, 
Through angelic utterance breaketh, and ftt>m quivering 

chords of gold. 

4. Like a dove of snowy plumage, brooding on her leafy nest, 
Peace in sacred beauty resteth deep in every saintly breast; 
Hope hath found the dazzling splendor of her grandest day 

outshone, 
While through every bosom thrilleth joy that sense hath 

never known* 
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5. Tears, that trembled on the lashes in affliction's keenest 

hours, 
Were as dews of summer erenings, <»i the thintj lips of 

flowers; 
Gleaming crowns adorn each foehead, by the thorns of 

sorrow torn, 
And he wears the whitest raiment^ who the heaviest okmb 

hath borne. 



LESSON XLVI. 

NOW AND THSN.^Airoir. 

[This fable teacbes an important lesson. Let the reader dednoi 
the moral, and endeayor to heed its instruction.] 

1. In distant days, of wild romance, 

Of magic, mist, and fable ; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, ' 

And brutes to talk were able ; 
When shrubs and flowers were said to preach, 
And manage all the parts of speech : 

2. 'Twas then, no doubt, if 'twas at all, 

(But doubts we need not mention,) 
That Th£n^ and Naw^ two adverbs small. 
Engaged in sharp contention; 
• But how they made each other hear, 
Tradition doth not make appear. 

S* Then was a sprite of subtile frame, 
With rainbow tints invested, — 
On clouds of dazzling light she came, 

And stars her forehead crested; 
Her sparkling eyes, of azure hue. 
Seemed borrowed from the distant bkra. 
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4. JV<ft9 rested on the solid earth, 

And sober was her vesture ; 
She seldom either grief or mirth 

Expressed, bj word or gesture; 
Composed, sedate, and firm she stood. 
And looked industrious, calm, and good. 

6. Then^ sang a wild, fantastic song, 
^ Light aa the gale she flies on; 
Still stretching, aa she sailed along. 

Toward the fair horizon; 
Where clouds of radiance, fringed with gold. 
O'er hills of emerald beauty rolled. 

6. JVbv, rarely raised her sober eye 

To view that golden distance; 
Nor let one idle minute fly 

In hope of TherCs assistance ; 
But still, with busy hands, she stood, 
Intent on doing present good. 

7. She ate the sweet but homely fare, 

That passing moments brought her; 
While Theuj expecting dainties rare. 

Despised such bread and water; 
And waited for the fruits and flowers 
Of future, still receding hours. 

8. Nowj venturing once to ask her why, 

She answered with invective ; 
And pointed, as she made reply. 

Toward that long perspective 
Of years to come, on distance bluo. 
Wherein she meant to live and do. 
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•. '"AIm!" says sbe, •'how hard jon UAl 
With undiyeited sadnesB; 
Behold JOD knd of wine and <m1! 
Those sanny hills of gladness I 
Those jojB I wait^ with eager brow, ** — 
• <^And so you always shall I " said Nam. 

10. ''That faiiy knd, that loobi so real, 

Recedes as yon pnisne it; 
Thns^ while yon wait for times ideal, 

I take my work, and do it; 
Intent to form, when time is gone, 
A pleasant past to look npon.** 

11. "Ah, well," said Then, "I envy not 

Tour dull, fatigaing labors, — 
Aspiring to a brighter lot, 

With thousands of my neighbors; 
Soon as I reach that golden hiU," — 
" But that," says JVbiir, "you never willP 

12. "And e'en suppose you should," says she, 

" (Though mortal ne'er attained it,) — 
Your nature yon must change with me, 

The moment you have gained'it; 
Since hope fulfilled, (you must allow,) 
Turns Now to Then, and Thxh to iVbw." 



13. Time toas is past; thou canst not it recall; 
Time if, thou hast; employ the portion small; 
Time future is not, and may never be; 
Time present is the only time for thea. 
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LESSON XLVII. 

EXTRACT FROM AN ORATIOST.^— Wxhtbbop. 
[See Rule 3, p. 59, and Rnl^ 9, p. lOa] 

1. FeUow-cithsens: — While ve tlnu oommend the cbaracte/ 
and example of Washington to others, let w not fbrget to imi- 
tate it ounelves. The two great leading principles of his policy 
should he remembered and cherished. Those principles were, 
firsts the most complete, cordial, and indissoluble union of the 
states; and, second, the most entire separation and disentan- 
glement of our own country from all other countries. Perfect 
union among ourselves, perfect neutrality toward others, and 
peace, peace, domestic peace, and foreign peace, as the result: 
this was the chosen and consummate policy of the father of 
his country. 

2. But above all, and before all, in the heart of Washing- 
ton, was the union of the states. The union, the union in any 
event, was the sentiment of Washington. The union, the 
union in any event^ — let it be our sentiment this day I Let 
the column which we are about to construct, be at once a 
pledge and an emblem of perpetual union. Let the founda- 
tions be laid, let the superstructure be built up and cemented, 
let each stone be raised and riveted in a spirit of national broth- 
erhood. And may the earliest ray of the nooming sun, till 
that sun shall set to rise no more, draw forth from it daily, as 
from the fabled stature of antiquity, a strain of national har- 
mony, which shall strike a responsive chord in every heart 
throughout the Bepublic. 

3. Proceed) then, fellow-citizens, with the work for which 
you have assembled I Lay the comer-st(»e of a monument 
which shall adequately bespeak the gratitude of the whole 

• Thifl oration was pronounced OH the occftrioD of laying the corner-stone of thlt 
National Monument, to the memory of WAhington, July 4tht 1848. 
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American people, to the fflastrioiu &tber of bis country ! Build 
it to the skicar; you cannot outreach the loftiness of hw principles I 
Found it upon the maasiye aud eternal rock; you cannot make 
it more euduiing than his fame ! Construct it of the peerless 
Parian marble ; you cannot make it purer than his life ! Ex- 
haust upon it the rules and principles of ancient and of modem 
art; you cannot make it more proportionate than his character I 

4. But let not your homage to his memory end here. Think 
not to transfer to a tablet or a column, the tribute which is due 
from yourselyes. Just honor to Washington can only be ren 
dered by observing his precepts, and imitating his exampfe. 
He has built his own monument. We, and those who comq 
after us in suocesaiye generations, are its appointed, its privi- 
legediguardians . 

5. This wide-spread Republic is the true monument to 
Washington. Maintain its independence. Uphold its consti- 
tution. Preserve its union. Defend its liberty. Let it stand 
before the world in all its original strength and beauty, secur- 
ing peace, order, equality and freedom, to all within its bound- 
aries, and shedding b'ght, and hope, and joy^ upon the pathway 
of human liberty throughout the world, — and Washington 
needs no other monument Other structures may fitly testify 
our veneration for him ; this, this alone^ can adequately illus- 
trate his services to mankind. 

6. Nor does he need even this. The Republic may perish; 
the wide arch of our ranged union may fall ; star by star its 
glories may expire ; stone after stone its columns and its capitol 
may molder and crumble; all other names which adorn its 
annals may be forgotten; but as long as human hearts shall 
anywhere pant, or human tongues shall anywhere plead, for a 
true, rational, constitutional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine 
the memory, and those tongneB shall prolong the fame vk 
George Washington! 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

THE RIGHT OF FREE DISCUSSION. -.Wmwtee. 
[See Rule 3, p. 168, and Rule 12, p. 193.] 

1. Important aa I deem it, to discuss, on all proper oocasionsj 
the policy of the measures at present pursued, it is still mors 
important to maintain the right of such discussion, in its full, 
and just extent. Sentiments, lately sprung up, and now grow- 
ing fiishionable, liiake it necessary to be explicit on this point 
The more I perceiye a disposition to check the freedom of 
inquiry, by extravagant, and unconstitutional pretenses, the 
firmer shall be the tone, in which I shall assert, and the fireer 
the manner, in which I shall exercise it. 

2. It is the ancient and undoubted prerogative of this neople 
to canvass public measures, and the merita of public men. It 
is a " home bred right," a fireside privilege. It hath ever been 
enjoyed in every house, cottage, and cabin, in the nation. It 
la not to be drawn into controveiisy. It is as undoubted, as 
the right of breathing the air, or walking on the earth. 

3. Belonging to private life as a right, it belongs to public life 
as a duty; and it is the last duty which those, whose represent- 
ative I am, shall find me to abandon. Aiming, at all times, to 
be courteous, and temperate in its use, except, when the right 
itself shall be questioned, I shall then carry it to its extent. I 
shall place myself on the extreme boundary of my right, and 
bid defiance to any arm, that would move me from my ground. 

4. This high constitutional privilege, I shall defend and exer- 
cise within this house, and without this house, and in all places; 
in time of peace, and in all times. Living, I shall assert it; 
and should I leave no other inheritance to my children, by the 
blessing of Qod, I will leave them the inheritance of free prin* 
ciples, and the example of a manly, independant, and oonst^ 
tutional defense of them« 
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LESSON XLIX. 

eRASDEUR OF ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE^ K. A. Rmsw. 

1. AstioDomj 18 oertainlj the boldest and most oomprehen- 
siye of all our specolationa. It k the science of the material 
QTiiTene, considered as a whole. Though edoplojed upon 
objects apparently withdrawn from the sphere of human action 
and pursuit, it teaches us, nevertheless, that tiiese objeeto mate- 
xiall J affect, nay, constitute our physical condition. 

2. The wide-spreading firmament, while it lifts itself above 
aU mortal things, exhibits to us thatluminaiy, which is the lights 
and life, and glory of our woild; and, when this retirea fiom 
oor view, it is lighted up with a thousand lesper fiie% that never 
oease to bum, that never fiul to take their accustomed places^ 
and never rest from iheir slow, solemn, and noiseless maich. 

3. Among the objects more inmiediately about us, all is 
vicissitude and change. It is the destiny of tenestiial things 
to perpetuate themselves by succession. Plants arise out of the 
earth, flourisb awhile, and decay, and their place is filled by 
others. Animals, also^ have their periods of growth and 
decline. Even mantis not exempt from the general kw. His 
exquisite frame, with all its fine oi^ns, is soon reduced to its 
original elements, to be molded again into new and humbler 



4. Nations are like individuals, privileged only with a more 
protracted existence. The firm earth itself the theater of 
this change, partakes, in a degree, of the common lot of its 
inhabitants; and the sea once heaved its waves^ where now 
rolls a tide of wealth and popuktion. 

5. Situated as we are, in this fleeting, fluctuating state, it is 
consoling to be able to dwell upon an enduring scene; to con- 
template kws that are inmiutable ; an order that has never been 
interrupted; to fix, not the thoughts only, but the eye, upon 
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objects that, after the lapse of so many ages, and the fall of 
BO many states, cities, human institutions, and monuments of 
art, oontinue to occupy the same places, to move with the same 
regularity, and to shine with the same pure, fresh, undiminisked 
luster. 

0. As the heavens are the most striking spectacle that pre- 
sents itself to our contemplation, so there is no sabjeot of 
philosophical inquiry whidi has more engaged the attentioD 
of mankind. ' The hirtory ci astronomy carries us back t3 the 
earliest times, and introduces us to the languages and custDms, 
the religion and poetry, the sciences and arts, the tastes, taldntS; 
and peculiar genius, of the different nations of the earlh« 

7. The ancient Atlantides,*- the EthiopiaQs, the Egyptiaa 
priests, the magi ^ of Peisia, the shepherds of Chaldea, the 
Bramins^ of India, the mandarins^ of China, the PhoeniciAn^ 
navigators, the philosophers of Greece, and the wandering 
Arabs, have contributed to t^e general mass of knowledge and 
speculation upon this subject; have added more or leas to this 
vast structure, the common monument of the industry, inven 
tion, and intellectual resources of mankind. 

8. We remark, further, that astronomy is the most improved 
of all the branches of human knowledge, and that which does 
tlie greatest credit to the human understanding. We have in 
this obtained the object of our researches. We have solved 
the great problem proposed to us in the celestial motions; and 
our solution is as simple and as grand as the spectacle itself^ 
and is, in every respect, worthy of so exalted a subject. It is 
not the astronomer only, who is thus satisfied; but the proof is 

• AUantides, dMMndftDta of Atlaa, said to twTe been skilled in astronomy. ^ Mag^ 
a clati of prieflta among the Persians and Medians, said to be in exclusiTe possession 
of scientific knowledge. • Bramins, Hind6o priests. < Mandarina, the official BOb&- 
Ifcj of Cbte*. •Fbcaniolutt, JnhaWtanta of a eoantry on the eartern part of tbt 
Mediterranean sea. 
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of a nature to carry oonvictioii to the moat IDiteiate and 
skeptical 

9. Our knowkdge, extending to the principlea and laws 
, which the Author of nature has chosen to impress upon his 
work, comprehends the future; it resembles that which has 
been regarded as the exclusive attribute of supreme inteUigence. 
We are thus enabled, not only to explain those unusual appear- 
ances in the heayens, which were formerly the occasion of such 
unworthy fears, but to forewarn men of their occurrence; and, 
by predicting the time, place, and circumstances of the phenom- 
enon, to disarm it of its terror. 



LESSON L. 

HYMN TO THE TTNTVERSK. 

1. Roll on, thou Sun! forever roll, 

Thou giant, rushing through the heaven, 
Creation's wonder, nature's soul, 

Thy golden wheels by angels driven; 
The planets die without thy blaze. 

And cherubims, with star-dropt wing, 
Float in thy diamondnsparkliDg rays. 

Thou brightest emblem of their king I 

2 Boll, lovely Earth I and still roll on, 

With ocean's azure beauty bound; 
While one sweet star, the pearly moon, 

Pursues thee through the blue profound ; 
And angels, with delighted eyes^ 

Behold thy tints of mount and stream, 
From the high walls of paradise, 

Swift-wheeling like a glorious dream. 
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8. Boll, Planets ! on your daziling road, 

Forever sweeping round the sun; 
What eye beheld when first ye glowed t 

What eye shall see your ooorses donet 
Roll in your solemn majesty, 

Ye dauntless splendors of the skies! 
High altars, from which angelssee 

The incense of creation rise. 

4. Roll, Comets I and ye million Stars I 

Te that through boundless nature roam; 
Te monarchs on your flame-winged care, 

Tell us in what more glorious dome, 
What orb to which your pomps are dim. 

What kingdom but by angels trod; 
Tell us wheie swells the eternal hymn 

Around His throne, — where dwells your God! 



LESSON LI, 

NIGHT AND TRANQUILLITY.— S»«LL«T. 
[See Rule 9, p. 185.] 
1« How beautiful this night! The balmiest sigh, 
Which vernal zephjov breathe in Evening's ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude, 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon Tmi1t| 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rollir 
Seems like a canopy, which love had spread 
To curtain the sleeping world. 

2. Yon gentle hills. 

Robed in a garment of untrodden snow; 
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Ton darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 

So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 

Tinge not the moon^s pure beam ; yon castled steep. 

Whose banner hangeth o'er the time-worn tower 

So idly, that rapt Fancy deemeth it ' 

A metaphor of peace; — all form a scene, - 

Where musing Solitude might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of earthliness; 

Where Silence, undisturbed, might watch alone, 

So cold, so bright, so still 1 

Z, The orb of day, 

In southern climes, o'er ocean's waveless field, 
Sinks sweetly smiling : not the faintest breath 
Steals o'er th' unruffled deep; the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day ; 
And Vesper's image on the western main 
Is beautifully still. 

LESSON LII. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH.— Mork. 

[Before reading this piece, let the pupil study the character of the 
speakers, and their language, and tell how it should be read. See 
I. Sara., chap, xvii., Personation, p. 200, Rules 8, and 12, p. 184, and 193.] 

Goliaih. Where is the mighty man of war who dares 
Accept the challenge of Phihstia's chief? 
What victor king, what gen'ral drenched in blood, 
Claims this high privilege? What are his rights? 
What proud credentials does the boaster bring, 
To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes, 
What ruined provinces, what slaughtered realms, 
What heads of heroes, or what hearts of kings, 
In battle killed, or at his altar shun, 
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Has he to boast? Is his bright armory 

Thick-set with speans, and swords, and coats of maUi 

Of yanquished nations, by a single arm 

Subdued ? Where is the mortal man so bold, 

So much a wretch, so out of love with life, 

To dare the weight of this uplifted spear, 

Which never fell innoxious ? 

I grudge the glory to his parting soul 

To fall by this right hand. 'T will sweeten death, 

To know he had the honor to contend 

With the dread son of Anak. Latest time 

From blank oblivion shall retrieve his name. 

Who dared to perish in unequal fight 

With Gath^s triumphant champion. Come, advance^ 

Philistia's gods, to Israel's. Sound, my herald, 

Sound for the battle straight I 

David, Behold thy foe ! 

GoL I see him not. 

Dav, Behold him here I 

Ool, Say, where f 
Dii-ect my^ sight. I do not war with boys. 

Dav. I stand prepared; thy single arm to mine. 

GoL Why this mockery, minion ? it may chance 
'To cost thee dear. Sport not with tilings above th«9^ 
But tell me who, of all this numerous host, 
Expects his death from me? Which is the man, 
Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance I 

Dav, Th' election of my sovereign falls on me. 

GoL On thee! on thee! by Dagon, 'tis too mudbl 
Tliou curled minion ! thou a nation's champion I 
*T would move my mirth at any other time ; 
But triflifig 's out of tune. Begone, l%ht boy \ 
And tempt me not too far. 
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Dav. I do defy thee, 
Thou foul idolater ! Hast ihou not scorned 
The armies of the living God I senre 8 
By me he will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation's sins and thine. Armed i#h his name 
Unshrinking, I dare meet the stoutest foe , 

That ever hathed his hostile spear in hlood. 

OoL Indeed I 'tis wondrous well 1 Now, hy my god% 
The stripling plays the orator I Vain hoy I 
Keep close to that same hloodless war of words, 
And thou shalt still be safe. Tongue-valiant warrior! 
Where is thy silvan crook, with garlands hung 
Of idle field-flowers ? Where thy wanton harp 
Thou dainty-fiugered herof Better strike 
Its note lascivious, or the lulling lute 
Touch softly, than provoke the trumpet's rage. 
1 will not stain the honor of my spear 
With thy inglorious blood. Shall that fiiir cheek 
Be searred with wounds unseemly ? Rather go, % 

And hold fond dalliance with the Syrian maids; 
To wanton measures dance; and let them hndd 
The bright luxuriance of thy golden hair; 
They, for their lost Adonis, may mistake 
Thy dainty form — 

Dav, Peace, thou unhallowed railer I 
O tell it not in Oath, nor let the sound 
Beach Askelon, how once your slaughtered lords, 
By mighty Samson, found one common grave I 
When his broad shoulders the firm pillars heaved, 
And to its base the tottering fabric shook. 

Ool. Insulting boy ! perhaps thou hast not heard 

The infamy of that inglorious day, 

When your weak hosts at Ebenezer pitched 
23 
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Their quick-abandoned tent&^ Then, when your aik, 
Tour talisman, jour charm, joor boasted pledge 
Of safety and success, was tamely lost I 
And yet not tamely, since by me 'twas won; 
"When, with this good qjglit-arm, I thinned your mik% 
And brayely crushed, beneath a single blow, 
The chosen guardians of this vaunted shrine, 
Hophni and Phineas. The famed ark itself 
I hoite to Ashdod. 

Dav. I remember too, 
Since thou provok'st th' unwelcome truth, how all 
Tour blushing priests beheld their idol's shame; 
When prostrate Dagon fell before the ark. 
And your frail god was shivered. Then Philistia, 
Idolatrous Philistia, flew for succor 
To IsraeFs he]p, and all her smitten nobles 
Confessed the Lord was Qod, and the blest ark, 
Gladly, with reverential awe, restored ^ 

Od. By Ashdod's fane, thou li'st Now will I meet tliM^ 
Thou insect warrior! since thou darest me thus: 
Already I behold thy mangled limbs, 
Dissevered each from each, ere long to feed 
The fierce, blood-snulBng vulture. Mark me weU ! 
Around my spear I' 11 twist tKy shining locks. 
And toss in air thy head all gashed with wounds; 
Thy lips, yet quiWring with the dire convulsions 
Of recent death! Art thou not terrified! 

Dav, No. 
True courage is not moved by breath of words; 
But the rash bravery of boiling blood. 
Impetuous, knows no settled prindple, 
A feverish tide, it has its ebbs and flows, 
As spirits rise oi fall, as wine inflames, 



J 
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Or circamstaiioeB change. B.ut inborn oonnge, 
The gen'rous child of Fortitude and Faith, 
Holds its firm empire in the constant soul ; 
And, like the steadfast polenstar, never once 
From the same fixed and faithful point cMines. 

Od. The curses of Philistia^s gods be on thee I , 
This fine-drawn speech is made to lengthen out 
That little life thy words pretend to scorn. 

Dav. Ha! say'st thou so? Come on, then I Mark ns well 
Thou oom'st to me with sword, and spear, and shield I 
In the dread name of IsraeFs God I come, — 
The living Lord of Hosts, whom thou defy 'st I i 

Yet though no shield I bring; no arms, except 
These five smooth stones I gathered from the brook, 
With such a simple sling as shepherds use; 
Yet, all exposed, defenseless as I am, 
The Qod I serve shall give thee up a prey 
To my victorious arm. This day I mean 
To make th' ancircumcised tribes confess 
There is a God in Israel. I will give thee, 
Spite of thy vaunted streng1;h and giant bulk, 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor thee alone; 
The mangled carcasses of your thick host 
Shall spread the plains of Elah ; till Phillstia^ 
Through all her trembling tents and flying bandty 
Shall own that Judah's God is God indeed ! 
I dare thee to the trial I 

Ool. Follow me. 
In this good spear I trust. 

Dav. I trust in Heaven I 
The Gk>d of battles stimulates my arm, 
And fires mv soul with ardor/ not its own. 
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LESSON LIII. 

FEMALE INFLUENCK— Ci&TXB. 

1. The influenoe of the female ahancter^ is now felt and 
acknowledged in all the relations of life. I speak not now 
of those distinguished women, who instruct their age ihrongli 
the public press; nor of those, T^bose devout strains we take 
upon our lips when we woiship; but of a mndi kuger dasB; 
of those, whose influenoe is felt in the relations <ji JiBighhot, 
friend, daughter, wife, mother. 

2. Who waits at the coudi of the sick, to administer tender 
charities while life lingers, or to perform the last acts of kind- 
nea when death comes ? Where shall we look for those exam- 
ples of friendship, that most adorn our nature ? those abiding 
friendships, which trust even when betrayed, and snrvive all 
changes of fortune ? Where shall we find the brightest illus- 
trations of filial piety f Have you ever seen a daughter, her- 
self perhaps, timid and helpless, watching the decline of an 
aged parent, and holding out with heroic fortitude, to antici- 
pate his wishes, to administer to his wants, and to sustain hii 
tottering steps to the very borders of the grave ? 

3. But in no relation does woman exercise so deep an influ* 
ence, both immediately and prospectively, as in that of mother. 
To her is committed the immortal treasure of the infant mind. 
Upon her devolves the care of the first stages of that course of 
discipline which is to form, of a being periiaps the moi^t frail 
and helpless in the world, the fearless ruler of animated crea- 
tion, and the devout adorer of its great Creator. 

4. Her smiles call into exercise the first afiections that spring 
up in our hearts. She cherishes and expands the earliest germs 
of our intellects. She breathes over us her deepest devotiona 
She lifts our little hands, and teaches our little tongues to liip 
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in prayer. She watches orer us, like a guardian ange]^ and 
proteete us through all our helpleaa yeazs, when we know not 
of her cares, and her anxieties, on our account. She follows us 
into the world of men, and lires in us, and hlesses us, when 
ahe lives not otherwise upon the earth. 

5. What oonstitutee the center of every home f Whither do 
our thoughts turn, when our feet are weary with wandering, 
and our hearts sick with disappointment? Where shall the 
truant and forgetful hushand go for sympathy, unalloyed and 
wit^ut design, but to the bosom of her, who is ever ready 
and waiting to share in his adversity or his prosperity ? And 
if there be a tribunal, where the sins and the follies of a fro- 
ward child may hope for pardon and foi^iveness, this side 
heaven, that tribunal is the heart of a fond and devoted mother. 



LESSON LI\r. 

THE CLAIMS OF ANCBSTBY.— Diwjnr. 
[See Rale 13, p 130.] 

1. The claims of ancestry, we know, are eommcmly held 
sacred, in proportion as its date is removed back into ages of 
antiquity; in proportion to the number of suceessiVe genera- 
tions that have intervened ; in proportion as fiction and romance 
find aid in the darkness of some remote and unknown period. 
But, though the character of our fathers needs no such aid^ yet 
I can scarcely conceive any thing more romantic even, than their 
entrance into this vast domain of nature, never before disturbed 
by the footsteps of ci\'iliEed man. * 

2. They came to the land where fifty centuries had held 
reign, with no pen to write their histc^y. Silence, which no 
occupation of civilized life had broken, was in all its borders, 
and had been from the creation. The lofty oak had grown 
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through its lingering age, and decayed, and perished, without 
name or record. The storm had risen and roared in the wil- 
demesB, and none had caught its sublime inspiration. The 
fountains had flowed on; the mighty river had poured its use- 
less waters; the cataract had hfted up its thunderings to the 
march of time, and no eye had seen it, but that of the wild 
tenants of the desert 

3. A band of fugitives came to this land of barbarism^ with 
no patronage, but the prayers of the friends they had left 
behind them; with no wealth, but habits of industry; with no 
power, but 'what lay in firm sinews and courageous hearts; and 
with these they turned back the course of ages. Pilgrims 
from the old world, they became inheritors of the new. They 
set up the standard oi Christianity ; they opened the broad 
pathways of knowledge; the forest melted away before them, 
like a dark vapor of the morning; the voice of comfort, th^ din 
of business, went back into its murmuring solitudes; the wii< 
demess and solitary place were glad for them; the desert 
rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. 

4. Where the deep wood spread its solitary glooms, and the 
fierce savage laid his dark and deadly ambush, are now the 
sunny hill-side, the waving field, and the flowery plain; and 
the unconscious child holds its gambols on the ground that has 
been trodden with weariness, and watered with tears, and 
stained with the blood of strife and slaughter. -~ 

5. These are the days, these are the men, that we are caUed 
upon to remember and to honor. But it is not ei^ough to 
remember their deeds; we are bound to imitate their virtues. 
This is the true, the peculiar honor, which we are bound to 
render to such an ancestry. The common measure of national 
intelligence and virtue, is no rule for us. It is not enough for 
us to be as wise and improved, as virtuous and pious, as other 
nations. Providence, in giving to us an origin so remarkable 
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vnd signally favored, demands of as a proportionate improye- 
mcnt. We are in onr infancy, it is true^ but our eiuatence 
began in an intellectual maturity. 

6. Our &tbeiB' virtues, were the virtues of the wilderness,-* 
yet without its wildness; hardy, and vigorous, and severe, in- 
deed, — ;but not rude, nor mean. Let us beware, lest we 
become more prosperous than they, — more abundant in luxu- 
ries and refinements, — only to be less temperate, upright, and 
^ligious. Let us beware, lest the stem and lofty features of 
primeval rectitude, should be regarded with less respect among 
US. Let us beware, lest their piety should M with the oaks 
of their forests; lest the loosened bow of early habits and 
opinions, which was once strung in the wilderness, should be 
too much relaxed. 



LESSON LV. 

THE FEDERAL UNION. — Wbbstbb. 
[See Rale 3, p. 168.] 

1. I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union 

. we owe our safety at home, and our consideration and dignity 
abroad. It is to that Union, that we are chiefly indebted for 
whatever makes us most prpud of our country. That Union 
we reached only by the discipline of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities of 
disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. 

2. Under its benign influences, these great interests imme- 
diately awoke as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness 
of life. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh 
proof of its utility and its blessings; and, although our ter- 
ik^ has stretched out wider and wider, and our pc^ilation 
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sprrad (urtber and further, thej hare not oul^in its protoctkm 
or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain <rf 
national, social, and personal happiness. 

3. I haye not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, 
to see what might lie hidden in the dark leceaB behind. I 
have not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty, 
when the bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. 
I have not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of 
disunion, to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the 
«byas below; nor could I regard him as a safe counselor in 
4he afiaiis of the government, whose thoughts ^ould be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the Union might best be pre- 
served, but how tolerable might be the condition of the people 
when it shall be broken up and destroyed. 

4. While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that^ I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant, that 
in my dily, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant, 
that on my vision never may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to behcdd, for the last time, the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored &«gments of a once glorious Union; on states dis- 
levered, discoidiuit^ belligerent; our land fent withdlvil feudi^ 
«r drenched, it may be, in fratenud blood 1 

5. Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous «nsign of the Republic, now known and hcmored 
thnrnghout the earth, still &ll-high advanced, its arms aiud 
trophies streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased 
or poUuted, nor a sii^le star obscui^d, bearing, fer its motto, 
no such miseraUe intesrogatory, as, ^ What is all this worth P 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, ^ Liberty fitVt^ 
and Union afterward,"-— but everywhese, spread all over ik 
charact^B of living light, biasing on all its ample folds, as they 
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floftt over the sea, and over the land, and on eyeiy wind, aad 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart, — Lxbuhft avd Uinoir, vow ahd tob- 

■YBB, Ome ASD XKBBPAIUBia. 



LESSON LVI. 

PROGRESS OP TIME. — Ahon. 

Why mnse 
Upon the past with sorrow f Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along, 
Upon its heaving breast, a thousand wrecks 
Of glory, and of beauty, — yet why mourn, 
That such is destiny! Another year 
Succeedeth to the past; in their bright round. 
The seasons come, ^nd^; the same blue arch, 
That bath hung o'er us, will hang, o'er us yet; 
The same pure stars, that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight's gentle hour. 
Like lilies on the tomb of. Day; and still, 
Man will remain to dream, as he hath dreamed, 
And mark the earth w$th passion. LoVe will spring 
From the tomb of old affectbns; hope, ' 

And joy, and great ambition, will rise up, 
As they have risen, and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those engraven on the scibll 
Of parted centuries. Even now, the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves. 
Life's great events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were prisoned in its soundless depths^ 
And struggling to be free* 
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LESSON LVII. 

BATTLE IK HEAVEN. --MiLTOir. 
1. To whom, in brief^ thuB Abdiel stem replied: 
Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom ; let me seire, 
In heaven, God ever blest^ and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obeyed; 
Tet chains in hell, not realms, expect: meanwhile, 
From me, (returned, as erst thou saidst, from flight,) 
This greeting on thy impious crest receive. 

2 So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 
' On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 
Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 
Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 
He back recoiled ; the tenth, on bended knee 
His massy spear upstayed; as if on earth, 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat. 
Half-sunk with all his pines. 

8. Now storming fury rose, 

And clamor such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never; arms on armor clashing, brayed 
Horrible discord, and the maddening wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged; dire was the noise 
Of conflict; over head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew. 
And flying, vaulted either host with fire. 
So, under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage. AJl heaven 
Resounded; and had earth been then, all earth 
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Had to her center shook. What wonder? when 
Millions of fierce encountering angels fought 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. 

i. Long time in even scale, 

The hattle hung; till Satan, who that daj 
Prodigious power had shown, and met in arms 
No equal, ranging through the dire attack 
Of fighting seraphim confused, at length, 
Saw where the sword of Michael smote, and felled 
Squadrons at once ; with huge two-handed sway, 
Brandished aloft, the horrid edge came down ^ 

Wide wasting; such destruction to withstand 
He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield 
Of vast circumference. At his approach 
The great archangel from his warlike toil 
Surceased, and glad, as hoping here to end 
Intestine war in heaven, th' arch-foe subdued. 

6. Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles; two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, while Expectation stood 
In horror; from each hand with speed retired, 
Where erst was thickest fight, the angelic throng. 
And left large fields, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion; such as, to set forth 
Great things by small, if, nature's concord bn^ke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung. 
Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid-sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres confound* 
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LKSSO.N LVIII. 

DESCRIPTIOlf OF ROWAN. — Cubban. 

1. Oentkmeiif if you still have any doubt as to the guilt ot 
innooenoe of the defendanti give me leave to suggest to yoq 
what ciicumstances jou ought to ocmsider, in order to found youi 
▼erdict. You should consider the character of the person ao- 
cosed ; and in this your task is easy. I will venture to say there 
is not a man in this nation more known than the gentleman 
who is the subject of this prosecution; not only by the part he 
Las taken in public concerns, and whidi he has taken in com- 
mon with many, but still more so by that extraordinary sym- 
pathy for human affliction, which, I am sorry to think, he shares 
with so small a number. 

2. There is not a day that you hear the cries of your starv- 
ing manu&cturers in your streets, that you do not, also, see the 
advocate of their sufferings; that you do not see his honest and 
manly figure, with uncovered head, soliciting for their relief, 
seardiing the frozen heart of charity for every string that can 
be touched by compassion, and urging the force of every aign- 
ment and every motive, save that which his modesty suppress^ 
the authority of his own generous example. 

8. Or, if you see him not there, you may tiaoe hiaateps to 
the private abodes of disease, and famine, and desfiair, the 
messenger of Heaven, bringing with him: food^ and medicine, 
and consolation. Are these the materials of which you, fiup- 
pose anarchy and public Kapine to be formed ? Is this theman 
on whom to fasten the abominable charge of goading on a 
frantic populace to mutiny and bloodshed ? Is this the man 
likely to apostatize frcan every principle tiiat can bind him to 
the state, his birth, his property, his education, his ebameter, 
and his children I 
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4. Let me tell you, gentlemen of the jury, if yon ifjrae ifiU^ 
Ua pTOdecutoiBt in thinking that there ought to be a aaerifio» 
d aneh a man, on such an occasion, and upon the credit of 
Buoh evidence, you are to convict him; never did yen, never 
can you give a eentenoe, consigning any man to puh^ punish- 
ment) with leas danger to his person or to his fiime. 

6. I win not idinquish the ccmfideiioe that this day will bei 
tiw periodi of my dient's sufferings; and that, faowevet nMRSt- 
Ifissly he has been hitherto pursued, your verdiet wiB send him 
home to the arms of his family, and the wishes of bb ooontiy. 
But if^ (which Heaven forbid ! ) it hath still been unfortiniately 
determined, that, because he has not bent to power wdauthor- 
ity, because he would not bow down before t^ golden eal^ and 
wonhip it, he is to be bound and cast into the fumaee, I do 
trust in Gk>d, that there is a redeeming spirit in the ConstitU'^ 
tien, which will be seen to walk with the sufferer through ihft 
flames, and to preserve him unhurt by the conflagration I 



LESSON LIX. 

EZTRAOT FROM A SPEECH OF M& FOX.* 
1. Freedom, according to my conception of it, consists in the 
safe and sacred possesAon of a man's property, governed hj 
laws defined and certain; with many personal privileges, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, which he cannot surrender without ruin 
to himself and of which, to be deprived by any other power, ia 

• Fox, (Charles Jamea,) was born in January, 1749. In 1768, he became amember 
of parliament, and died in September, 1806. This speech, relating to the affidra of 
Ibe Brilidi Baat-lndia Oompaay, wai delivered in parliament in 1788. ▲ Tolome of 
Qcarlgr one thousand pages, of parliameutary speeches, haa recently been iwwnpilml' 
by Channcey A. Goodrich, D. D^ profbssor in Tale college, and p^iblished by Har- 
per & Brothers. It ia a work tif great valuer fiir those who desirv lo atodymodalB 
cA iatmode and parUapiantary eloquence. 
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despotism. This bill, instead of subverting, is destined to 
establish these principles; instead <^ narrowing the basis of 
freedom, it tends to enlaige it; instead of suppressing, hs ol^ect 
is to infase and disseminate the spirit of liberty. 

2. What is the most odious species of tyranny f Precisely 
that which this bill is meant to annihilate. That a handful of 
men, free themselves, should exercise the most base and abom- 
inable despotism over millions of their fellow-creatures; that 
innocence should be the victim of oppression; that industry 
should toil for rapine; that the harmless laborer should sweaty 
not for his own benefit, but for the luxury and rapacity of 
tyrannic depredation ; in a word, that thirty millions of men, 
gifted by Providence with the ordinary endowments of human- 
ity, should groan under a system of despotism, unmatched in 
all the histories of the world. 

8. What is the end of all government? Certainly, the hap- 
piness c^ the governed. Others may hold different opinions; 
but tins is mine, and I proclaim it. What then are we to 
think of a government, whose good fortune is supposed to 
spring from the calamities of its subjects, whose aggrandize- 
ment grows out of the miseries of mankind ? This is the kind 
of government exercised under the East-India Company upon 
the natives of Hindoostan; and the subversion of that infamous 
government, is the main object of the bill in question. 



LESSON LX; 

EZTRAOT FROM A SPEECH OF MR. MACKINTOSH.* 
1. Believing, as I do, that we are on the eve of a great 
struggle ; that this is only the first battle between reason and 
power; that you have now in your hands, committed to your 

• Mackiotosh, (James,) wm bom in Scotiand, 1765, and died in 1832. He was » 
inau of mtuih learninfr, and an able advocate. This extract Is t|ie close of his speedi 
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trust, the only lemainB of free diaciission in Europe, now oon- 
nned to thk kingdom,-— addrefising you, therefore, aa the guar- 
dians of the most important interests of mankind; oonvinoed 
that the unfettered exercise of reason depends more on your 
present verdict, than on any other that was ever delivered by a 
jury, I cannot conclude, without bringing before you the sen- 
timents and examples of our ancestors, in some of those awful 
and perilous situations by which Divine Providence has, in 
former ages, tried the virtue of the English nation. We are 
&ilen upon times in which it behooves us to strengthen our 
vpmU by the contemplation of great examples of constancy. 
uBt us seek for them in the annals of our forefothers. 

2. The reign of Queen Elisabeth^ may be considered as the 
opening of the modem history of England, especially in its 
connecticNi with the modem system of Europe, which began 
about that time to assume the form that it preserved till the 
French Revolution. It was a very memorable period, of which 
the maxims ought to be engraven on the head and heart of 
every Englishman. 

8. Philip II.,o at the head of the greatest empire then in 
tbd world, was openly aiming at universal domination. To the 
most extensive and opulent dominions, the most numerous 
and well disciplined armies, the most renowned captains, the 
greatest revenue, he added, also, the most formidable power 
over opinion. 

4. Elizabeth was among the first objects zS hii hostility. 
That wise and magnanimous princess, placed herself in the 
front of the battle for the liberties of Europe. Her only 
effectual ally was the spirit of her people, and her policy flowed 

in behalf of Mr. Peltier, for a libel on Napoleon Bonaparte, and was delivered in the 
eourt ot Bang's Bench in 1803. 

'EUxabeth, (Qaeen,)Mep.S8. » Philip IL, king of ^pdn, and ion of QharlM V, 
waa burn in 1627. 



/ 
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tnm thai magnanimotu natmey which in the hour of peril, 
teaches better lefleoos than thoee of oold reason. 

5. Her great heart inspired her with a hig^her and a noUer 
wjsdoniv which disdained to appeal to the low and soidid paa- 
sioDs of her people, eyen iot the pioteotion of thdr lowand 
soidid interests, becanie she knew, or rather she feh, that these 
are effeminate, creeping, cowardly, shortsighted paasioos, 
which shrink from ooufliet, eyen in defense of their own 
mean objects. 

6. In a xighteoQs cause, she roused thos<^ generous affectioDS 
of her peq>le, which akme teach boldness, 'constancy, and fore- 
sight, and which are, therefore, the only safe guardiana of the 
lowest, as well as the highest interests '^ a nation. In hei 
memofable address to her army, when the invasion of the 
kmgdom was threatened by Spain, this woman of heroic spirit 
disdained to speak to them of their ease, and their commerce, 
and tlieir wealth, and their safety. 

7. Nol she tottdied another chord. 9ie spoke of their 
dignity as Englishmen, of 'Hhe foul scom, that Parma* or 
Spain should dare to invade the boiders of her realms." 
She breathed into them those grand and powerful senti- 
ments which exalt vulgar men into bcVoes, which led them 
into the battle of their country, armed ^ith holy and irresist- 
ible enthusiasm ; which even cover wi0* their shield, all the 
ignoble interestSj that base calculation and cowardly selfishneai 
tremble to hazard, but shriiik from defending. 

' ' ■ I ■ ■» ■■ I I I ■■■ 1 ■ ' 

* Vuvuk, A Suca; )m upper Ittt^ ■ _ _, 
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LESSON LXl 

[JRSA MAJOR.* — Wawb. 

1. When the sons of God 
Sent foiiih that shout of joy, which rang through heayen, 
And echoed from the outer spheres that bound 

The illimitahle universe, thj voice 

Joined the high chorus; from thy radiant orbs 

The glad cr j sounded, swelling to his praise. 

Who thus had cast another sparkling gem, 

Little, but beautiful, amid the crowd 

Of spkndom that enrich his firmament. 

2. As thou art now, so wast thou then, the same. 

And beauty still are thine, — as clear, as bright^ ^ 

As when the Almighty Former sent thee forth, 

Beautiful of&pring of his curious skill. 

To watch earth's northern beacon, and proclaim 

The eternal chorus of eternal love. 

d Ye glorious lamps of God, he may have quenched 
Your ancient flames, and bid eternal night 
Rest on your spheres; and yet no tidings leaoh 
This distant planet Messengers still come. 
Laden with your far fire, and we may seem 
To see your lights still burning, while their blaze 
But hides the black wreck of extinguished realms, 
Where anarchy and darkness long have reigned, 

i. Yet what is this, which to the astonished mind 
Seems measureless, and which the baffled thought 

• Una Ifi^or, (the great bear,) one of the northern oonstellationSi vhich nuqr b« 
oiown by Its seven stars ft>r«iiiag tlM firare of a dipper 

. / 
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Coofounds? A span, a point, in those domains 
Which the keen eye can traverse. Seven stars 
Dwell in that brilliant cluster; and the sight 
Embraces all at once ; yet each from each 
Recedes, as far as each of them from earth; 
And every star from every other burns 
No less remote. From the profound of heaven, 
Untraveled even in thought, keen, piercing rays 
Dart through the void, revealing to the sense 
Systems and worlds unnumbered. 

5. Take the glaaa 
And search the skies. The opening skies pour down 
Upon your gaze thick showen of sparkling fire,-?- 
Stars, crowded, thronged, in regions so remote, 

That their swift beams — the swiftest things that be — ' 

Have traveled centuries on their flight to earth. 

Earth, sun, and nearer constellations, what 

Are ye, amid this infinite extent 

And multitude of God's most infinite works ! 

6. In other days, 

When death shall give the encumbered spirit wingB, 
Its range shall be extended ; it shall roam, 
Perchance, among those vast, mysterious spheres, 
Shall pass from orb to orb, and dwell in each, 
Familiar with its children, — learn their laws. 
And share their state, and study and adore 
The infinite varieties of bliss 
And beauty, by the hand of Power divine, 
Lavished on all its works. 

!• Eternity 

Sliall thus roll on with ever fresh delight; 
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No pmise of pleasure or improvement; world 
On world still op'ning to th' instructed mind 
An unexhausted universe, and time 
But adding to its glories; while the soul, 
Advancing ever to the Source of light 
And all perfection, lives, adores, and reigns 
In cloudless knowledge, purity, and bliss. 



LESSON LXII. 

NATIONAL GLORY— Olat. 
[Argamentative. See Rule 3, p. 168.] 

1. We are asked, *what have we gained by the war f * I have 
shown that we have lost nothing, either in rights, territory, or 
honor; nothing, for which we ought to have contended, accord- 
ing to the principles of the gentlemen on the other side, or 
according to our own. Have we gained nothing by the warf 
Let any man look at the degraded condition of this country 
before the war, — the scorn of the universe, the contempt of our- 
selves, and tell me if we have gained nothing by the war. 
What is our present situation ? Eespectability and character, 
abroad; security and confidence, at home. If we have not 
obtained, in the opinion of some, the full measure of retribu- 
tion, our character and constitution are placed on a solid basis, 
never to be shaken. 

2. The glory acquired by our gallant tars, by our Jacksons, 
and our Browns on the land, is that nothing? True we had 
our viciasitudes: there are humiliating events, which the patriot 
caimot review, without deep regret, but the great account, when 
it comes to be balanced, will be found vastly in our favor. Is 
there a man, who would obliterate from the proud pages of 

• The war of 181S. 
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our histoiy, the brilliant achieyementB of Jaekson, Brown, and 
Soott| and the host of heroe9 on land and sea, whom I cannot 
enumerate ? 1a there a man, who oould not desire a participa- 
tion in the national gloiy, acquired bj the wart Yes, national 
glory, which, however the expression may be condemned by 
some, must be cherished by eveiy genuine patriot 

8. What do I mean by national glory f Glory imch aa Holly 
Jackson, and Perry* have acquired. And are gentlemen 
insensible to their deeds, to the value of them in animating 
the country in the hour of peril hereafter? Did the battle of 
Thermopylss^ preserve Greece but once f While the Mississippi 
continues to bear the tributes of the Iron mountains, and the 
AUeghanies to her delta, and to the Gulf of Mexico, the eightli 
of January shall be remembered, and the glory of that day 
shall stimulate future patriots, and nerve the arms of unbora 
freemen, in driving the presumptuous invader from our coan* 
try's soil. 

4. Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility to feelinga 
inspired by the contemplation of such events. But I would 
ask, does the recollection of Bunker's Hill, Saratoga, and York- 
town, afford no pleasure f Every act of noble sacrifice of the 
country, every instance of patriotic devotion to her cause, has 
its beneficial influence. A nation's character is the sum of its 
splendid deeds ; they constitute one common patrhnony, the 
country's inheritance. They awe foreign powers; they arouse 
and animate our own people. I love true glory. It is this 
sentiment which ought to be cherished; and, in spite of cavils, 
and sneers, and attempts to put it down, it will rise triumphant, 
and finally conduct this nation to that height, to which nature 
and nature's God have destined it. 

% Furry, fite hero who comttuuidfld the American fleot on I«kt.Sito» and« in • nty 
jwTere engagement, took the British fleet, September 10^ ISIS. ^Thermop^iBt ae« 

p lis. 
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LESSON LXIII. 

DESCRIPTIOIf OP A THUNDER-STORM.— Ibviko. * 

[The reader may determine the character of the hinguage in this 
piece, and tell how it should be read. See Rule 1, p. 153.] 

1. It was the latter part of a calm, sultiy day, that we 
floated gently with the tide between those stem mountainsy 
the highlands)' of the Hudson. There was that perfect quiet, 
which preyails over nature in the languor of summer heat; the 
uiming of a plank, or the accidental falling of an oar on deck, 
was echoed from the mountain side, and reverberated along the 
•hoie; and if by chance the captain gave a shout of conunand, 
there were airy tongues that mocked it from evety cliff. 

2. I gaeed about me in mut^ delight and wonder, at these 
icenee of nature*s magnificence. To the left, the Dunderberg^ 
reared its woody precipices, height over height, forest over 
forest, away into the deep, summer sky. To the right, strutted 
forth the bold promontoiy of Antony's Nose,© with a, solitary 
eagle wheeling a1>out it; while beyond, mountain succeeded to 
mountain, until they seemed to lock their arms together, and 
eonine this mighty liver in their embraces. There was a 
feeling of quiet luxury in gazing at the broad, green bosoms, 
here and there scooped out among the precipices ; or at wood- 
lands high in air, nodding over the edge of some beetling bluff, 
and their foliage all transparent in the yellow sunshine. 

3. In the midst of my admiration, I remarked a pile of 
bright, snowy clouds, peering above the wesltem heights. 
It was succeeded by another, and another, each seemingly 
pushing onward its predeceesori and towering, with dazzling 

• Hifl^ndi, mountains between which the Hudson rirer passes^ below Mewborgh, 
N. T. h Dunderbwry, a high point of land, or moootain. • Antonj*« Nmie. a pro. 
taberaoee seen from the Hudson river, on the side of one of the mouutauis tiutcip 
tally said to resemble the human nose. 
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brilliancy, in the deep blue atmoeplere; and now, muttering 
peals of thunder were faintly heard, rolling behind the moun- 
tains. The river, hitherto still and glassy, reflecting pictorei 
of the sky and land, now showed a dark ripple at a distance, 
as the breeze came creeping up it The fish-hawks wheeled 
and screamed, and sought their nests on the high, dry trees; 
the crows flew clamorously to the crevices of the rocks; and all 
nature seemed conscious of the approaching thunder-gust. 
^ 4. The douds now rolled in volumes over the mountain- 
tope, — their summits still bright and snowy, but the lower 
parts of an inky blackness. The rain began to patter down, 
in broad and scattered drops ; the wind freshened, and curled 
up the waves; at length it seemed a« if the bellying donda 
were torn open by the mountain-tops, and complete torrents of 
rain came rattling down. The lightmng leaped from doud to 
doud, and streamed quivering against the rocks, splitting and 
rending the stoutest forest-trees. The thunder burst in tre- 
mendous explosions; the peds were echoed from mountain to 
mountain; they crashed upon Dimderberg, and rolled up the 
long defile of the highlands, each headland making a new echo^ 
until old Bull-Hill seemed to bellow back the storm. 

5. For a time, the scudding rack and mist, and the sheeted 
rain, almost hid the landscape from sight. There was a fearful 
gloom, illuminated still more fearfully by the streams of light- 
ning which glittered among the rain-drops. Never had I 
beheld such an absolute warring of the elements; it seemed 
as if the storm was tearing and rending its way through the 
mountain dehle, and had brought all the artilleir of heaven 
into action. 
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LESSON LXIV. 

THE RAINBOW. — OoNRAD. 

** What does the rainbow's beauteous arch declare? 
That Justice still cries $trike, and Mercj, tpam.** 

1. An nature lay in sleep; no zephyrs stirred 
Its sweet repose. The trees were motionless; 
E'en the fair floVret hung its beauteous head. 
And gently dosed its varied-oolored leaves. 
The waters, like a mighty mirror, lay 
Extended wide; scarcely a ruffle stirred 
Their glossy surfisu»; and the sun's bright ray 
Pierced their transparent bosom, dear and bright 

2. The scene was changed; the elements awoke, 
Grown strong by their late slumber, and burst forth 
In all the wildness of their common nature. 

The winds spread forth their pinions, and rushed Oi^ 

Laying fair nature's gifts in sadness low. 

The slender saplings bowed their graceful heads, 

And yielded to the blast The giant oak, 

The pride of this our land, emblem of strength, 

Of grandeur, and of might, low, blighted lay, 

Bemnant of what it once had been. 

8. The heavens rolled sternly on, in frowning forms, 
Throwing their darkened shadows far beAw, 
Upon the groaning and deep-heaving earth. 
The sea roused up, and lashed with whitening^ foam 
The rocky shores, reflecting far and wide 
The lightning's vivid flash; while here and there. 
The hills and vales sent back, in edioes wild. 
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The ihunder'B roar. The heaveiiB poured streaming dofwa 
In tonents wild, their wsten o'er the earth. 

4. The storm had past. AU nature shjne 
In hrighty redoubled splendor. Earth, air, and ooeao, 
Refreshed by heaven's delightful showers, breathed forth 
His wisdom, strength, and love, in sweetest strains; 
The bird sung sweetly from the chestnut's bough. 
Sparkling with dewy gems, and the sweet floVrei 
Breathed its rich perfume on the air around. 

The heavens spread forth their canopy of blue, 
And the bright sun cast forth its healing rays, 
O'er hill, and plam, and sea. 

5. But above all, 
Surpassing all, in splendor and in grace, 
The Bow of God, the emblem of his love, 
Stretched o'er the blue, ethereal dome of heaven. 
Its streaks of varied light; in modesty. 

In beauty, in rich magnificence, it lay. 

Bright emblem of that glorious, matchless love 

To us, poor sinful mortals of the dust, 

Which none but Grod can tell, none but Gkxl give. 



LESSON LXV. 

SUPPOSED SPEECH OP JOHN ADAMS IN FAVOR OF THE 
DECLAftATION OF INDEPENDENCE.— Webotxr. 

1. It is true, indeed, that in the beginning we aimed not at 
independence. But there's a dlvmity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driven us to arms; and, blinded 
to her own interest, for our good, she nas obstinately persisted, 
till independence is now within our gmsp. We, have but to 
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r«adi fertb to it, and it ig otm. Why then, should we defer 
the deckration ? Is any man so weak, as now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England ? Do we mean to subnut to the 
measnres of parliament, — Boston -portrhiH and all f I know 
we do not mean to submit. We never shall submit. 

2. The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. 
And if the w^r must go on, why put off longer the declaration 
of independence ? That measure will strengthen us. It will 
give us character abroad. The nations will then treat with us, 
which they ne^er can do, while we acknowledge ourselves sub- 
jects in arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that 
England herself, will sooner treat for peace with us, on the 
footing of independence, than consent, by repealing her acts, 
to acknowledge that her whole oondnet toward us, has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. 

3. Sir, the declaration will inspire the people with increased 
courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for restoration of 
priviliges, for redress of grievances, for chartered immunitieB 
held under a British king, — set before them the glorious object 
of entire independence, and it will breathe into them anew the 
breath of life. 

4. Head this declarsction at the head of the anny ; every sword 
will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to 
maintaih it, oi' perish on the bed of honor. Publish it from the 
pulpit; religion will approve it, and the love of religious liberty 
will cling round it, resolved to stand with it, or fail with it 

6, Send! it to the public halk; proclaim it ther^; let them 
hear it, who heard the first roar of the enemy's cannon; list 
them see it, who saw their brothers and their sons ihll on the 
field of Bunker Hill,* and in the streets of Lexington and Con- 
cord, — and the very walls will cry out in its support. 
" ■f \ >. \ . • • • ••' ■ ■ I I- 

» Banker Hill, Lexington, and Concord, places in Massachusetts, where figljiing 
kad alreftdj oomnwiiced. 
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6. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment 
approves this measure, and my wbole heart is. in it. All 
that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, m this life, 
I am now ready here to stake upon it; and I leave off as I 
began, that live or die, survive or perish, I am for the declara- 
tion. It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment; — independence now, and in- 
dspendence forever. 



LESSON LXVI. ^ 

BLOQITENCE.— Oasb. 

1. What country ever offered a nobler theater for the dis 
play of eloquence than our own f From the primary assent 
bliee of the people, where power is conferred, and may be 
retained, to the national legislature, where its highest attributes 
are deposited and exercised, all feel and acknowledge its influence. 

2. The master spirits of our father-land, they who guided the 
councils of England in her career of prosperity and - glory, 
whose eloquence was the admiration of their contemporaries, 
as it will be of posterity, were deeply imbued with classical 
learning. They drank at the foimtain and not at the stream, 
and they led captive the public opinion of the empire^ and 
asserted their dominion in the senate, and the cabinet. 

8. Nor have we been wanting in contribution to the general 
stock of eloquence. In our legislative assemblies, at the bar, 
and in the pulpit, many examples are before us, not less cheer- 
ing in the rewards they offer, than in the renown which follows 
them. And, if our lamps are lighted at the altar of ancient 
and modem learning, we may hope that a sacred fire will be 
kept burning, to shed its influence upon our institutions^ and the 
duration of the Republic 
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4. But after all, habits of mental and moral diadpline, an 
the &Bt great objects in any system of instniction, public or pri- 
vate. The Tahie of education depends far less upon Taried and 
extensive acquirements, than upon the cultivation of just pow- 
ers of thought, and the general regulation of the facultieB of 
the understanding. That it is not the amount of knowledge, 
but the capacity to apply it, which promises success and uae- 
fuhiess in life, is a truth, that cannot be top often inculcated 
by instructors, and recollected by pupik. 

5. If youth are taught how to think, they will soon learn 
what to think. Exercise is not more necessaiy to a healthful 
state of the body, than is the employment of the various Ac- 
uities of the mind to mental efficiency. The practical sciences 
are as barren of useful products as the speculative, where facts 
only, are the objects of knowledge unless the understanding is 
habituated to a continued process of examination and reflection. 

6. No precocity of intellect, no promise of genius, no extent 
of knowledge, can be weighed in the scale with those acquisi- 
tions. But he, who has been the object of mcb. sedulous atten- 
tion, and the subject of such a course of instruction, may enter 
upon the great duties of life, with every prospect of an honor- 
able and a useful career. His armor is girded on for battle. 
However difficult the conjuncture in which he may be called 
on to aet^ he is prepared for whatever may betide him. 



LESSON LXVII. 

VALUE OF TIME.— Mbs* Siqovb^kt. 

1. As nothing truly valuable can be obtained without in* 

dustiy, so there can be no persevering industiy, without a sense 

of the value of time. Youth would be too happy, might they 

add to their own beauty and felicity, the wisdom of riper yearsp 
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Were ic possible for them to realke the irorth of tkne, ab life's 
reoediiig boon will reveal it, how n^dly would they press on 
toward perfection. It is too often the ease, that the period 
albtted to education, is but imperfecilj appfedfttod tdl il 
approaches its dose, or has actually departed* 

2. Then, its reeoUecti(Mis ate mingled with regret or repent- 
ance; for experience is more frequently the fruit of our own tais- 
takes and losses, than the result of the'admonitions and counaek 
of others. Suffer me then, with the ui^u^ of true fneodeb^^ 
to impress on you the importance of a just estimation of time. 

S. Oonaider how much iato be peribrmed, attained, and 
conquered, ere you are fitted to discharge the duties which the 
sphere of woman comprehends. Think of the brevity of life 
The most aged have compared it to a span in compass, — and, 
to a shuttle in fiight. Compute its bearings upon the bliss ot 
woe of eternity, and remember, if misspent, it can never be 
recalled. 

4. Other errore admit of reformation. Lost wealth may be 
r^ained by a comae of industry ; the wreck of health, repaired 
by temperance; forgotten knowledge, restored by study; aliieib 
ated friendship, soothed by forgiveness; and even forfeited rep- 
utation, won back by penitence and virtue. 

5. But who, ever again lodced on his vanished hoars; r^ 
called his slighted years and stamped tjiem with wisdom; or 
ef&Lced from Heaven's record, the fearful blot of a wasted life f 
Figure to, yourself the loss that the year would sustain, were 
the spring taken away : — sueh a loss do they sustain who trifle 
in youth. Let none, therefore, forget to value above all 
other possessions,-^- (ime, which may be so improved as to 
purchase the bliss of eternity. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 

i JBNEBGT OF CHARACTER^ Wibb. 

[See Bole 3, p. 59.] 

1. »It k impo8H£b]eI''MidoiieQ€ Napdeon's rttf-offioen, 
in reply to his groat oomimmdw^a detcriptkai of a plan for Bonie 
daring enterpnae. **I&po88iblbI'' eried the emperor, with 
ind^aation fiowniiig on hk brow, ** ImpoiMU is the adjeotiye 
olfoobr 

2. This may be an apociyphal anecdote of the imperial con- 
queror; but it is, at least, characteristic. Every young man 
who hopes to stand triumphant at the goal of life, must possess 
a measure of this eneigy, proportionate to the exigencies of his 
ecmdition. 

8. Energy is f<MQe of character, — ^inwaid power. Jt imperts 
audi a concentration of the will, upon the realization of an 
idea, as enables the individual to march unawed over the most 
^i^antic barriers, or to crush every opposing force that, stands 
in the way of its triumph. Eneigy knOws of nothing bat 
• Biioeess ; it never yields its purpose. 

4. Longfellow's <* Excelsior" is a beautifiil embodiment of 
the idea of eneigy. Its hero i& a young man seeking genuine 
excellence; proving himself superior to the love of ease, the 
blandiahments of passion, and the sternest outward difficulties. 
Ton behold him aseending the rugged steeps of the upper 
Alps, at the dangerous hour of twilight. * In his hand he bei^ 
a banner, whose strange device, ^Excelsior," is the visible 
expression of his noble purpose, to attain the be^ht of human 
excellence. 

6. His^brow is sad, his eyes are gleaming with the light of 
lofty thought, his step is firm and elastic; while his deep, 
earnest cry, ^ Ihscelsiorl^ rings with startling effect among the 
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giuTouiuliDg crags and gladen. Ease, in the fonn of an 
enchanting cottage, with its cheerful fireside, invites him to 
relax his effort Danger frowns upon him from the brow ci 
the awful avalanche, and from the '^ pine-tree's withered branch." 
Caution, in the person of an aged Alpine peasant, shouts in his 
ear and bids him beware; while Love, in the form of a gentle 
maiden, with heaving breast and bewitching voice, wooes him to 
her quiet bowers. 

6. But vain are the seductions of love, the voice of fear, or 
' the aspects of danger. Regardless of each and of all, animated 

by his sublime aims, intent on success, he only grasps his jnj&- 
teiious banner more firmly, and bounds with swifter step 
along the dangerous steep. Through falling snows, abng 
unseen paths, amid intense darkness, beside the most h<MTxble 
chasms, he pursues his way, cheering his spirit, and startling 
the ear of night, with his battle-cry, ^^Ezoblsior!" 

7. Thus, you see, that eneigy is the soul of every great 
enterprise, while enervation, only enfeebles the spirit^ and 
dooms the man to obscurity and ill-success. Should any young 
man desire a confirmation of these ideas, let him carefully studv 
the history of every man who has written his name on the walk 
of the Temple of Fame. Let him view such minds in their prog- 
ress toward greatness. He will see them rising, step by step, 
in the face of stubborn difficulties which gave way before them, 
only because their courage would not be daunted, nor their 
energy wearied* He will find no exception in the history of 
mankind. 

8. Supine, powerless souls have always fainted before hostile 
dreumstances, and sunk beneath their opportunities; while men 
of power have wrestled, with sublime vigor, against all oppos- 
ing men and things, and succeeded in their noble efforts, because 
they wmdd not he defeated, 
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LESSON LXIX. 

THE THREE BLACK CROWS. ^ Bybox. 
[See Penonaiioi], p. 200, and Rhetorical Dialogue, p. 904.] 

1. Two honest tradesmen meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand: — 
"Hark ye," said he, "'tis an odd stoiy this, 
About the crows I " — "I don't know what it is," 
Replied his friend. 

2. "No! I'm surprised at that; 
Where I come from, it is the common chat. 
But you shall hear, — an odd affiiir indeed ! — 
And that it happened, they are all agreed. 

Not to detain you from a thing so strange, — 
A gentleman, that lives not far from 'Change, 
This week, in short, (as all the alley knows,) 
Took physic^ and has thrown up three black crows." 

8. " Impossible ! " — " Nay, but it's really true ; 
I had it from good hands, and so may you." 
"From whose, I pray?" So, having named the man. 
Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. 
" Sir, did you tell? "—relating the affair : 
"Yes, sir, I did; and, if it's worth your care, 
Ask Mr. Such-a-one ; he told it me ; — 
But, by-the-by, 'twas two black crows, not three." 
Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 
Whip to the third, the virtuoso went. 

4. «Sir,"— and so forth,— "Why, yes, the thing is faetp 
Though in regard to number, not exact; 
It was not two black crows, — ^'twas only one;— 
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The tfuth of that you may depend upon* 
The gentleman himself told me the < 



5."WheremayIfind him!"— "Why,— m such a plajt.* 
Away he goes, aod having found him out, — 
'^ Sir, be ao good as to resolve a doubt'^ 
. Then to his last informant he referred, 
And be^ed to know if trae^ what he had heard. 
"Did you, sir, throw up a black crow I "— " Not I ! " 

6. "Bless me I how people propagate a lie ! 
Black crows have been thrown up, three, two, and one, 
And here I find, at last, all comes to none ! 
Did you say nothing of a crow at all 9 " 
" Crow ? — crow ? — perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over." — "And pray, sir, what was't? " 
" Why, I was horrid sick, and, at the last, 
I did throw up, (and told my neighbor so,) 
Something that was as black, sir, as a crow." 



LESSON, LXX. 

OLD FICKLE AND TRISTRAM FICKLE. — Alunohail 

Old Fickle, What reputation, what iionor, what profit, can 
accrue to you, from such conduct as yours! Qne moment, yon 
tell me you are going to become the greatest musician in the 
world, and straight you fill my house with fiddlers. 

Tristram, I am clear out of that scrape now, sir. 

Old F, Then, from a fiddler, you are metamorphosed into 
a philo6<^her; and, lor the noise of drums, trumpets, and 
hautboys, you substitute a vile jargon, more unintelligible 
than was ever heard at the tower of Babdr 
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Tru Yon are right, sir. I baye found out that philoBophy 
is folly; bo I haye cat the philosophers, of all sects, from Plato* 
and Aristotle,^ down to the puzzlers of modem date. 

(Hd F. How mnch had I to pay the cooper, the other day, 
for barreling you np in a large tab, when yon resolyed to liye 
like Diogenes?® 

Tri. You should not haye paid him any thing, sir, for the 
tab would not hold. You see the contents are run oat 

^ Old F. Ko jesting, sir; this is no laughing matter. Your 
follies haye tired me out I yerily belieye you haye taken the 
whole round of arts and sciences in a month, and haye been of 
fifty different minds in half an hour. 

TH, And, by that^ shown the yersatility of my genius. 

Old F. Don't tell me of yersatility, sir. Let me see a 
little steadiness. You haye neyer yet been constant to any 
thing, but extrayagance. 

Tru Yes, sir, one thing more. 

(HdF. What is that, sir? 

Tri, Affection for you. Howeyer my head may haye 
wandered, my heart has always been constantly attached to 
the kindest of parents; and, from this moment, I am resolyed 
to lay my follies aside, and pursue that line of conduct which 
will be ipost pleasing to the best of fathers and of friends. 

OldF. Well said, my boy I well said I You make me happy 
indeed. [Fatting him on the shoulder.] Now then, my dear Trith 
tram, let me know what you really mean to do. 

Tri. To study the law — 

OldF. Thelawl 

Tri. I am most resolutely bent on following that profession. 

OldF. Nol 

• Plato» Mep.131. kAriatotle,Mep. 66. • Dioffenet WAa born at Sinopc^ • city 
of Footoai 413, B. C He ordered a cell to be made for hhnael^ bat aa it waa Ml 
done apeedify, he lodged hJmaelf in a tnb. 
:'5 R 
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7V». Absolutely and irrevocablj fixed. 

(M F. Better and better; I am overjoyed. Why, 'tis ths 
rery thing I wiahed. Now I am bappy. [TrirtrMn makM gMft«r«% 
M tf flpeOtefO See bow bis mind is engaged! 

TtL Gentlemen of the jury: 

(MF. Why, Tristram— * 

Tru Tbisisacause— 

Old F. Ob, my dear boy 1 I forgive you all your tricks. I 
see somethiDg about you now, ibat I can depend on. 

[Triatrafai continuM making gefltores.] 

Tri. I am for tbe plaintiff in this cause — 

OldF, Biavo! biavol excellent boy I 111 go and order 
your books directly. 

Tri, 'Tis done, sir. 

OldF. WbatI already? 

JV». I ordered twelve square feet of books, wben I first 
ibougbt of embracing the arduous profession of the law. 

Old F. WbatI do you mean to read by the foot? 

Tri, By the foot, sir, — that is the only 'way to become a 
solid lawyer. 

Old F, Twelve square feet of learning I Well — 

tri, I have likewise sent for a barber — 

Old F, A barber I What ! is be to teach you to shave dose I 

TrL He is to shave one-half of my bead, sir. 

Old F, You will excusiB me, if I cannot perfectly under- 
stand what that has to do with the study of the law. 

Tri. Did you never hear of Demostbeiaes,' sir, the Athenian 
orator? He bad half his head shaved, and locked himself up 
in a coal-cellar. 

Old F, Ah I he was perfectly right to lock himself up, 
after having undeigone such an operation as that. He oer- 
tfldnly would bttve made rather an odd %ure abroad. 
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Tri. I think I aee him now, awaking the donnaiit patriotiBni 
of bis ooantiTmen — lightning in his eye, and thunder in his 
Yoioe — he poun forth a torrent of eloquenoe, reustlesa in its 
Ibiee — the throne of Philip trembles while he speaks, — he 
denonnees, and indignation fills the bosom of his hearen, — he 
exposes the impending danger, and every one toes impending 
ruin, — he threatens the tyrant, they grasp their swords, — he 
cpils for vengeance, their thirsty weapons glitter in the air, and 
thousands reverberate the cry. One soul animates a nation, 
and that soul is the soul of the orator. 

Old F. Oh ! what a figure hell make in the King^s Bench 1 
But come, I will tell you now what my plan is, and then you 
will see how happily this determination of yours will further 

it. Yon have [TriBtram makes eztravaguit gartorea, aa if apeaking.] often 

heard me speak of my friend Briefwit, the barrister — 

Tri. Who is against me in this cause — 

Old F, 'He is a most learned lawyer — 

Tru But, as I have justice on my side — 

Old F. Zounds I he does n't hear a word I say I Why, Tris- 
tram! 

Tri, I beg your pardon, sir; I was prosecuting my studies. 

Old F. Now attend — 

Tri. As my learned friend observes, — go on, sir, I am all 
attention. 

Old F. Well, — my friend, the counselor — 

Tri, Say learned friend, if you please, sir. We gentlemen 
of the law always — 

Old F. Well, well, my learned friend — 

Tri. A black patch I — 

Old F. Will you listen, and be silent? 

Tri. I am as mute as a judge. 

OU F. My friend, I say, has a ward, who is very handsomi^ 
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and who has a very handsome^ fortune. She would maka 
jou a ehanning wife. 

Tri. This is an action — 

(Hd F. Now, I have hithdrtp been afraid to introduce 70a 
to my friend, the barrister, becausb I thought jour lightness, 
and his gravity -^ 

Tri, Might be plaintiff and defendant 

Old F. But now you are grown serious and steady, and 
have resolved to pursue his profession, I will shortly bring you 
together; you will obtain his good opinion, and all the rest 
fc^owB, of course. 

Tri. A verdict in my favor. 

Old F, You marry, and sit down happy for lifs. 

Tri, In the King's Bench. 

Old F, Bravo — ha, ha, ha! But now, run to your study^ 
run to your study, my dear Tristram, and I'll go and call upon 
the counselor. 

Tri, I remove by habeas corpus. 

Old F. Pray have the goodness to make haste, then. 

[HurrTing him off. J 

Tri. Gentlemen of the jury, this is a cause — [Exit] 
Old F. The inimitable 'boy I I am now the happiest father 
living. What genius he has I He'U be lord chancellor one 
day or other, I'll dare be sworn, — I am sure he has talents! 
Oh, how I long to see him at the bar. 
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LESSON LXXI. 

THE GREEK AND THE TtTRKMAlT.- Cboit. 
[The pupil may give special attention to the transitions of yoice 
necessary to the appropriate reading of this piece. See Transitioi^ 
p. 196.] 

1. The Turkman lay beside the river; 

The wind played looee through bow and quiver; 

The charger on the bank fed free ; 

The shield hung glittering from the tree; 

The trumpet, shawm, and atabal, 

Were hid from dew by cloak and paU ; 

For long and weary was the way 

The hordes had marched that burning day. 

2. Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glowed the moon, 
Flooding with glory vale and hilL 

In silver sprang the mountain rill; 
The weeping shrub in silver bent; 
A pile of silver stood the tent: 
All soundless, sweet tranquillity ; 
All beauty, — hill, and tent, and tree. 

8. There came a sound — 'twas like the gush 
When night-winds shake the rose's bush; 
There came a sound — 't was like the flow 
Of rivers swelled with melting snow ; 
There came a sound — 't was like the tread 
Of wolves along the valley's bed; 
There came a sound — 'twas like the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore. 

4. ^ Death to the Turk ! " uprose the yell ; 
On rolled the charge — a thunder peal : 
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The Tmrtan arrows fell like run; 
They clanked on helm, on mail, on chain; 
In blood, in hate, in death, were twined 
Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind; 
And still on flank, on front, and rear^ 
Raged, Constantme, thy thirstfgt spear 1 

6. Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 
Labored the moon, through deepening gloom; 
Down plmiged her orb, — ^*twas pitchy night: 
Now Turkman, turn thy reins for flight! 
On rushed their thousands through the dark; 
But in their camp a ruddy spark, 
Like an uncertain meteor, reeled : 
Thy hand, brave king, that firebrand wheeled I 

6. Wild burst the burning element 
O'er man and courser, flag and tent; 

And through the blaze the (keeks outsprang. 
Like tigers, — bloody, foot and fang, 
With dagger's stab, and falchion's sweep. 
Delving the stunned and sta^ering heap, 
Till lay the slave by chief and khan. 
And all was gore that once was man. 

7. Thdre 's wailing on the Euxine shore, --« 
Her chivalry shall ride no more I 

There 's wailing on thy hills, Altai, 

For chiefe — the Grecian vultures prey ! 

But Bosphorus, thy silver wave 

Hears shouts for the returning br&ve, -^ 

The bravest of her kingly line, 

For there comes glorious Oonstantine I 
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LESSON LXXII. 

THE MTJSIO OP THE SPHEREa»-0. P. Orakoh. 

1. And is the harmony of heaven gone ? 

Hath it all died away, ere human ears 
Caught the &int, dosing hymn, far-off and lone, — 
The music of the spheres? 

2. Have the stars hushed that glorious song of old, 

When the mght shrunk to the &r Occident, 
And morning gushed in streaks of burning gold 
Up the gray firmament? 

8. Ton orbs that watch so fixedly above. 

Yon planets claiming with our own their birth, 
Are^hey all mute as through the abyss they ^love. 
Like our dim, silent earth ? 

4. And hath the sky, the deep, mysterious sky, 

No voices fi'om amid yon circling throng ? 
Are there no thundering echoes where the high 
Procession rolls along? 

5. Hath heaven rare changing tints, and doth it glow 

Full of high eloquence and poetry. 
And all that makes the love of beauty grow, 
And yet no harmony? 

6. No music there, where music's font hath been, — 

No sweet sounds, swelling dreamily and long, 
When night and silence listen to drink in 
The choral streanm of song ? 

•li WM bftUered bj VjOiagoru, a Grecian phllotopher, that tbe motion of tim 
hesrenly bodies produced a mosic imperoeptiUe by the ears of morUls ; hence the 
•rigfai of this phrase. 
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* 

7. Is it a &ble all of early time, 

That the young stare, as they leaped by our earth, 
Rang sweet and loud a deep and voioe-like chime^ 
Ere the first soul had birth f 

8. And was the sage's thought a fiction too, 

That the ciystalline spheres that closed us round, 
Murmured from all their arches blue 
A neyer<2easing sound ; — 

9. Too fine and too sublime for mortal ears 

In our dull orb of clay — and this is why 
We never hear the music of the spheres 
Come pealing through the sky? 

1 Ok 1^ ye orbs, ye never yet have spoken 
In language audible, — still let me feel 
Your silent concord, o'er my heart unbroken. 
In holy influence steal I 

11. And let me trace in all things beautiful 

A natural liarmony, that soothes, upraises; 
So it may wake a soul too mute and dull. 
To everlasting praises I 



LESSON LXXIII. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH IK FAVOR OF ADMITTING 
CALIFORNIA INTO THE UNION.— W. H. Siwaed, 

1. A year ago, California was a mere military dependency 
of our own. To-day, she is a state more populous than the 
least, and richer than several of the greatest of our thirty states. 
This same California, thus rich and populous, is here asking 
admission into the Union, and finds us debating the dissolution 
of the Union itself. 
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2. No wonder if we are perplexed with eyer<$haiiging embar- 
rassments! No wonder if we are. appalled by ever-increasing 
responsibilities ! No wonder if we are bewildered by the ever- 
augmenting magnitude and rapidity of national vicissitudes I 

3. Shall Califobnia be rbckived ? For myself, upon my 
individual judgment and oonscienoe, I answer, — yes. Let 
California come in. Every new state, whether she come from 
the east or the west, — every new state, coming from whatever 
part of the continent she may, is always welcome. But Cali- 
fornia, that comes from the clime where the west dies away 
into the rising east, — California, that bounds at once the empire 
and the continent, — Cali£>mia, the youthful queen of the Pacific^ 
in her robes of freedom, gorgeously inlaid with gold, is doubly 
welcome. 

4. The question now arises, shaU this one great people^ hav- 
ing a common origin, a common language, a common religion, 
common sentiments, interests, sympathies, and hopes, remain 
one political state, one nation, one republic; or shall it be bro- 
ken into two conflicting, and probably, hostile nations or 
republics? Shall the American people, then, be divided? 
Before deciding on this question, let us consider our po6iti<Mi, 
our power, and capabilities. 

5. The world contains no seat of empire so magnificent as 
this; which, while it embraces all the varying climates of the 
temperate zone, and is travelled by wide, expanding lakes, and 
long, branching rivers, offers supplies on the Atlantic shores to 
the over-crowded nations of Europe, while on the Pacific coast, 
it intercepts the commerce of the Indies. The nation, thus 
situated, and enjoying forest, mineral, and agricultural resources 
unequaled, if endowed, also, with moral energies adequate to 
the achievement of gr^at enterprises, and favored with a gov- 
ernment adapted to their character and conditioh, must oom« 
mand the empire of the seas, which, alone, is real empire. 
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6. We think we may elaim to have iiiherited phjaical and 
inteUectual vigor, oouiage,. mve&tion, and enterprise; and the 
^steme of education jprewuWng among oa, open to all, the stores 
of hnman science and art. The old world, and the past were 
allotted by Providence to the pupil^^ of noiankind. The new 
world and the iutnre, seem to have been appointed for t^e 
natority of mankind, with the development of self-govi^mmeat, 
operating in obedience to reaacm and jud^ent. 

*I, We may, then, reasonably hope for |^:eatQe69, felicity, and 
renown, excelling any, hitherto attained by any nation, i^ 
standing firmly on the continent, we lose not our grasp on either 
oeean. Whether a destiny so magnJbScent would be only par^ 
tially defeated, or whether it would be altogether lost by a 
relaxation of the grasp, surpasses our wisdom to determine, and 
happily it is not important to be determined. It is enoogh, if 
we agree that expectations so grand, yet so reasonable and so 
just, ought not in any degree to be disappointed. And now it 
seeras to me, that the perpetual unity of the empire hangs an 
the decision of this day and this hour. 

8. California is already a state, a complete and i^ly appointed 
state. She never again can be liess than that. She never 
again can be a province or a colony; nor can she be made to 
shrink or shrivel into the proportions of a federal dependent 
territory. California, then, li^ic^forth and forever, must.bep 
what she is now, a state. * 

9. The question whether she shall be one of the United States 
of America, has depended on her $nd on us. Her election has 
been made. Our consent alone remains suspended; and that 
consent must be pronounced now or never. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 
OOMPARATiyE SMALLKESS OF THE E ARTR^ OR^Mns. 

[The reader may note the emphatic words in thia piece, and tell 
whether they are made bo by absolute or antithetic emphasia. See 
pages 53 and 64.] 

1. Though this earth and theae hearem were to disappear, 
there are other worlds which roll afar; the light of other suns, 
shines upon them; and the skj which mantles them, is gar- 
nished with other stars. Is it presumption to say, that the moral 
world extends to these distant and unknown regions? that the 
charities of home and of neighborhood flourish there? that the 
praises of God are there lifted up, and his goodness rejoiced in ? 
that piety has its temples and its o£feHngs? and that the rich- 
ness of the divine attribute, is there felt and admired by intel- 
ligent worshippers ? i 

2. And what is this world in the inmiensity which teems 
with them? and what are they who occupy it? The universe 
at laige, would suffer as little in its splendor and variety by the 
destruction of our planet, as the verdure and sublime magni- 
tude of a forest, would suffer by the fall of a single leaf. The 
leaf quivers on the branch which supports it. It lies at the 
mercy of the slightest accident. A breath of wind teara it 
from its stem, and it lights on the stream of water which 
passes underneath. In a moment of time, the life which we 
know by the microscope it teems with, is extinguished; and, 
an occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man, and on the 
scale of his observation, carries in it, to the myriads which 
people this little lea^ an event as terrible and as decisive as the 
destruction of a world. 

8. Now, on the grand scale of the universe, we, the occu- 
piers of this little ball, which performs its little round among 
the suns of the systems |ihat astronomy has unfolded, we may 
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feel the same litUeneas, and the same insecurity. We diffef 
(torn the lea^ only in this circumstance, that it would require 
the operation of greater elements to destroy us. But these 
elements exist. The fire which rages within, may lift its de- 
vouring, energy to the surface of our planet, and transform it 
into one wide and wasting volcano. 

4. The sudden formation of elastic xnatter in the howels of 
the earthy — and it lies within the agency of known substances 
to accomplish this, — may explode it into fragments. The e^ 
halation of noxious air £rom below, may impart a virulence to 
the air that is around us; it may affect the delicate proportion 
of its ingredients; and the whole of animated nature may 
wither and die under the malignity of a tainted atmosphere. 
A blazing comet may cross this fated planet in its orbit, and 
realize to it all the terrors which superstition has conceived of it. 

5. These are changes which may happen in a single instant 
of time, and against which nothing known in the present sys- 
tem of things, provides us with any security. They might not 
annihilate the earth, but they would unpeople it; and we, who 
tread its surface with such firm and assured footsteps, are at 
the mercy of devouring elements, which^ if let loose upon us 
by the hand of the Almighty, would spread solitude and silence, 
and death, over the dominions of the world. 

6. Now, it is this littleness, and this insecurity, which make 
the protection of the Almighty so dear to us, and which bring, 
with such emphasis, to every pious bosom, the holy lessons of 
humility and gratitude. The God who sitteth above, and who 
presidesvin high authority over all worlds, is mindful of man; 
and, though at this moment his energy is felt in the remotest 
provinces of creation, we may feel the same security in hi» 
providence, as if we were the objects of his undivided care. 
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LESSON LXXV. 

MIND THE GLORT OF MAN.— Wibk 

1. The mind is the glory of man. No possession is so pio- 
dnctive of real influence as a highly cultivated intellect. Wealth, 
birth, and official station, may, and do secure to their possesson 
an external, superficial courtesy ; but they never did, and they 
never can, command the reverence of the heart. It is only to 
the man of laige and noble soul, to him who blends a cultivated 
mind with an upright heart, that men yield the tribute of deep 
and genuine respect. 

2. But why do so few young men of early promise, whose 
hopes, purposes and resolves, were as radiant as the colors of the 
rainbow, fail to distinguish themselves ? The answer is obvious ; 
they are not willing to devote themselves to that toilsome 
culture which is the price of great success. Whatever aptitude 
for particular pursuits nature may donate to her favorite chil- 
dren, she conducts none but the laborious and the artudious to 
distinction. 

3. Great men have ever been men of thought, as well as 
men of action. As thje mi^nificent river, rolling in the pride 
of its mighty waters, owes its greatness to the hidden springs 
of the mountain nook, so does the wide-sweeping influence of 
distinguished men, date its origin from hours of privacy, reso- 
lutely employed in efibrts after self-development. The invisible 
spring of self-culture, is the source of every great achievement. 

4. Away, then, young man, with all dreams of superiority, 
unless you are determined to dig after knowledge, as men 
search for concealed gold. Remember, that every man h/is in 
himself, the seminal principle of great excellence, and he may 
develop it by cultivation, if he will try. Perhaps you are 
what the world calls 'poor. What of that ? Most of the men 
whose names are as household words, were, also, the children 
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of poverty. Captain Cook, the dicamnaTigator of the globe, 
was bom in a mud hat, and started in life as a cabin-boy. 

5. Lord Eldon, who sat on the woolsack in the Britiali 
parMament for nearly half a century, was the son of a coal 
merchant. Franklin, the philosopher, diplom^tisti and stata» 
man, was but a pow printer's boy, whose hig^t luziuj, 
at one time, was only a penny loU, eaten in the stieets oi 
PhihMielphia. Ferguson, the profound pbilosof^ier, waa the 
son of a halfnitsnred weaver. Johnson,"* Goldsmith, Coleridge^ 
and mulUtudes of others of high djstineti<m, knew the preesoie 
of limited dicumstances, and have demonstrated, that pover^, 
even, is no insuperable obstacle to sucoesQ. 

6. Up then, young man, and gird youiself fi>r the work of 
seUkoltivation, Set a high price on your leisure niomenta. 
They are sands of piedous gold. Properly expended, they 
will procure for you a stock of great thoughts — thoughts that 
will fill, stir, and invigorate, and expand the soul. Seize, also^ 
on the unparalleled aids funiished by steam and type, in this 
unequaled age. 

7. The great thoughts of ^eat men, are now tp be procured 
at prices almost nominal Ton can, theref<Hre, easily coUeot a 
library of choice, standard works. But above all, learn to 
reflect, even more than you read. Without thought^ books are 
the sepulidier of the soul, — they only immure it Let thought 
and reading go hand in hand, and the intellect will rapidly 
mcrease in strength and gifts. Ite possessor will rise in char^ 
acter, in power, and in positive influence. 

• Johnson. (Samnel, LL. J>^) one of the most di^tingniahied Engliih writeri of the 
0iffhteenth century. 
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LESSON LXXVI. 

KING EDWARD,* WARWICK,* A»D SUFFOLK.— F»4iwu«. 

Edward. Good Suffolk, for awhile 
I would be private; therefore, wait without; 
Let me have no intruders ; above all, 
Keep Warwick from my sight [Batit suiibik. Sator Wirwtek.3 

Warwick. Behold him here ; 
No welcome guest, it seems, unless I ask 
My lord of Suffolk's leave : there was a time 
When Warwick wanted not his aid to gain 
Admission here. 

Ed, There was a time, perhaps. 
When Warwick more desired, and more deserved it 

War. Never! I've been a foolish, faithful slave: 
All my best years, the morning of my life, 
Have been devoted to your service. What 
Are now the fruits ? Disgrace and infamy ; 
My spotless name, which never yet the breath 
Of calumny had tainted, made the mock 
For foreign fools to carp at: but 't is fit. 
Who trust in princes, should be thus rewarded. 

Ed. I thought, my lord, I had full well repaid 
Your services with honors, wealth, and power 
Unlimited : thy all-directing hand 
Guided in secret every latent wheel 
Of government, and moved the whole machine : 
Warwick was all in all, and powerless Edward 
Stood Hke a cipher in the great account. 

War. Who gave that cipher worth, and seated thee 
On England's throne ? Thy undistinguished name 

• £dwftrdIV,kiiigorBagbHi4,borniDl44]. » War vMl, iM p. l«t. 
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Had rotted in the dust, from whence it ^wiing, 

And moldered in oblivion, had not Warwick 

Dug from its sariH mine the nfieless ore, 

And stamped it with a diadem. Thou knowest. 

This wretched country, doomed perhaps, like Borne, 

To fall by its own self-destroying hand. 

Tossed for so many years in the rough sea 

Of civil discord, but for me had perished. 

In that distressful hour, I seized the helm, 

Bade the rough wave subside in peace, and steered 

Tour shattered vessel safe into the harbor. 

Ton may despise, perhaps, that useless aid 

Which you no longer want; but know, proud youth. 

He who forgets a friend, deserves a foe. 

JSd, Know too, reproach for benefits received. 
Pays every debt, and cancels obligation. 

War. Why, that indeed is frugal honesty, 
A thrifty, saving knowledge; when the debt 
Grows burdensome, and cannot be discharged, 
A sponge will wipe out all and cost you nothing. 

JSd. When you have counted o'er the numerous train 
Of mighty gifts your bounty lavished on me. 
You may remember next the injuries 
Which I have done you ; let me know them all, 
And I will make you ample satisfaction. 

War, Thou canst not; thou hast robbed me of a jewel 
It is not in thy power to restore. 
I was the first, shall future annals say. 
That broke the sacred bonds of public trust, 
And mutual confidence : embassadors, 
In after times, mere instruments, perhaps, 
Of venal statesmen, shall recall my name 
To witness, that they want not an example, 
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And plead my guilt to sanctify their own. 

Amidst the herd of mercenary slaves 

That haunt your court, could none be found but Warwick, 

To be the shameless herald of a lie ? 

Ed. And wouldst thou turn the vile reproach on me ff 
If I have broke my faith, and stained the name 
Of England, thank thy own pernicious counsels 
That urged me to it, and extorted from me 
A cold consent to what my heart abhorred. 

War. I've been abused, insulted, and betrayed; 
My injured honor cries aloud for vengeance, 
Her wounds will never dose. 

Ed, These gusts of passion 
Will but inflame them. If I have been right 
Informed, my lord, besides these dangerous scan 
Of bleeding honor, you have other wounds 
As deep, though not so £ital; sudb, perhaps, 
As none but fair Elizabeth can cure. 

War. Elizabeth! 

Ed. Nay, start not : I have cause 
To wonder most. I little thought,' indeed, 
When Warwick told me, I might learn to love. 
He was himself so able to instruct me; 
But I Ve discovered all. — 

War. And so have I. 
Too well I know thy breach of friendship there. 
Thy faithless, base endeavors to supplant me. 

Ed. I scorn it, sir ! Elizabeth hath chamui; 

Nor see I aught so god-like in the form, 

So all-conmianding in the name of Warwick, 

That he alone should revel in the rays 

Of beau ty, and monopolize perfection^ 

I knew not of your love. 
26 
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War. 'TisfalBel 
Ton knew it fJl, and meanly took occasion — 
Whilst I was busied in the noble office 
Tour grace thought fit to honor me withal, 
To tamper with a weak, unguarded woman, 
And basely steal a treasure, 
Your kingdom could not purchase. 

JSd, How know you that! — but be it as it may, 
I had a right, nor will I tamely 3rield 
My daim to happiness, the privilege 
To choose the partner of my throne: 
It Ib a branch of my prerogative. 

War. Prerogative! What's that? the boast of tyrants^ 
A borrowed jewel, glittering in the crown 
With specious luster, lent but to betray. 
You had it, sir, and hold it, from the people. 

£d. And therefore do I prize it; I would gasad 
Their liberties, and they shall strengthen mine: 
But when proud faction and her rebel crew 
Insult their sovereign, trample on his law. 
And bid defiance to his power, the people, 
In justice to themselves, will then defend 
His cause, and vindicate the rights ihey gave. 

War, Gk> to your darling people, then; for aooi^ 
If I mistake not, 'twill be needful; try 
Their boasted zeal, and see if one of them 
Will dare to lift his arm up in your cause, 
If I forbid him. 

Hd. Is it so, my lord f 
Then mark my words : I Ve been your slave too lon^ 
And you have ruled me with a rod of iron; 
But henceforth, know, pr^ud peer, I am thy mastoid 
And will be so. The king who delegates 
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HiB power to otheie^ hands, but ill deservai 
The crown he wean. 

War. Look well then to your own : 
It sits but loosely on your head; for know, 
The man who injured Warwick, never passed 
Unpunished yet. 

jEid. Nor he who threatened Edward. 
Toil may repent it, sir. My guards there t 
This traitor, and oonvey him to the tower; — 
There^ let him learn obedience. 



LESSON LXXVII. 

CENTENlSriAL ADDRESS. — Sio»t. 

1. When we reflect on what has been, and is now, is it pos- 
sible not to feel a profound sense of the responsibleness of this 
Republic to all future ages ? What vast motives press upon 
us for lofty eflForts I What brilliant prospects invite our en- 
thusiasm ! What solemn warnings, at once demand our vigi- 
lance, and moderate our confidehce ! 

2. The old world has already revealed to us, in its unsealed 
books, the beginning and end of all its own marvelous strug- 
gles in the cause of liberty. Qreece, lovely Greece, ^ the land 
of scholars, and the nurse of arms," where sister republics, in 
fair processions, chanted the praises of liberty and the gods, 
where, and what is she ? For two thousand years the oppres- 
sor has bound her to the earth. Her arts are bo more. Th^s 
last, sad lelics of her temples, are but the barracks of a ruth- 
less soldiery; the fragments of her columns and her palaces, 
are in the dust, yet beautiful in ruin. 

3. Where are the republics of modem times, which clus- 
tered around immortal Italy ? Yenioe, and Genoa, exist but 
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in name. The Alpa, indeed, look down upon the brave and 
peaoefiil Swiss, in their lyitdve fEMtneases; but the guarantee of 
their freedom, is in their weakness, and not in their strengtL 
The mountains are not easily crossed, and the valleja are not 
easily retained. 

4. We stand, the latest, and, if we foil, probably the last 
experiment of self-government by the people. We have begun 
it under dnnunstanoes of the most auspicious nature. We 
are in the vigor of youth. Our growth has never been checked 
by the oppressions of tyranny. Our constitutions have never 
been enfeebled by the vices, or luxuries, of the old world. 
Such as we are, we have been from the begimuug, — simple, 
hardy, intelligent, accustomed to self-government and self- 
respect 

5. The Athmtic rolls between us and any formidable foe. 
Within our own territory, stretching through many degrees of 
latitude and longitude, we have the choice of many products, 
and many means of independence. The government is mild. 
The press is free. Keligion is free. Knowledge reaches, or 
may reach, eveiy home. What fiiirer prospect of success could 
be presented f What means more adequate to accomplish the 
sublime end f What more is necessary, than for the people to 
preserve what they themselves have created ? 

6. Already has the age caught tHe spirit of our institutions. 
It has aheady ascended the Andes, and snuffed the breesses of 
both oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of Europe, 
and warmed the sunny plains of France, and the lowlands of 
Holland. It has touched the philosophy of Germany and the 
north', and, moving onward to the south, has opened to Greece 
the lessons of her better days. ' 

7. Can it be, that America, under such ^urcumstances, can 
betray herself? that she is to be added to the catalogue of 
republics, the inscriotion of whose ruin is, — " They were, 
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but tbey are not" Forbid it, my countrymen; forbid it^ 
Heaven. 

8. I call upon you, fetbers, by tbe shades of your ancestors, 
by the dear ashes which repose in this precious soil, by all yon 
are, and all you hope to be, — resist every project of dis- 
union, — resist every encroachment upon your liberties,—^ 
resist every attempt to fetter your consciences, or smother your 
public schools, or extinguish your system of public instruction. 

9. I call upon you, mothers, by that which never fails in 
woman, — the love of your ofl&pring, — teach them, as they 
climb your knees, or lean on your bosom, the blessing of lib- 
erty. Swear thein at the altar, as with their baptismal vows^ 
to he true to their country, and never to forget or to forsake 
her. 

10. I call upon you, young men, to remember whose sons 
you are, — whose inheritance you possess. Life can never be 
too short, which brings nothing but disgrace and oppression. 
Death never comes too soon, if necessary in defense of the 
liberties of your country. 

11. I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions. May not your gray hairs go 
down in sorrow to the grave, with the recollection that yon 
have lived in vain. May not your last sun sink in the west 
upon a nation of slaves. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

THE VALUE OP THE BIBLE. — Robert Hall. 

1. On casting a survey over the different orders into which 
society is distributed, I am at au utter loss to fix on any de- 
scription of persons, who are likely to be injured by the most 
extensive perusal of the word of God. 
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2. The BiUe is the treMore of the poor, the solace of th^ 
■ick, and the support of the dying; and, while other booh 
maj amuse and instruct in a leisure hour, it is the pecdiai 
triumph of thai hook, to create light in the midst of darkness; 
to alleviate the schtow whidi admits of no other alleviation ; to 
direct a beam of hope to the hearty which no other topic ci 
consolation can reach; while guilt, despair, and death, vanish 
at the touch of its holy inspiration. 

3. There is something in the s{»rit and diction of the Bible, 
which is Ibund peculiarly adapted to arrest the attention of the 
{Vainest and most uncultivated minds. The simple structure 
oi its sentences, combined with a lofty spirit of poetiy, its hr 
miliar allusions to the scenes of nature, and the transactions of 
common life, the delightful intermixture of narration with the 
doctrinal and preo^tive parts, and the profusion of miraculouB 
&cte, which convert it into a sort of enchanted ground, its 
constant advertence to the Deity, whose perfections it rendeis 
almost visible and palpable, unite in bestowing upon it an in- 
terest which attaches to no other performance, and which, after 
assiduous and repeated perusal, invests it with much of the 
diarm of novelty, -^ like the great orb of day, at which we 
are wont to gaze with unabated astonishment, from infjEm(^ to 
old age. 

4. What other book, beside ihe^ Bible, could be heard in 
public assemblies, from year to year, with an attention that 
never tires, and an interest that never cloys ? With few ex- 
ceptions, let a portion of the spcred volume be recited in a 
mixed multitude, and though it has been heard a thousand 
times, a universal stillness ensues; every eye is fixed, and every 
ear is awake and attentive. Select, if you can, any other com- 
position, and let il be rendered equally famiJto to the mindp 
and flee whether it will produce tins effect 
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LESSON LXXIX. 

HOPE TRimCPHANT IN DBATH.— Oaxpbui. 

1. UnfiidiDg Hope I when life's last embers burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour I 
Oh I then thy kingdom comes I Immortal Power I 
What though each spark of earth-bom rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eyo! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day; 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance b^in I 
And all thy Phenix^ spirit burns within I 

Z> Oh I deep-mchaniuig prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes I 
Tet half I hear the parting spirit sigh. 
It is a dread and awful thing to die I 
Mysterious worlds, untraveled by the sun I 
Where Time's far-wand'ring tide has never run, 
From your unfathomed shades, and viewless spheres^ 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 

S. T is Heaven's eomitianding trum{>et, long fxnd hlaii^ 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cload I 
While Nature hean, with terityr-mii^led trust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 
And, like the treidibMng Hebrew, When he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss. 
And shrieka and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

ftPhenix, a ikbnlous bird, wUeh if nid to exist lingto, and to «|p again frooi lH 
•wn adMa; bat bare wad aa an amblam of immortality. 
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4. Daughter of Faith I awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb 1 
Melt, and dispel, je specter doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness* on the parting soull 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay. 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er, — the pangs of nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 

6, Soul of the just! companion of the dead! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled! 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes. 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose; 
Doomed on his airy path awhile to bum, 
And doomed, like thee, to travel, and return. 
Hark I from the world's exploding center driven, 
With sounds that shook the finnament of heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and fair. 
On bickering wheels and adamantine car. 

6. From planet whirled to planet more remote, 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought; 
But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun! 
So hath the traveler of earth unfiirled 
Her trembling wings, emerging fiom the world; 
And, o'o* the path by mortal never trod. 
Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God ! 

•eep.63. 
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LESSON LXXX. 
PREVALENCE OP POETRY— Pjeboital. 

1 The world is full of poetry, — the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
D^Dce to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty; and the wall% 
That close the universe with crystal in, 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity. 
In harmonies, too perfect, and too high. 
For aught but beings of celestial mold. 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn. 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power. 

2. The year leads round the seasons, in a choir 
Forever charming, and forever new, 
Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay. 
The mournful, the tender, in one strain. 
Which steals into the heart, like sounds, that rise 
Far ofl^ in moonlight evenings, on the shore 
Of the wide ocean, resting after storms; 
Or tones that wind around the vaulted roo^ 
And pointed ^arches, and retiring aisles 
Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand, 
Skillful, and moved with passionate love of art. 
Plays o'er the higher keys, and bears aloft 
The peal of bursting thunder, and then calls, 
By mellow touches, from the softer tubes, 
Voices of melting tenderness, that blend 
With pure and gentle musing, till the soul^ • 
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CommiDgiiiig with the melodY, k bonM^ 
BapC» aad dinc^ed in eeBtas j, to heaTen. 

t. Tk not the diiine and flow of words, that mova 
In measored file, and mctncal airaj; 
Tknot the union of retorning eonndfl^ 
Kor all the pleasing artifice of rhjme, 
And qnantitjy and accent^ that can giro 
Thk all-pervading 8|Mrit to the ear. 
Or blend it with the movings of the aooL 
*rk a mysterioos feeling whidi comlMneB 
Ifan with the world around him, in a chain 
WoTen of flowers, and dipped in sweetnen, till 
He taste the high commonion of hk thoughts, 
With all existence, in earth and heaven. 
That meet him in the diarm of grace and powoK. 

4. Tk not the noisj babbler, who displays, 
In studied phrase, and ornate epithet. 
And roonded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 
Which peep from oat the cnmbroos ornaments 
That overload their littleness^ Its words 
Are few, but deep and solemn; and they Iweak 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 
Of all the passion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 
Hk language winged with terror, as when bolia 
Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 
CommisKioned to affright us^ and destroy. 
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LESSON LXXXI. 

VALUABLE HINTS FOR STUDENTS.— Todd. 

1. The human mind is the brightest display of the power 
and skill of the Infinite mind with which we are acquainted. 
It is created and placed in this world to be educated for a 
higher state of existence. Here its faculties begin to unfold, 
and those mighty energies, which are to bear it forward to 
unending ages, begin to discover themselves. The object of 
training such a mind should be, to enable the soul to fulfill her 
duties well, here, and to stand on high vantage-ground, when 
she leaves this cradle of her being, for an eternal existence 
beyond the grave. 

2. Most students need encouragement to sustain, instruction 
to aid, and directions to guide them. Few, probably, ever 
accomplish any thing like as much as they expected or ought; 
and it is thought one reason is, that they waste a vast amount 
of time in acquiring that experience which they need. 

8. The reader will please bear in mind, that the only object 
here contemplated is, to throw out such hints and cautions, 
and to give such specific directions, as will aid him to 
become all that the fond hopes of his friends anticipate, and 
all that his own heart ought to desire. Doubtless, multitudes 
are now in the process of education, who will never reach any 
tolerable standard of excellence. Probably some never could ; 
but in most cases, they might. The exceptions are few. In 
most cases young men do feel a desire, more or less strong, of 
fitting themselves for respectability and usefulness. 

4. You may converse with any man, however distinguished 
for attainments, or habits of application, or power of using 
what he knows, and he will sigh over the remembrance of the 
past, and tell you, that there have been many ftngments of. 
time which he has wasted, and many opportunities which he 
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lias lost forever. If he had only seized upon the fleeting 
advantages, god gathered up the fragments of time, he might 
have pushed his researches out into new fields, and, like the im- 
mortal Bacon, have amaased vast stores of knowledge. 

5. The mightj minds which have gone hefors us, hjLve left 
treasures for our inheritance ; and the choicest gold is to he had 
for the digging. Hence, all that you ever have, must he the 
result of lahor — hard, untiring lahor. Ton have friends to 
cheer you aa ; you have books and teachers to aid you, and multi- 
tudes of helps. But after all, disciplining and educating yoor 
mind, must be your own work. No one can do this but your- 
self; and nothing in this world, is of any worth, which has not 
labor and toil as its price. 

6. The first and great object of education is, to discipline 
the mind. Make it the first object to be able to fix and hold 
your attention upon your studies. He who can do this, has 
mastered many and great difficulties; and he who cannot do it, 
will in vain look for success in any department of .study. To 
effect any purpose in study, the mind must be concentrated. 
Patience, too, is a virtue, kindred to attention; and without it, 
the mind cannot be said to be disciplined. Patient labor and 
investigation, are not only essential to success in study, but are 
an unfailing guarantee to success. 

7. In addition to attention and patient perseverance, the 
student should learn to think and act for himself. True origi- 
nality consists in doing things we]l, and doing them in our own 
way. A mind, half-educated, is generally imitating othem; 
and no man was ever great by imitation. Let it therefore be 
remembered, that we cannot copy greatness or goodness by any 
effort We must acquire them^ if ever attained, by our own 
patience and diligence. 

8. Students are also in danger of neglectiog the 'memory. 
This is a faculty of mind too valuable to be neglected; for by it 
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wonders are sometimeB accomplished. He who has a memorj, 
that can seize with an iron grasp, and retain what he reads, — 
the ideas, simply, without the language, and judgment to com- 
pare and balance, — will scarcely ML of Jbeing distinguished. 
Why has that mass of thought, observation, and experience, 
which is embodied in books by the multitude of minds which 
have gone before us, been gathered, if not, that we may use it, 
and stand on high ground, and push our way still further into 
the boundless regions of knowledge ? Memory is the grand 
store-house of the mind, capable, both of vast improvement 
and enlarged capacity, in proportion as it is properly culti- 
vated. 



LESSON LXXXII. 

INDOLENCE AND WANT OF ORDER. — Abthot. 
L More young men are hindered fiom arriving at positions 
of honor and eminent usefulness, by indolence and want of 
order, thiui from any other cause. Nothing great is ever 
achieved, except by industry and earnest application, combined 
with an orderly arrangement of all the means necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object in view. 

2. From this, may be clearly seen, the importance of habits 
of industry and order. Without them, little can be done; 
with them, almost every thing. An active and energetic 
mind may achieve much, even where there is great want of 
order; but indolence chains a man down, and ke^ him &&t 
in one position ; it is, therefore, the most serious defect of the 
two, and should be striven against with unwearying perse- 
verance. 

3. The want of an adequate purpose, is what makes a man 
indolent. The Indian will spend days and weeks in slothful- 

and inactivity, and to an observer, seem the moa 
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ineflSdent and powerien of hrnnan beings; bot^ lei the war- 
whoop sound, or a deer go boondiog past hk wigwam, and he 
is instantly as fiiii of fire, strength, and endurance, as a war- 
horse. All his slumbering eneigies have aroused themselves. 
He feels the force of an adequate purpose. A man's love is 
his life; and here we see its illustration. The very life's love 
of the Indian, is war and the chase. In the pursuit of them, 
every energy of body and mind is brought into activity. But 
when the tomahawk is buried, or he comes home from his 
hnnting-gfounds, he sinks into apparent imbecility. 

4. The Indian is a mere sa*-*^^ and the instincts of hk 
nature are his prompters. But civilized man stands fiu- above 
him, and is, or ought to be, actuated by reason, and not bj 
instinct His rational intelligence should give him tbe force 
of an adequate purpose; and this it will give him, if he but 
call in its aid. 

5. Activity is the rssult of some end or affection of the 
mind. Where no purpose is in the mind, there is indolence; 
but where there is an end in view, of sufficient importance, all 
the poweis of the mind come into spontaneous activity. Now, 
will any young man say that there are not objects far him te 
attain, of sufficient importance to awaken him from his habiti 
of indolence f We know there is not one, who does not, at 
times, feel the necessity of concentrating every eneigy he pos- 
sesses, for the accomplishment of iiome end. But the evil is, 
the thoughts are not kept steadily fixed, but are allowed to 
wander ofl^ or retire, in mere idle musings; and thence comes 
indolence; for if there is no fixed purpose, there will be no 
activity. 

6. The first thing to be done, in the correction of this habit, 
is, deliberately to resolve upon doing sometliing worthy of an 
ellbrL Let the object in view be worth attaining, and let thei^ 
be an «iul in the mind beyond its mere attainment, — an mo 
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of actual utility. In determming the object of pnTsmt, a good 
question for any one to ask himself, is, — "In what am I de- 
ficient f There will doubtless be answers enough to this 
question, to awaken all a man^s energies, and invigorate his 
efforts. The next question ought to be, — ^ What will be most 
useful for me to do 9 " When this question is settled, let hira 
resolve steadily to prosecute his purpose, and in so doing, his 
toccess will be highly probable. 

7. Most of us sleep too muck From six and a half^ to 
seven hours' sleep, in the twenty-four, are aaid, by physicians, 
to be all that a healthy man requires. To a young man, who 
has acquired the habit of indulging himself in morning sloth- 
fulness, it will be something of a trial, to rise at five o'clock, 
in both winter and summer; but the self-denial practiced in 
doing this, will be so fully repaid, in a short time, that we are 
sure no one, who has waked up to the responsibility of his po- 
sition, and the incalculable benefits that must result from 
efforts, such as he is making, will sink down again into dis- 
graceful indolence. 

8. It is no hardship to rise early; it only requires an effort 
at first; and when one is fairly awake, and begins to drink in 
the pure morning air, and to feel a refreshing sense of new life 
and vigor, he rejoices that he is not lost in dullness, or leaden 
insensibility. The heavy torpor, that we find so hard to over- 
come in the morning, and which we rest in as a pleasant sensa- 
tion, is misery, compared to the sense of life that runs through 
every nerve of body and n»ind, after pure, cold water has 
touched the face, and the lungs have expanded ^ith the fresh 
and invigorating morning air. 

9. But next to indolence, with which all are more or less 
affected, comes want of order, which, in some, is a constitu- 
tional defect, and in others, the result of education, or, more 
eonectly speaking, the want of education. But it is never too 
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Itto to oonect thb defect^ and the quicker a young man b^in^ 
the better. Aa nothing great can be accompliidied without 
industry and an earnest purpose^ so nothing great can be 
aooumplished with any good degree of suooess, without ctdeat. 
The one is indispensable to the other^ and they go hand in band, 
as co-workers in the young man's success and elevation. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

THE CURE FOR MELANCHOLY.— 0. Wilcox. 

1. Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief ? 
Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief ? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold. 
*T is when the rose is wrapped in many a fold 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty ; not when, all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom rich and hit 

Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air. 

2. Wak«» thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers. 
Lest these lost years should haunt thee on the n^ht 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 

To take their swift and everb^ting flight; 
Wake, ere the earth-bom charms unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed ; 
Do something — do it soon — with all thy might; 
A.n angePs wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself, inactive, were no longer blest. 

3. Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and fo<xl. 
And kindle in thy heart a flame reined ; 
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Pray heaven with firmness thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose, — to begin, pursue, 
With thoughts al] fixed, and feelings purely kindt 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due. 

4. No good of worth sublime will Heaven permit 
To light on man as from the passing air; 

The lamp of genius, though by nature lit. 
If not protected, pruned, and fed with care, 
Soon dies, or runs to waste with fitful glare j 
And learning is a plant that spreads and towers 
Slow as Columbia's aloe, proudly rare, 
That 'mid gay thousands, with the suns and showers 
Of half a century, grows alone before it flowers. 

5. Has immortality of name been given 

To them that idly worship hills and groves. 
And bum sweet incense to the queen of heaven? 
Did Newton learn from fancy, as it roves. 
To measure worlds, and follow where each moves? 
Did Howard gain renown that shall not cease. 
By wanderings wild that nature's pilgrim loves? 
Or did Paul gain heaven's glory and its peace, 
By musing o'er the bright and tranquil isles of Greece ? 

6. Beware lest thou, from sloth, that would appear 
But lowliness of mind, with joy proclaim 

Thy want of worth, — a charge thou cotddst not hear 
From other lips, without a blush of shame. 
Or pride indignant; then be thine the blame, 
And make thyself of worth; and thus enlist 
The smiles of all the good, the dear to fame : 
'Tis infamy to die and not be missed. 
Or let all soon forget that iiiou didst e'er exist. 
27 
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7. Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
And tbou an angeUs happiness shalt know, — 
Shalt bless the earth while in the world above: 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow; * 

The seed that, in these few and fleeting hours. 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow. 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 

And yield thee fruits divine in heaven's immortal bowers. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 
8ALADIN, MALEK ADHEL, AND ATTENDANT.— Ahoh. 



Attendant, A stranger craves admittance to your highn 

Saladin. Whence comes he ? 
« Atten. That I know not. 
Enveloped in a vestment of strange form, 
His countenance is hidden; but his step, 
His lofty iport, his voice in vain disguised, 
Proclaim — if that I dared pronounce it, — 

Scd. Whom? 

Atten. Thy royal brother. 

Sal, Bring him instantly. [BxU Attendant] 
Now, with his specious, smooth, persuasive tongue. 
Fraught with some wily subterfuge, he thinks 
To dissipate my anger. He shall die ! 

[Enter Attendant Mid Malek Adhel] 

Sal, Leave tis together. [Exit Attendant.] [Aside.] I should 
know that form. 
Now summon all thy fortitude, my soul, ^ 
Nor, though thy blood cry for him, spare the guilty. 
[Aloud.] Well, stranger, speak ; but first unveil thyself 
For Saladin must view the form that fronts hinu 
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Malek Adhel. Behold it, thenl 

Sal. I see a traitor's visage. 

Mai, Ad. A brother's. 

Sal. Sol — 
SaladiD owns no kindred with a villain. 

Jlfal, Ad. Oh, patience, Heaven ! Had any tongue but thine 
Uttered that word, it ne'er should speak another. 

Sal. And why not now ! Can this heart be mote pieraed 
By Malek AdheFs sword than by his deeds? 
Oh, thou hast made a desert of this bosom ! 
For open candor, planted sly disguise; 
For confidence, suspicion; and the glow 
Of generous friendship, tenderness, and love. 
Forever banished. Whither can I turn, 
When he by blood, by gratitude, by faith, 
By every tie bound to support, forsakes me ? 
Who, who can stand, when Malek Adhel falls! 
Henceforth I turn me from the sweets of love: 
The smiles of friendship, and this glorious world, 
In which all find some heart to rest upon, 
Shall be to Salad in a cheerless void, — 
His brother has belirayed him ! 

Mai. Ad. Thou art softened; 
I am thy brother, then; but late thou saidst — 
My tongue can never utter the base title. 

Sal. Was it traitor ? True ! — 
Thou hast betrayed me in my fondest hopes. 
Villain ! 'T is just; the title is appropriate. 
Dissembler! 'T is not written in thy face; 
No, nor imprinted on that specious brow; 
But on this breaking heart the name is stamped,— 
Forever stamped, with that of Malek Adhel. 
Thinkest thou I'm softened ! By Mohammed I these hands . 
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Should crash these aching eyeballs, ere a tear 

Fall from them at thy &te ! — Oh, moosier, moBBter I 

The brate that tean the infant from its none 

Is excellent to thee, — for in his form 

The impulse of his nature may be read; 

But thou, 80 beautif*il, so proud, so noUe^ 

Oh, what a wretch art thou I (^Icanateim 

In ail the yarious toi^es of man be found 

To match thy in£uny f 

Mai. Ad, Go on, go on\ 
T is but a little while to hear th^ Saladin, 
And, bursting at thy feet, this heart will prove 
Its penitence, at least. 

Sal. That were an end 
Too noble for a traitor; the bowstring is 
A more appropriate finish I Thou shait die ! 

Hal. Ad. And death were welcome at another's mandate! 
What, what have I to live for f Be it so, 
If that, in all thy armies, can be found ' 
An executing hand. 

Sal. Oh, doubt it not! 
They 're ea^r for the office. Perfidy, 
So black as thine, eSac^ from their minds 
All memory of thy former excellence. 

Mai. Ad Defer not then their wishes. Saladin, 
If e'er this form was joyful to thy sight, 
This voice seemed grateful to thine ear, accede 
To my last prayer : — Oh, lengthen not this scene. 
To which the agonies of death were pleasing! — 
Let me die speedily ! 

Sal. This very hour! 
[Aside.] For oh 1 the more I look upon that fece^ 
T^« more I hear the accents of that voice, 
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The monarch Boftens, and the judge is lost 

In all the brother's weakness; yet such guilt,— 

Such vile ingratitude, — it calls for vengeance ; 

And vengeance it shall have I — What, ho! who waits there! . 

[Enter Attendant] 

Atten, Bid your highness call ? 

Sal. Assemble quickly 
My forces in the court! Tell them they come 
To view the death of yonder bosom-traits; 
And bid them mark, that he who will not spare 
His brother when he errs, expects obedience, 
l^knt obedience from his followers. iJua Atrndant.] 

Mai. Ad. Now, SaUidin, 
The word is given; I have nothing more 
To fear from thee, my brother. I am not 
About to crave a miserable life. 
Without thy love, thy honor, thy esteem, 
Life were a burden to me: think not, either, 
The justice of thy sentence I would question. 
But one request now trembles on my tongue, — 
One wish still clinging round the heart, which soon 
Not even that shall torture, — will it then, 
Thinkest thou, thy slumbers render quieter, 
Thy waking thoughts more pleasing, to reflect, 
That when thy voice had doomed a brother^s death, 
The last request which e'er was his to utter. 
Thy harshness made him carry to the grave ? 

Sal. Speak, then; but ask thyself if thou hast reason 
To look for much indulgence here. 

Mai. Ad. I have not I 
Yet will I ask for it. We part foreyer; 
This is our last farewell; the king is satisfied; 
The judge has spoke the irrevocable sentence; 
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None 66eB| none beam, Bave diat Omniaeient Power, 

Wliich, trust me, will not frown to look upon 

Two biothen part like snch. When, in the fiioe 

Of foroes once my own, I'm led to death, 

Then be thine eye nnmoistened; let thy voiee 

Then speak my doom untrembling; then. 

Unmoved, beliold this stiff and blackened cone. 

But now I ask — nay, turn not, Saladin! — 

I ask one single preasure of thy hand; 

From that stem eye, one solitary tear, — 

Oh, torturing recollection ! one kind "word 

From the loved tongue which once breathed naught but kindoeaii 

Still silent ? Brother ! — friend — beloved companion 

Of all my youthful sports, — are they forgotten? 

Strike me with deafness, make me blind, O Heaven ! 

Let me not see this unfoi^ving man . ^ 

Smile at my agonies I nor hear that voice 

Pronounce my doom, which would not say one word. 

One little word, whose cherished memory 

Would soothe the struggles of departing life ! 

Tet, yet thoi^ wilt I Oh, turn thee, Saladin I i 

Look on my face, — thou canst not spurn me then ; 

Look on the once-loved face of Malek Adhel 

For the last time, and call him — 

Sal iSebAaghiMhand.-} Brother! brother! — 

Mai. Ad, [Breaidiigawaj.] Now Call tlty followers. 
Death has not now 
A single pang in store. Proceed ! I 'm ready. 

Sal. Oh, art thou ready to forgive, my brother f 
To pardon him who found one single error, 
One little failing, 'mid a splendid throng' 
Of glorious qualities — 
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Mai. Ad, Oh, stay thee, Saladin ! 
I did Dot Bfik for life, — I only wished 
To carry thy forgiveness to the grave. 
No, emperor, the loss of Csesarea 
Cries loudly for the blood of Malek AdheL 
Thy soldiers,' too, demand that he who lost' 
What cost them many a weary hour to gain, 
Should expiate his offenses with his life. 
Lo ! evpn now, they crowd to view my death, 
Thy just impartiality. I go,— 
Pleased by my fate to add one othet leaf 
To thy proud wVeath of glory. [Going.] 

Sal, Thou shalt not. [Enter Attendant.] 

Atten, Mj lord, the troops assembled by your order 
Tumultuous throng the courts. The prince's death 
Not one of them but vows he will not suffer. 
The mutes have fled, — the very guards r^bel; 
Nor think I in this city's spacious round, 
Can e'er be found a hand to do the office. 

Mai. Ad. Oh, faithful friends ! [To Atten.] Thine shalU 

Atten. Mine? — Never! — 
The other first shall lop it from the body. 

SaL They teach the emperor his duty well. 
Tell them he thanks them for it: tell them, too, 
That ere their opposition reached our ears, 
Saladin had forgiven Malek Adhel. 

Atten. joyful news ! 
I haste to gladden many a gallant heart. 
And dry the tear on many a hardy cheek, 
Unused to such a visitor. [Exit] 

Sal. These men, the meanest in society, 
The outcasts of the earth, — by war, by nature 
Hardened, and rendered callous, — those, who claim 
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No kindred ^ith thee, — who hare never hewd 

The accents of affection from thy lips, — 

Oh, these can cast aside their vowed allegiance, 

Throw off their loDg obedience, risk their lives, 

To save thee from destruction : while I, 

I, who cannot, in all my memoij. 

Call hack one danger which thou hast not shared. 

One daj of grief, one night of revelry 

Which thy resistleas kindneas hath not soothed. 

Or thy gay smile and converse lenjlered svi^ter; — 

I, who have thrice in the ensanguined field. 

When death seemed certain, only uttered — ^'^rotfaer!* 

And seen that form like lightning rush between 

Saladin and his foes, and that brave breast 

Dauntless exposed to many a furious blow 

Intended for my own, — I could foiget 

That 't was to thee I owed the very breath 

Which sentenced thee to penah. Oh, 'tis shameful I 

Thou canst not pardon me. 

Mai. Ad. By these tears, I can. 
0, brother ! from this very hour, a new, 
A glorious life commences : — I am all thine. 
Again the day of gladneas or of anguish 
Shall Malek Adhel share; and oft again 
May this sword fence thee in the bloody field. 
Henceforth, Saladin, 
My heart, my soul, my sword, are thine forever. 



LESSON LXXXV. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF MR. PHILLIPS. 
1. The mention of America, sir, has never ^led to fill me 
with the moat lively emotions. In my earliest infancv, — that 
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tender season when unpressions at once the most permanent and 
the most powerful, are likely to be excited, — the story of het 
then recent struggle raised a throb in every heart that loved 
hberty, and wrung a reluctant tribute even from discomfited 
oppression. 

2. I saw her spuming alike the luxuries that would enervate, 
and the legions that would intimidate; dashmg from her hpa 
the poisoned cup of European servitude ; and, through all the 
vicissitudes of her protracted conflict, displaying a magnanimity 
that defied misfortune, and a moderation that gave new grace 
to victory. It was the first vision of my childhood ; it will 
descend with me to the grave. But if, as a man, I venerate 
the mention of America, what must be my feelings toward hei 
as an- Irishman ! Never, ! never, while memory remains, 
can Ireland forget the home of her emigrant, and the asylum 
of her exile. 

3. No matter whether their sorrows sprung from the errors ot 
enthusiasm, or the realities of suffering; from fancy, or infliction : 
that must be reserved for the scrutiny of those, whom the lapse 
of time shall acquit of partiality. It is for the men of other 
ages to investigate and record it; but, surely, it is for the men 
of every age to hail the hospitality that received the shelter- 
less, and love the feeling that befriended the unfortunate. 

4. Search creation round, and where can you find a country 
that presents so sublime a view, so interesting in anticipation ? 
What noble institutions 1 What a comprehensive policy ! What 
a wise equalization of every political advantage ! The oppressed 
of all countries, the martyr of every creed, the innocent victim of 
despotic arrogance, of superstitious frenzy, may there find refuge ; 
his industry encouraged, his piety respected, his ambition ani- 
mated ; with no restraint but those laws whidh are the sanoe to 
all, and no distinction but that which his merit may originate. 

5. Who caL deny, that the existence of such a country presents 
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a subject of hmnan oongratolatioii ! Who can deny, that iti 
gf^ntie advancement offers a field for the most rational con- 
jectnre ? At the end of the very next century, if she proceeds 
as she seems to promise, what a wondfous spectacle maj she 
not exhibit ! Who shall say for what purpose a mysterioui 
Providence may. not have designed her ? Who shall say, that, 
when in its follies or its crimes the old world may have interred 
all the pride of lis power, and ^1 the pomp of its civilization, 
human nature may not find its destined renovation in the new. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

A -SPEECH ON PARLIAMENTAJIT REFORM.-- Fox. 
[Let the reader determine the character of the langaage or style 
of this piece, and the kinds of questions it contains, and how they 
should be read.] 

1. The right honorable gentleman q)eak8, sir, of the strength 
of government But what symptom of strength does it 
exhibit ! Is it the cordiality of all the branches of the national 
force ! Is it the harmony that happily reigns in all the depart- 
ments of the executive power! Is it the reciprocal affecUon 
that subsistB between the government and the people ! 

2. Is it in the energy with which the people are eager to 
carry into execution the measures of the administration, from 
the heartfelt conviction that they are founded in wisdom, favor- 
able to their own freedom, and calculated for national happiness? 
Is it because our resources are flourishing and untouched, be- 
cause our vigor is undiminished, because our spirit is animated 
by success, and our courage by our glory ! 

3. Is it because government have, in a perilous situation, 
when they have been obliged to call upon the country for 
sacrifices, shown a conciliating tenderness and regard for the 
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rights of the people, as well as a marked disinterestedness and 
forbearance on their own parts, by which they have, in an 
exemplary manner, madd their own economy to keep pace with 
the increased demands for the public service? Are these the 
sources of the strength of government ? 

4. I forbear, sir, to push the inquiry. I forbear to allude 
more particularly to symptoms which no man can contem- 
plate at this moment without grief and dismay. It is not the 
declarations of right honorable gentlemen, that constitute the 
strength of a government. That government is alone strong, 
wBich possesses the hearts of the people ; and will any man 
contend that we should not be more likely to add strength to 
the state, if we were to extend the basis of the popular rep- 
resentation ? 

5. Would not a house of commons, freely elected, be more 
likely to conciliate the support of the people ? If this be true 
in*the abstract, it is cei-tainly our peculiar duty to look for this 
support in the hour of difficulty. What man, who foresees a 
hurricane, is not desirous of strengthening his house ? Shall 
nations alone be blind to the dictates of reason?^ Let us not, 
sir, be deterred from tfeis act of prudence, by the fals6 repre- 
sentations that are made to us. 

' 6. If it is clearly demonstrated th^t genuine representation 
alone can give solid power, and that, in order to make govern- 
ment strong, the people must make the government, you ought 
to act on this grand maxim of political wisdom thus demon- 
strated, and call in the people, according to the original prin- 
ciples of your system, to the strength of your government. 
In doing this, you will not innovate, you will not imitate. In 
making the people of England a constituent part of England, 
yon do no more than restore the genuine edifice, designed and 
. framed by our ancestors. 
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LESSON LXXXVII 

EXTRACT FROM MR BROUGHAM'S INAUGURAIi ADDR£3S 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

1. It is not the less trae, because it has been oftentimes said, 
that the period of youth is by £ir the best fitted for the im- 
proyement of the mind, and the retirement of a coUege almost 
exclusively adapted to much study. At your enviable age^ 
every thing has the lively interest of novelty and freshness; 
attention is perpetually sharpened by curiosity ; and the meln- 
ory is tenacious of the deep impressions it thus receives, to a 
degree unknown in after-life ; while the distracting cares of 
the world, or its beguiling pleasures, cross not the threshi^d of 
these calm retreats; its distant n<Hse and bustle are faintly 
heard, making the shelter you enjoy more grateful; and the 
struggles of anxious mortals, embarked upon that troublous 
sea, are viewed from an eminence, the security of which is ren- 
dered more sweet, by the prospect of the scene below. 

2. Yet a4ittle while, and you, too, will be plunged into 
those waters of bitterness, — and will cast an eye of regret, as 
now I do, upon the peaceful regions you have quitted forever. 
Such is your lot, as members of society; but it will be your 
own fault, if you look back on this place with repentance, of 
with shame. And be well-assured, that whatever time, — ay, 
every hour, — you squander here, oi^ unprofitable idling, will 
then rise up against you, and be paid for by years of bitter, but 
unavailing regrets. 

3. Study, then, I beseech you, so to store your minds with 
the requisite learning of former ages, that you may always 
possess, within yourselves, sources of rational and refined enjoy- 
ment, which will, enable you to set at naught the grosser 
pleasures of sense, whereof other men are slaves ; and so 
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imbue yourselves with the sound philosophy of later days, form- 
ing yourselves to the virtuous habits which are its legitimate 
offspring, that you may walk unhurt through the trials which 
await jou, and may look down upon the ignorance and error 
that surround you, not with lofty and supercilious contempt, as 
the sages of old time, but with the vehement desire of en- 
lightening those that wander in darkness, and who are by 
BO much the more endeared to us, by how much they want 
our assistance. 



LESSON LXXXYIII. 
MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. — W.T.Baoow. 

1. Silence, and night! It is the time for thought; 
And the lone dreamer sends his weary eye 
Out from the casement, up to the dim stars. 

And deems that from those rolling worlds comes to him 
A cheering voice. How beautiful they are, 
Those sparkling fires in that eternal void ! 

2. And yet how fancy dreams 

Of those bright worlds ! Tell us, ye unseen powers, 
Ye that do gather round us in these hours 
When the impassioned world lies locked in sleep, 
And the day's whirl k over, — tell us here. 
What are those rolling worlds ! Are there bright scenes, 
Such as we dream of here ? Are there fair realms, 
Kobed in such hues as this ? Do wild hills there 
Heave their high tops to such a bright, blue heaven 
As this which spans our world? Have they rocks there, 
Ragged and thunder-rent, through whose wild chasms 
Leap the white cataracts, and wreath the woods 
Witt rainbow coronets? Spread such bright talee 
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There in the simlight; oots, and TiUage^ 

Tumtiii and towen, and temples, — dwell these thev^ 

Glowing with beauty f 

3. WnderaesB and wild. 
Hearing and rolling their green tope, and ringing 
With the glad notes of myriad-colored birds 
Singing of happmess, — hare they these there! 
Spread such bright plains there to the admiring eye, 
Veined by glad brooks! Wares, spreading sheets, 
That minor the white donds, and moon, and stars. 
Making a mimic hearen ! Streams, mighty streams ! 
Waters, resistless floods! that, rolling on, 

Gather like seas, and heave their wares about, 
Mocking the tempest! Ocean! those rast tides 
Tumbling about the globe with a wild roar 
From age to age ! 

4. And tell us do those worlds 
Change Vke our own ! Comes there the merry springy 
Soft and sweet-roiced; and, in its hands, the wreath 
Of leares to deck the forest f Hare they the months 
Of the full summer, with its skies, and clouds. 

And suns, and showers, and soothing fragrance sent 
Up from a thousand tubes ? And autumn, too, 
Pensire and pale, — do these sweet days come then* 
Wreathing the wilderness with such gay bands 
Of brightness and of beauty ! And, sublime, 
]7ithin his grasp the whirlwinds, and his brows 
White with the storms of ages, and his breath 
Fettering the streams, and ribbing the old hill« 
With ice, and sleet, and snow; and, far along 
The sounding ocean's side, his frosty chains 
Flinging, till the wild wares grow mute, or mutter^ 
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Only in their dread caves — old Winter I he — 
Have you him there ? 

5. And have je miitdfti 

Grasping and great like ours ? and reaching souls. 
That, spuming their prison, burst away, and soar 
Up to a mightier converse, than the rounds 
Of a dull, daily being? False, false, all! 
Apd vain the wing of fancy to explore 
The track of angels ! Yain thought, to fold back 
This gorgeous canopy, and send the eye 
On to those realms of glory! — Mighty One! 
Thou who hast power o'er all ! thou hast alone 
Wrapped in thine own immensity, the power, 
To paint a leaf^ or roll ten thousand worlds 
Around the universe ! 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

NEW YORK AS IT ONCE WAS.— Bahoboft. 

[The pupil may determine the character of the language or Style 
of this piece, and note the succession of particulars and tell how they 
should he read.] 

1. Somber forests shed a melancholy grandeur over the use- 
less magnificence of nature, and hid in their deep shades the 
rich soil which the sun had never warmed. No ax had leveled 
the giant progeny of the crowded groves, in which the fanta^ 
tic forms of withered limbs, that had been blasted ana riven 
by lightning,' conti'asted strangely with the verdant freshness 
of a younger growth of branches. The wanton grape-vine, 
teeming by its own power to have sprung from the earth, iEtnd 
to have fotened its leafy coils on the top of the tallest 
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There in the snalight; oots, and villagea, 

Tumtiii and towers, and temples, — dwell these ther^ 

Glowing with beauty ? 

S. Wilderness and wild. 

Hearing and rolling their green tops, and ringing 
With the glad notes of myriad-oolored birds 
Singing of happiness, — have they these there ? 
Spread such bright plains there to the admiring eye. 
Veined by glad brooks f Waves, spreading sheets. 
That mirror the white clouds, and moon, and stars. 
Making a mimic heaven ¥ Streams, mighty streams I 
Waters, resistless floods I that^ rolling on. 
Gather like seas, and heave their waves about, 
Mocking the tempest? Ocean! those vast tides 
Tumbling about the globe with a wild roar 
From age to age ? 

4. And tell us do those worlds 

Change like our own ? Comes there the merry spring. 
Soft and sweet-voiced ; and, in its hands, the wreath 
Of leaves to deck the forest f Have they the monthf 
Of the full summer, with its skies, and clouds. 
And suns, and showers, and soothing fragrance sent 
Up from a thousand tubes ? And autumn, too. 
Pensive and pale, — do these sweet days come there 
Wreathing the wilderness with such gay bands 
Of brightness and of beauty ? And, sublime, 
J^ithin his grasp the whirlwinds, and his brows 
White with the storms of ages, and his breath 
Fettering the streams, and ribbing the old hill« 
With ice, and jii|it, and snow ; and, far along 
The sou- '" side, his frosty chains 

Flingiii waves grow mutf 
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Hxn 70a him tlierel 
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Gnsphng and great like ons! wcuc nsa^~ "^ t^/s^ 
That, spurning their prHos, Vns« sptsj. mti wmt 
Up to a mightier conTetaev '^^laa ^zue rnxu^ 
Of a dull, dnflj being? FaJM^ iiuw^ fil . 
A|id Tain the wing of fkncr zti *s:y.fti 
The track of angeb! Tain ihtsn^JL 'a ^^^t itf^dr 
This gorgeona canopy, ami vioti ■::ui *^'*^ 
On to those reahnft of gfoiyT — ST^j!.'-- V>- 
Thou who hast power o^er ail 'iv.n «4«r *»^a* 
Wrapped in thine awn ixnnunmt * i--^ v**^-^ 
To paint a leal^ or roll ten *liofiMc/t pr^ -i» 
Around the 
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LESSOJT I.X : : : 

[The pupil may delwwa*^** *JiJiKi*5*ir ^ •** jm^^,^ 
of this piece, and note the •■«•«««»- ^ >«»fWi«» •^ ^. 
should be read.] 

1. Somber forests shed » «»*wiv?it.- r*«^^r ,*, 
leas magnificence of natarc, «iC u«: « v*^ .*,-s-, 
rich soil which the sun had ws^*r mmfu^ Z,^ ^ ^^ ^^_^^ 
the giant progeny of tli««rp*«>«^.:J'*'»* .1 /•^u-i. •;^. -^_ 
tic forms of withered lianW twi »ifct .«-t .«».^ ^^ ^ 
by lightning, contraatod ««»^!w /"ti. .,^ Ai*TT^.p, -i^ti*,. 
^f a younger growth vf. »iay^i»m, * ,p. -^nann,^ -nt. 

.-tS OW» f«l^W «*-»*^ nimnir ' riHt c»^\^,. \ 

led m K*^ ^»* '*• la^ ,^. . 
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fbresMree, swung in the air with every breeze, like the loosened 
shrouds of a ship. 

2. The spotted deer crouched among the thickets; but not 
to hide, for there was no punuer; and there were none bat 
wild animals to crop the uncut herbage of the productive prairies. 
Silence reigned, unbroken, it maj have been, by the flight of 
land-birds, or the flapping of water-fowl, and rendered more 
dismal by the howl of wild beasts. 

3. Man, then the occupant of the soil, wiu wild as the savage 
scene; in harmony with the rude nature by which he was 
surrounded; a vagrant over the continent; in constant war&re 
with his fellow-man; the bark of the birch his canoe; strings 
of shells his ornaments, lus record, and his coin; the roots of 
the forest among his resources of food; and his knowledge of 
architecture, surpassed, both in strength and durability, by the 
skill of the beaver. 

4. But how changea is the scene from that on which Hud- 
son * gazed ! The earth now glows with the colors of civiliza- 
tion; the banks of the streams are enameled with richest 
grasses; wood-lands and cultivated fields are harmoniously 
blended ; the birds of spring find their delight in orchards and 
trim gardens, variegated with choicest plants from every tem- 
perate zone ; while the brilliant flowers of the tropics bloom 
from the windows of the green-house and the saloon. 

5. And man is still in harmony with nature, which he has 
snbdued, cultivated, and adorned. For him, the rivers that flow 
to the renaotest climes mingle their waters; for him, the lakes 
gain new outlets to the ocean ; for him, the arch spans the flood, 
and science spreads iron pathways to the recent wilderness; for 
him, the hills yield up the shining marble and the enduring 

* Hudion, (Henry,) an emioent Knglish naTigator, who discovered the hej end 
1 iver called Hudaoa's bay, aad Hudson river. Heia aupposed to have perished at 
•ea, hi 1611 
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gmnfte; for Wm, the forests of the interior come do^n ii im- 
menfe rafts; for hiiD, the marts of the city gather the proda<^ 
of erery cKme ; and libraries collect the works of genius of every 
language and every age. 

6. The passions of society are chastened into purity; man- 
ners are made benevolent by civilization ; and the virtue of the 
country is the guardian of its peace. Science investigates the 
piowers of every plant and mineral, to find medicines for disease ;; 
school of surgery rival the establishments of the old world. 
' An active daily press, vigilant from party interests, free even 
to dissoluteness, watches the progress of society, and communi- 
cates eveiry fact that can interest humanity; the genius of 
letters begins to unfold his powers in the warm sunshine of 
ptiblic favor. And while idle curiosity may take its walk in 
shady avenues by the ocean side, commerce pushes its wharves 
into the sea, blocks up the wide rivers with its fleets, and, 
sending its ships, the pride of naval architecture, to every clime, 
defies every wind, rides out every tempest, and invades every 
sonc. 



LESSON XC. 

PROeSSSS OF CIVILIZATION.— NoEttfiAir LxHttt. 
li Thebes* and Carthage,'' the rich capitals of once power- 
ful empires, whose splendor and magnificence was the admira- 
tn>n of the world, are now no more. The pyramids of Egypt,*^ 
the ruins of Thebes, the temples of Central America, are all 
mementos of the power and grandeur of races long since extin- 
guished. They reared monuments, which, in their vain imagi- 
nations they believed would endure through time, and inscribed 

•TMebMi a city of awrimt Bgypt, on the NOe, ikoted for its splendid ruins, v Ckr- 
tliHiepMe p. 907. • Sgjfpt; a oMuitry In tlw nortb-eMt part of Af)riea, the ctmSoi «f 
the ai4»aiid wlBaeer. 

28 T 
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thereon die record of deeds they supposed would be remem- 
bered forever; bat their posterity, for whose wonder and 
admiration they were erected, are unmindfdl of their renown, and 
ignorant of their achievements. History is unaware of their 
existenee; by the wwld they are foigotten; and they are res- 
cued only from total oblivion by the researches of the antiquary. 

2. At this time, the race to which we belong was ignorant, 
degraded, and despised. We can look back and see our Others 
worahiping the sun, and offering human beings upon the altar, 
as a propitiation to the gods. Even then, in some countries, 
were the blessings of civilization diffused, the arts flourishing, 
and man refined and elevated. But now how changed! 
Darkness covers those lands, and thick darkness, the people. 
Rudeness and ignorance have usurped the place of polished 
refinement; and the descendants of the wise and virtuous 
have sunk perhaps to rise no more. 

3. History informs us that the Assyrians,^ Persians,^ Phoe< 
nicians,^ and others^ had acquired, at a very remote period, 
many of the arts pertaining to civilization, and were, in every 
thing that tends to the promotion of good order and the ele- 
vation of mankind, immensely in advance of the western natiooa 
at that time. It is true they were continually at war with the 
neighboring states; but then civilization was in its first dawn; 
they were destitute of the experience we possess, and enjoyed 
not the light which beams upon us. 

4. This sun, at length, in its onward course, sheds its invigo> 
rating rays upon the country of Greece.^ It passed abng^ 
increasing continually in power and brilliancy, until upcn its 

• At^jriao^ people of Avyri^ an ancient kingdom of Asia, once of great renown. 
kPereiaae, inhabitants of Persia, a country in the western part of Asia ; the second 
vniTersal empire of the world. • Phoenicians, the people of Phoeneeia, on the east 
of the Mediterranean sea Thej were the first commercial nation of whieh wt 
hare mj knowledge. * Greece, andentlj faudoded what is now modem Gnaoa» md 
apertoTTorkej. b S3S; B. 0., It was ttie third nniirersal empire ia the wvli. 
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anira at Rome, it had reached ita meridian. Its powerful .raj9 
now diverged in 3Ter7 direction, filling the then known world 
with light, and lending ita kindly influence to every individual 

5. Of all the races of men, ours was the last to feel the 
grateful effects of civilization. While others were enjoying its 
favors, we knew not of it. We had never heard its name, or 
tasted its magic charms. But now we are elevated, and they 
depressed ; we have become- polished, and they turned barba- 
rians. The Asiatic can no longer look with proud disdain upon 
his fellow-men, for he has lost his former influence, power, and 
authority, and has become weak, effeminate, and contemptible. 
The Egyptian cannot now regard himself with his former 
complacency, fat he and all his race have become, like the camel 
of his desert, mere beasts of burden, — the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

6. It is a matter of thankfulness, then, to live at an age of 
the world, when we can enjoy the beneflt of others' experience 
without incurring their misfortunes; and to form a part of that 
society; the furthest in advance, and under the most complete 
influence of civilization. 

Y. The man of expanded intellect, of cultivated mind, need 
never look abroad for society, for he can never be alone. Earth, 
air, and sea, all speak to him in living tongues; every object 
in nature becomes vocal, — the most stupendous and most 
minute, — all fill him with wonder and admiration. Earth 
becomes to him a living being. He studies its nature, its form, 
its motion, and tries to discover if it too must die. Air, with 
its myriads of animalcule which come in^o the world, grow 
old and die, all in the same instant; the ocean, with its majesty 
and power, with its vast expanse and unknown depths, are all 
subjects to him of the most delightful contemplation, source 
of the richest and liveliest joy. 

8. The spirits of the venerable dead, too^ all bear him 
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WBXjpeakj ; thej are the ooropanioiiB of his roorving walks, and m 
the eyeDiDg, at his bed-side. Then, in the atillDess and dark* 
Hess of the »ight^ leaniog apon his eouch, and whirring n 
his ear, thej tell him of the mighty wodE of world's cteation, 
and ef the g%aiitie power which shall effect its dissolation. 



LESSON XCI. 

GLORIOUS NEW ENGLAND, — Pbentiss 
1. Qlorions New England I thou art still true to thy ancient 
feme, and w(»rthj of thy ancestral honors. We,, thy clnldr^ 
baye assembled in this far*distant land to eelebnate thy bicth> 
day* A thousaod fond associaldons throng upon U6| roused by 
the spirit of the hour. On thy pleasant valleys lest, like sweet 
dews of morning, the gentle recollections of our early hfe; 
around thy hills and mountains ding, like gatlwrii^ mists, the 
mighty memoEies of the Revolution; and, fur away in the 
hcmooB of thy past, gleam, like thy own bright noBthemrl^htSi 
the awful virtues of our pilgrim sires ! 

SL But while we devote this day to the remembranoe of oui 
native land, we forget not that in which our happy lot is oast. 
We exult in the reflection, tihat though we count by thousands 
the miles which separate us from our birth-place, still our 
oountay is the same. We are no exiles, meeting upon th« 
banks of a foreign river, to swell its waters, with our home* 
sick tears. Here floats the same baimar whichi mstied above 
our boyish heads, except that its mighty fdds are wideiv and 
its glittering stars increased in number. 

3. The sons of New England are found in every state of 
the broad Republic. In the east, the south, and the unbounded 
west, their blood mingles freely with every tindrsd current. 
We have but Ranged our chamber in the paternal mansion; 
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in all its rooms we are at home, and all who inliabit it &re our 
brothers. To us, the Union has but one domestic hearth ; its 
household gods are all the same. Upon us, then, peculiarly 
devolves the duty of feeding the fires upon that kindly hearth ; 
of guarding, with pious care, those sacred household gods. 

4. We cannot do with less, than the whole Union ; to us it 
admits of no division. In the veins of our children flows 
northern and southern blood. How shall it be separated? 
who shall put asunder the best affections of the heart, the 
noblest instincts of our nature? We love the land of our 
adoption; so do we that of our birth. Let us ever be true to 
both I and always exert ourselves in maintaining the unity of 
our country, the integrity of the Eepublic 

5. Accursed, then, be the hand put fofth to loosen the 
golden cord of Union ! thrice accursed, the traitorous lips 
which shall propose its severance. But no ! the Union cannot 
be dissolved. Its fortunes are too brilliant to be marred; its 
destinies too powerful to be resisted. Here will be their great- 
est triumph, their most mighty development. 

6. And, when, a century hence, the Crescent city shall havti 
filled her golden horns, — when within her broad-armed port 
shall be gathered the products of the industry of a hundred 
millions of freemen, — when galleries of art, and halls of learn- 
ing, shall have made classic this mart of trade, — then may the 
Sons of pilgrims still wandering from the bleak hills of the 
north, stand upon the banks of the Great river, and exclaim, 
with mingled pride and wonder, — " Lo, this is our country; 
when did the world ever behold so rich and magnificent a ci^y, 
so great and glorious a Republic ! " 
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LESSON XCII. 

THE AMERICAN PATRIOT'S SONG. — Akoit. 

[Let the papil scan this piece, and tell the kinds of measiire ii 
which it is written.] 

1. Hark ! hear je the soimds tliat the winds, on their pinion^ 

Ezultingly roll from the shore to the sea, 
With a Toioe that resounds through her honndless dominions ! 
Tis Columbia calls on her sons to be free ! 

2. Behold on jon summits, where heayen has throned her. 

How she starts from her proud, inaooessible sea; 
With nature's impr^nable ramparts around her. 
And the cataract's thunder and foam at her feet 

3. In the breeze of her mountains her loose locks are ^ken. 

While the soul-stirring notes of her warrior-song 
From the rock to the valley re-echo, "Awaken ! 

Awaken ! ye hearts that have slumbered too long " 

4. Yes, despots ! too long did your tyranny hold us, 

In a vaasldage vile, ere its weakness was known; 
Till we learned that the links of the chain that controlled ui 
Were foiged by the fears of its captives alone. 

5. That spell is destroyed, and no longer availing. 

Despised as detested, — pause well ere ye dare 
To cope with a people, whose spirit and feeling 

Are roused by remembrance, and steeled by despair. 

6. €ro tame the wild torrent, or stem with a straw 

The pioud surges that sweep o'er the strand that oonfinei 
them; 
But presume not again to give freemen a law, 

Nor think with the chains they have broken to bind them. 
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7. To hearts tbat the spirit of liberty flashes, 
ResistaBoe is idle, and numbers, a dream; 
They burst from control, as the mountain-stream rushes 
From its tetters of ice in the warmth of the beaoL 



LESSON XCIII. 

SELECT EXTRACTS. 

[Let the pupil determine the Jdnds of emotion exemplified in the 
following extracts, and refer to the rule or rules for reading each.] 

BHYLOCk's^ address to ANTONIO. — BHAS8PBARX. 

1. Signior Antonio,^ many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto ^ you have rated me 
About my moneys, and my usances: 
Still hav^ I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe : 
Tou call me — misbeliever, cut^throat, dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gabardine. 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

2. Well then, it now appears, you need my help : 
Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say, 

" Shylock, we would have moneys;" you say so; 
You, tbat did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over youi<g*hre8hold ; moneys is your suit. 

8. What shall I say to you ? Should I not say, 
''Hath a dog money f is it possible, 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats?'* or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 

^ • Shylock, here repretente a Jew. ^ Antonio, here represented m a merchant o> 
Veoioe. • BUlto, a magnificent brid^ over the grand canal In Venice. 
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8*7 this:— 

** Fair sir, you epit on nie on Wedncaday kut; 
Yon iparoed mt aacb a day; anoUier time 
You called me — dog; and for thcaa coort^ea 
I *11 lend yon thus mnch moneys f ** 



BODXRIOK DHU^ AHD nnnJAMX9> — BIB WALTXS SCOTV.* 

1. In dread, in danger, and alone, 

Famished and chilled, tbrongl^ ?ray8 nnknown, 
Tangled and ateep, he jonmeyed on; • 

Till, as a rock's hng^ point he tnmed, 
A watch-fire dose before him buxned* 

t. Beside its embers red and clear, 
Basked, in his plaid, a monntaineer; 
And np he sprang, with sword in hand,— 
^ Thy name and purpose I Saxon, stand I**— - 
*« A stranger." " What dost thou require t " 
*^ Rest and a guide, and food, and fire : 
My life 's beset, my path is lost^ 
The gale has chilled my limbs with hoBL 

8. «< Art thou a firiend to Roderick?" << Na"— 
''Thou darest not call thyself a foef " 
^ I dare! to him and all the band 
He brings to aid his murderous hand." 

• 

FROM A SOKO OF VAT. — W. O. CLABV 

!• The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career; 
He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year: 

» Roderick Dho, the name of a Scottish highland-chief. ^ Fit2- Jamei, king of ScpC* 
tand. • Sir Walter Scott, a celebrated poet, born in Edinburgh. Scotland. In ^'^** 
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He fills with ricli light all the baitn-breathifigf fldW^sf*} 
He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the waVe; 

He wakes into music the green forest bowers, 
And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivets larre. 

2«, AlaS) tor mj weary and care-hauntod bosom ! 

The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more ; 
Th& song in the wild-wood, the sheen of the blossom, 

The fresh-swelling fountain, — their magic % o'er! 
When I list to the stream, when I look on the flowers, 

They tell of the past wii>h so mournful a tone. 
That I call up the throngs of my long-vanished hounv 

And aij^ that their transports are over and gone. 



LESSON xcrr. 

DR. FRANKLIN IN THE SOCUL CIRCLE,— Wirt. 

[The reader may name the character of the language or style of this 
piece, and tell how it should be read.] 

1. Never have I known snch a fireside companion as he 
was, both as a statesman and a philosopher. He never shone 
in a light more winning than when he was seen in a do- 
mestic circle. It was once my good fortune to pass two or 
three weeks with him, at the house of a private gentleman in 
Pennsylvania; and we were confined to the house during th« 
whole of that time, by the unremitting constancy and depth 
of the snows. But confinement could not be felt where 
Franklin was an inmate. His cheerfulness and his collo- 
quial powers spread around him a perpetual spring. 

2. Of Franklin, no one ever became tired. There waa no 
ambition of eloquence, no effort to shine, in aur thing which 
ever came from him. There was nothing whicl\ made any 
demand either upon your allegiance or your admiration. 

1 9* 
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His manner was just as unaffected as infancy. It was nature^i 
self. He talked like an old patriarch; and his plainness and 
simplicity put you at once at your ease, and gave you the full 
and free possession and use of all your feuiulties. 

3. His thoughts were of a character to shine by their own 
light, without any adventitious aid. They required only a 
medium of vision, like his pure and simple style, to exhibit to 
the highest advantage their native radiance and beauty. His 
cheerfulness was unremitting. It seemed to be as much the 
systematic and salutary exercise of the mind, as of its superi<»r 
organization. His wit was of the first order. It did not show 
itself merely in occasional coruscations; but without any effort 
of force on his part, it shed a constant stream of the purest 
light over the whole of his discourse. 

4. Whether in the company of commons or nobles, he waa 
always the same plain man; always most perfectly at his ease, 
his faculties in full play, and the full orbit of his genius forever 
clear and unclouded. And then, the stores of his mind were 
inexhaustible. He had commenced life with an attention so 
vigilant, that nothing had escaped his observation, and every 
incident was turned to advantage. His youth had not been 
wasted in idleness, nor overcast by intemperance. He had been 
all his life a close and deep reader, as well as thinker, and by 
the force of his own powers, had wrought up the raw materials 
which he had gathered from books, with such exquisite skill 
and felicity, that he had added a hundred fold to their oiiginal 
value, and justly made them his own. 
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LESSON XCV. 

EXTRACT FROM AK ADDRESS AT THE LAYING OP THE 
CORNER STONE OF BUNKER HILL MONUMENT.*— We3OT«b. 

1. The great eTent in the history of the continent^ which we 
are now met here to commemorate — that prodigy of modern 
times, at once the wonder and blessing of the world, is the 
American Revolution. In a day of extraordinary prosperity 
and happiness, of high national honor, distinction, and power, 
we are brought together, in this place, by our love of country, 
by our admiration of exalted character, by our gratitude for 
signal services and patriotic devotion. 

2. We now stand here, to enjoy all the blessings of our own 
condition, and to look abroad on the brightened prospects of 
the world, while we hold still among us some of those who 
were active agents in the scenes of 1775, and who are now 
here, from every quarter of New England, to visit, once more, 
and under circumstances so affecting, — I had almost said so 
overwhelming, — this renowned theater of their courage and 
patriotism. 

3. Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a former 
generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your 
lives, that you might behold this joyous day. You are now 
where you stood fifty years ago, this ver}' hour, with your 
brothers and your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife 
for your country. Behold how altered 1 The same heavens 
are indeed.0Yer your heads; the same ocean rolls at your feet; 
but all else how changed I 

4. You hear now no roar of hostile cannon, yon see no 

• Bunker Hill Monument, a monument in Charlesttown, Mass.. erected to the mem- 
ury of those who fell in the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. It it ma^lo «>f 
granite, 8SA feet Iiigh. and 210 feet square at the base. 
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mixed ▼olnmes of smoke and flftme ming from burning 
Charlestown. The ground strewed with, the dead %nd the 
dying, the impetuous chai^ the steady and suocessful repulae, 
the loud call to repeated assaults, the summoning of all that 
is manly to repeated resistance, a thousand bosoms freelj and 
fearlessly bared, in an instant, to whatever of terror there may 
be in war and death, — all these you have witnessed, but 7011 
witness them no more. 

5. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its 
towers and roofs, which yon then saw filled with wives, and 
children, and countrymen, in distress and terror, and looking 
with unutterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have 
presented you Uyd&y with the sight of its whole happy popih 
lation, come ont to welcome and greet yon with a universal 
jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position appro- 
priately lying at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to 
cling around it, are not means of annoyance to you, but your 
eountry^s own means of distinction and defense. 

6. All is peace; and God has granted you this sight of 
your country's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave forever. 
He has allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of 
your patriotic toils; and he has allowed us, your sons and 
countrymen, to meet you here, and, in the name of the present 
generation, in the name of your country, in the name of liberty, 
to thank you. 

7. But the scene amid which we standi, does not permit us 
to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those fearless 
spirits, who hazarded or lost their lives on *his consecrated spot. 
We have the happiness to rejoice here in the presence of a 
most worthy representation of the survivors of the whole 
Revolutionary army. 

8. Veterans! you are the remnant of many a well-fought 
field. You bring with you marks of honor from Trenton and 
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Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, ancb Sara 
toga.^ Veterans of half a century I when, in your youthfUi 
days, you put every thing at hazard in your coiintry's cause, 
good as that cause was, and sanguine as youth is, still your 
fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an hour like this. At 
a period to which you could not reasonably have expected to 
arrive ; at a moment of national prosperity; such as you could 
never have foreseen, — you are now met here, to enjoy the fel- 
lowship of old soldiers, and to receive the overflowings of a 
universal gratitude. 

9. But your agitated countenances, and your heaving breasts, 
inform me, that even this is not an unmixed joy. I perceive 
that a tumult of contending feelings rushes upon you. The 
images of the ctead, as well as the persons of the hving, 
throng to your embraces. The scene overwhelms you, and I 
turn from it. May the Father of all mercies smile upon youi 
declining years, and bless them ! 

10. And when you shall here have exchanged your em- 
braces; when you shall once more have pressed the hands 
which have been so often extended to give succor in adversity, 
or grasped in the exultation of victory, then, look abroad into 
this lovely land, which your young valor defended, and mark 
the happiness with which it is filled ; yea, look abroad into the 
whole earth, and see what a name you have contribi^ted to 
give to your country, and what a praise you have added to 
freedom, and then rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude which 
beam upon your last days, from the impro ed condition of 
mankind. 



• Trenton, Monmouth, Yorktown, Camden, Bennint^ton, and &&- atoga, are pla^a 
wbere battlet were fought durhig the American R^TO'.urion. 
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LESSOIJ XCVI. 

AMERICA. — PHTLLrw.* 

1, I appeal to History. Tell me, tliou revercDd c1:od icier 
of the grave, can all tbe illusions of ambition realized, can all 
the wealth of a universal commerce, can all the achievements 
of ftucoessful heroism, or all the establishments of this world's 
wisdom, secure to empire the permanency of its possessions ? 
Alas ! Troy^ thought so once ; yet the land of Priam^ lives only 
in song ! Thebes thought so once; yet her hundred gates have 
crumbled, and her very tombs are but as the dust they were 
rainly intended to commemorate! So thought Palmyra ;d 
yet where is she? So thought the countries of Demosthenes^ 
and the Spartan; yet the land of Leonidas^ is trampled by the 
timid slave, and Athens? insulted by the servile, mindless, and 
enervate Ottoman.^ In his hurried march, Time has but 
looked at their imagined immortality ; and all its vanities, from 
the palace to the tomb, have, with their ruins, erased the very 
impression of his footsteps. 

2. The days of their glory are as if they had never been ; 
and the island, that was then a speck, rude and neglected, in 
the barren ocean, now rivals the ubiquity of their commerce, 
the glory of their arms, the fame of their philosophy, the elo- 
quence of their senate, and the inspiration of their bards. 
Who shall say, then, contemplating the past, that England, 
proud and potent as she appears, may nc% one day, be what 
Athens is, and the young America yet soai to be what Athens 
was ! Who shall say, that, when the European column shall 

• Phillips, a diatingniahed Irish orator. ^ Troy, an ancient city in Asia Minor. 
• Priam, a son of Laomedon, and Icinsr of Troy. < Palmyra, iince a magnificent dty 
In Syria, now in rains, a Demostlienes, see p. 6S. ' Leonidas, a celebrated king of 
Lacedasmon. f Athens, the capital of ancient Greece, and the seat of Grecian lifeer. 
ntnre. >> Ottoman, a natire oitiaen of the Turkish empire,— a Tvrk 
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have moldered, and the night of barbarism obscured its very 
ruins, that mighty continent may not emerge from the horizon, 
to rule, for its time, sovereign of the ascendant ! 

3. Sir, it matters very little, what immediate spot may have 
been the birth-place of such a man as Washington. No people 
can claim, no country can appropriate him. The boon of Provi- 
dence to the human race, his fame is eternity, and his residence, 
creation. Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the dis- 
grace of our policy, I almost bless the convulsion in which he 
had his origin. If the heavens thundered, and the earth 
rocked, yet, when the storm had passed, how pure was the 
climate that it cleared ! how bright, in the brow of the firma- 
ment, was the planet which it revealed to us ! In the produc- 
tion of Washington, it does really appear as if nature was 
endeavoring to improve upon herself, and that all the virtues 
of the ancient world were but so many studies preparatory to 
the patriot of the new. 

4. Individual instances, no doubt there were, splendid ex- 
emplifications of some single qualification. Caesar was merciful, 
Scipio^ was contineut, Haunibal^ was patient; but it was re- 
served for Washington, to blend them all in one, and, like the 
lovely masterpiece of the Grecian artist, to exhibit, in one glow 
of aRsociated beauty, the pride of every model, and the per- 
fection of every master. 

5. As a general, he marshaled the peasant into a veteran, 
and supplied, by discipline, the absence of experience ; as a 
statesman, he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into the most 
comprehensive system of general advantage ; and such was the 
wisdom of his views, and the philosophy of his counsels, that, 
to the soldier and the statesman, he almost added the charao- 
ter of the sage! A conqueror, he was untainted with the 
^me of blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of 

' Allelpio, UfrioMitui,) §€• p. 108. kHnmilMl, m« p. 108. 
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treason; for aggremo!& oommmioed tke eooterty and hkocmitry 
oaU«d him to the oonnniiDd. Libertj umheaUied his Bwoid, 
neocssitj stained, victory returned it 

6. If he had paused here, history might hav« doubted what 
station to assign him; whether at the head of her dtiaena, or 
her soldiers, her heroes, or her patriots. Bat the last gkiriona 
act crowns his career, an<^ banishes all hesitataon. Who like 
Washington, after having emancipated a heai^here, resigned 
its crown, and preferred the retirement of domestie life- to the 
adoration of a land he might be almost said to have created 1 
Happy, proud America ! The lightnings of lie!>weQ yielded to 
your philosophy ! The temptations of earth conld not seduce 
your patriotism ! 



^ LESSON XCVII. 

CONSEQTJKNCES OF ATHEISM.-^ CBMnmre; 

1. Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends the 
extent of the support given by religion to every virtue. No 
man, perhaps, is aware how much our moral and social senti- 
ments are fed from this fountain ; how powerless conscience 
would become without the belief of a God; how palsied would 
be human benevolence, were there not the sense of* a higher 
benevolence to quicken and sustain it; how suddenly the whole 
social fabric would quake, and with what a f(3arful crash it would 
sink into hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a Supreme Being, 
of accountableness, and of a future life, to be utterly erased 
from every mind. 

2. Once let men thoroughly believe that they are the 
work and sport of chance; that no Superior Intelligence 
concerns itself with human affairs; that all their improve- 
ments perish forever at death; that the weak have no guardian, 
and the injured no avenger; that there is no reoompenso for 



Bacrifices to uptigliUiaw and tbe public good; tibot an oath is 
iinheard in beavea ; tbat secret crimeB have no witness but tbe 
perpetrator; tbat human existence has no purpose, and kuman 
virtue no unfailing friend ; that this brief lifb is every thing to 
us, and death is total, everiastkig extinction: onoe let tiien 
thoroughly abandon religion, and who can oonccive or describe 
the extent of the desolation which would follow ? 

3. We hope, perhaps, that human laws and natural sympathy 
would hold society together. As reasonably might we believe, 
that, were the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches could 
illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize, the creation. 
What is there in buman nature to awaken respect and tender* 
ness, if man }fi the unprotected insect of a day ? and what is he 
more, if atheism be true ! Erase all thought and fear of God 
from a community, and selfishness and sensuality would absorb 
Ihe whole man. Appetite, knowing no restraint, and poverty 
md suffering, having no solace or hope, would trample in scorn 
m the restraints of human laws. Virtue, duty, principle, 
would be mocked and spumed as unmeaning sounds. A sordid 
self-interest would supplant every other feeling, and man would 
become, in fact, what the theory of atheism declares him to be, 
a companion for brutes. 



LESSON XCVIII. 

RELIANCE ON GOD.-- Cas^st. 

1. If thou hast ever felt that all on earth 

Is transient and unstable ; that the hopes 

Which man reposes on his brother man 

Are oft but broken reeds; if thou hast ^een 

That life itself *^ is but a vapor" sping 

From time's upheaving ocean, decked, perliapni 
29 
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With b«re and there a rainbow, but full soon 
To be dissolved and mingled with the vast 
And fiithomleas expanse that rolls its waves 
On every side kronnd thee; if thy heart 
Has deeply felt all this, and thus has learned 
That earth has no security; then go 
And place thy trust in God. 

2. The bliss of earth 

Is transient as the colored light that beams 
In morning dew-drops. Yet a little while, 
And all that earth can show of majesty, 
Of strength, or loveliness, shall fade away 
Like vernal blossoms. From the conqueror's liand, 
The scepter and the sword shall pass away ; 
The mighty ones of earth shall lay them down 
In their low beds, and death shall set his seal 
On beauty's marble brow, and, cold and pale, 
Bloomless and voiceless, shall the lovely ones 
Go to the " congregation of the dead.** , 

\ 8. Tea, more than this; the mighty rocks that lift 
Their solemn. forms upon the mountain heights, 
Like time's proud citadels, to bear the storms 
And wreck of ages, — these, too, shall decay, 
And Desolation's ivy hand shall wave 
O'er all that thou canst see, — blot out the suns 
That shed their glory o'er uncounted worlds, — 
Call in the distant comets from their wild 
And devious course, and bid them cease to move, 
And clothe the heavens in darkness. But the power 
Of God, his goodness, and his grace, shall be 
Unchanged, when all the worldi that he has made 
Have ceased their revolations. When the suns 
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That burn in jonder sky have ponred their last^ 
Their dying glory oW the realms of ispace! 
Still, God shall be the same, — the same in love, 
In majesty, in mercy: then rely 
In faith on him, and thou shalt never find 
Hope disappointed, or reliance vain. 



LESSON XCIX. 

SPEAK NOT TO HIM A BITTER WORD.— Aww. 

1. Wouldst thou a wanderer reclaim, 
A wild and restless spirit tame, — 
Check the warm flow of youthful blood, 
And lead a lost one back to God ? 
Pause, if thy spirit's wrath be stirred, 
Speak not to him a bitter word, — 
Speak not, that bitter word may be 
The stamp that seals his destiny. 

2. If widely he hath gone astray 
And dark excess has marked his way, 
'T is pitiful, but yet beware, — 
Keform must come from kindly care. 
Forbid thy parting lips to move 

But in the gentle tones of love. , 

Though sadly his young heart hath erred. 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 

8. The lowering frown he will not bear; 
The venomed chiding, will not hear; 
The ardent spirit will not brook 
The stinging tooth of sharp rebuke; 
Thou wouldst not goad the restless steed; 
To calm his fire or check bis speed. 
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Tben let no Migry tones be bean!,— - 
Speak XK>t to him a Intter word. 

4. Go kindly to him, make him feel 
Tour heart yearns deeply for his weal; 
Tell him the dangers thick that lay 
Around his widely devious way; 
So shalt thou win him, — call him back 
From pleasure's smooth, seductive track. 
And warnings thou hast mildly given, 
May gmde the wanderer to Heaven. 



LESSON C. 

FROM THE POOR GENTLEMAN.— Oolmax, 
ICkaraderi — F&eokbiok, Sm Robert Bramble, Humpbouet Dobbins.] 

FredericJe, Oh, my dear uncle, good morning! yaur park 
IB nothing but beauty. 

Sir B, Who bid you caper over my beauty ! I told you 
to stay in-doors till I got up. 

Fred, So you did, but I entirely forgot it 

Sir B. And pray, what made you forget it, 

Fred. The sun. 

Sir. B. The sun ! — you 're mad ! — you mean the moon, I 
bylieve. 

Fred. Oh, my dear uncle, you do n't know the effect of a 
fine spring morning . upon a fellow just arrived from Russia. 
The day looked bright, trees budding, birds singing, the park 
was so gay, that I took a leap out of your old balcony, made 
your deer fly before me like the wind, and chased them all 
around the park to get an appetite for breakfast, while you 
were snoring in bed, unde. 

Sir B. Oh, oh I So the effect of English sunshine upon 
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a Russian, is to make Iubi jump out of a baloonj and wony 
my deer. 

Fred, I confess it bad that influence upon meu. 

Sir B. You had better be influenced by a ridi old oade, 
unless you think the sun likely to leave you a faft legai^. 

Fred. I hate legacies. 

Sir Ji, That 's mighty singular. They are pretty solid 
tokens, a€ least 

Fred. Very melandioly tokens, uacle ; iliey ve poaihatnous 
dispatches affection sends te gsatitude„ t» udomi us we have 
lost a gracious friend. 

Sir B. How charmingly the K)gtte i»^es I 

Fred* But I own my spirits ran away with me this ttiom- 
ing. I will obey you better in future ; for they tell me you 
are a very worthy, good sort of a'gentlemaa% 

Sir R, Now, who had the familiar impudence to^ tell you ihaX f 

Fred. Old rusty, tiiere. 

Sir R, Why, Humphrey, you didn't. 

Bum. Yes, but I did thoi^h. 

Fred. Yes, he did ; and on that score I ^all be anxious to 
show you obedience; for 'tis as meritorious to attempt sharing 
a good man's heart, as it is paltiy to<have designs upon a, rich 
man's money. A noble nature aims its attritions full-breast 
high, unde ; a mean mind levels its dirty assiduities at the 
pocket. 

Sir JR. [Shddnf Umbfthe band.] Jump out of evcry window 
I have in the house ; hunt my deer into high fevers^ my fine 
Mow! Ay, that's right. This ia spunk and plain speakmg. 
Give me a man who is idways flinging his diss^t to my doo* 
rinea smack in my teeth. 

Fred. I disagree with you there, uncle. 

Bum. And so do I. But oome^ let ua go ta the biime« 
f themoning 
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Sir B. I hate the boBnieai ai the morning. Don't jaa 
tee we are engaged in diflcnanon* I tell jon, I bate the LoBiaea 
of the morning. 

Bwiu No, yon don't 

SirB. Don't It Whjnott 

Bum, Becaoae it's charitj. 

Sir R, Pahaw ! Well, we most not negleet the bnnneeii 
if there be anj distrev in the parish: read the Ikt, Humphrej. 

Hum. [TUkiBf «tt a pqwr, and rcadiiif.] '* J<»iathan HuggilMi 

of Mack Mead, is put in prison for debi." 

Sir R. Whj, it was only List week that Gripes the attor- 
ney, recovered two cottages for him by Uw, worth sixty ponnda. 

Hum. Yes, and chaiged a hundred for his trouble; ao 
seized the cottages for part of his bill, and threw Jonathan 
into jail for the remainder. 

Sir R, A harpy ! 1 must reliere the poor fellow's distresBi 

Fred. /And I must kick his attorney. 

Hum. [SMdinyO '^The curate's horse is dead." 

^r R, Pshaw ! There 's no distress in that. 

Hum. Yes, there is; to a man that must go twenty mUes 
every Sunday to preach for thirty pounds a year. 

Sir R Why won't the vicar give him another nag! 

Hum. Because it'schei^rto get another curate already 
mounted. 

Sir R Well, send him the black pad which I purchased 
last Tuesday, and tell him to work him as long as he lives. 
What else have we upon the list? 

Hum. Something out of the common. There's one Lieu- 
/.enant Worthington, a disabled officer and a widower, come to 
lodge at farmer Harrowby's in the village; he is, it seems, very 
poor, and more proud than poor, and more honest than proud. 

Sir R And so4ie sends to me for assistance. 

Mm. He'd see you hanged first! No, he'd socmer die 
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than ask you or any man for a shilling I There's his danghter, 
and his wife's aunt, and an old corporal that served in the wan 
with him,— -he keeps them all upon his half-pay. 

Sir R. Starves them all, I 'm afraid, Humphrey. 

Fred. [OoingO Good-morning, uncle. 

Sir R. You rogue, where are you running now f ' 

Fred, To talk with Lieutenant Worthington. 

Sir R, And what may you he going to say to him ? 

Fred I can't tell till I encounter him ; and then, uncle, 
when I have an old gentleman by the hand who has been 
disabled in his country's service, and is struggling to support 
his motherless child, a poor rektion, and a faithful servant in 
honorable indigence, impulse will supply me with words to 
express my sentiments. 

Sir R. Stop, you n^e ; I must be before you in this business. 

Fred, That depends on who can run &stest; so, start fair, 
and uncle, here goes. [Rauout] 

Sir R, Stop, stop; why, Frederick — a jackanapes to take 
my department out of my <hands. I '11 disinherit him for his 
assurance. 

Hum, No, you won't 

Sir R. Won't If Hang me if I — bat we '11 aigne that 
point as we go; so come along, Humphrey. 



LESSON CI. 

THE LAST HOURS OP WASHINGTON.— Cottis. 
1. Many years have passed since an interesting group were 
assembled in the death-room, and witnessed the last hours of 
Washington. On the morning of the 13th of December, 1799, 
the Qenend was engaged in Biaking some improvements in the 
front <tf Mount Yemon. As was usual with him, he carried 
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his own oompaaa^ noted his obaervationi, and mafked out the 
ground. The daj became niny widi sleet; and the improvef 
remained so long exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
as to be ocMisiderably wet before his return to the house. 
About one o'clock, he was seized with eliillnesa aod nausea, but 
having changed his cloth^ he sat down to his in-door work, — 
there being no moment of his < time for which he had not pro- 
vided an appropriate employment. 

2. At night, on joining his famOy cirde, the (General com 
plained of a slight indisposition; and, after a singie cup of tea, 
repaired to his libraiy, where he remained writing until between 

• eleven and twelve o'clock. Mrs. Washington retired isbout the 
usual hour, bat bdooming alarmed at not hearing the aceostomed 
sound of the library door as it closed lor tiie night, and gave 
signal for rest in the well-r^ulated mansion, she ro(Se again, 
and continued sitting up^ in much anxiety and suspense. At 
length the well-known step was heard on the stair, and upon 
the General's entering his chamber, the lady chided him for 
sta3ring up so late, knowing him to be unwell ; to whidi Wash 
ington made this memorable reply : <' I came as soon as my 
business was accomplished. Tou well know, that through a 
long lifs it has been my unvaried rule, neter to put off till the 
morrow, the duties which should be performed to-day.'' 

3. Having first covered the fire with care, the man of mighty 
labors sought repose ; but it came not, as it long had been wont 
to do^ to comfort and restore, after the many earnest occupa- 
tions of the well-spent day. The night was passed in feverish 
restlessness and pain. "Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep," was destined no more to visit his touch ; yet the manly 
sufierer uttered no ocMnpiaint, wodd permit no one to be dis- 
turbed in their rest on his acooant; and it was only at daybreak 
hef would oensent that the* overseer i»ight be called in, and 
bleed«Bgf<saiiil6d<to^ AveiDwaso^nedvb«tno>M^f affi>i€ed. 
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4. CourieiB were dispatched to Dr. Cndk, the family physi- 
eian, and Drs. Dick and Brown, as consulting physicians, all of 
whom came with speed. The proper remedies were adminis- 
tered, but without pioducing their healing effects; while the 
patient, yielding to the anxious looks of all around him, 
waived his usual objections to medicines, and took those which 
were prescribed, without hesitation or remark. The medical 
gentlemen spared not their skill, and all the resources of their 
art were exhausted in unwearied endeavors, to preserve this 
noblest work of nature. 

5. The night approached, — the last night of Washington; 
the weather became severely cold, while the group gathered 
nearer the couch of the sufferer, watching with intense anxiety 
for the slightest dawning of hope. He spoke but litUe. To 
the respectful and affectionate inquiries of an old family servant, 
as she smoothed down his pillow, how he felt; he answered, '^ I 
am very ill." To Dr. Craik, his earliest companion in arms, 
longest tried, and bosom friend, he observed: ''I am dying; 
lir, — but I am not afraid to die." 

6. The patient bore his acute suffering with fortitude, and 
perfect resignation to the Divine will, while, as the night 
advanced, it became evident that he was sinking, and he seemed 
folly aware that his hour was nigh. He inquired the time, and 
was answered, a few minutes to twelve. He spoke no more,-s- 
the hand of death was upon him, and he was conscious that 
his hour was come. With surprising self-possession, he pre- 
pared to die. Composing his form at length, and folding his 
arms upon his bosom, without a sigh, without a groan, the 
&ther of his country died. Ko pang nor struggle told when 
the noble spirit took its noiseless flight; while so tranquil 
i^peared the manly features in the repose of death, that some 
moments had passed, ere those around could believe that the 
patriarch was no more. 
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LESSON Oil. 

nriiOGY OK JOHN 0. OALHOtFKjt— T 

1. Mr. Prarident: — I hope the leaato will indulge ma a 
adding a veiry few worda to what has already been said. My 
apology for this is the vevy k>i^ aequaintaiiea which has 
subsisted between Mr. Calhouk and myself. We are of the 
same age. I made my first entraooe into the boose of mpn- 
sentatives in May, 1818. I there found Mr. Calhonn. He 
had afaready been a member of that body for two or three 
yeafs. I found him then an aetive and efficient member of 
tiie assembly to which he belonged, taking a decided part^ and 
exercising a decided infiuenoe^ in all its deliberatioiMk 

2. He was a man of undoubted geniiis and commanding 
talent All the ooontFy and all the world admit that His 
mind was both perceptive and Tigotoia. It was dear, quick, 
and strong. Sir, the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, or the maib> 
ner of his exhibition of his sentiments in pubhc bodies, was 
part of his intellectual character. It grew out of the qm^itiea 
of his mind. It was plain, strong, terse, condensed, concise; 
sometimee impassioned, — still always serere. Bcjectmg omar- 
ment, not often seeking for for illnetration, his power consisted 
in the plainness of his propositions, in the closeness of his Ipgi^ 
and in the earnestness and energy of his manner. 

3. These are the qualities, as I think, which ha?e enabled 
him through sudi a long course of years to speak often, and yet 
idways command attention. His demeanor as a senator is well 
known to us all, — is appreciated, venerated by us alL No 
man was more respectful to otiiers; no man carried himself 
with greater decorum ; no man, with superior dignity. I thiids 
there is not one of us but felt, when he last addfesssd us fiona 

• Mr. Calhoun died in the city of Washington, Biarch 31, 1850, in tbe aixty-nintli 
year of ilia age. He waa » member of the United Statea aeoata, froro South Carottutt^ 
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Us seat in the seDato — his form still erect^ with a voice by no 
means indicating such a degree of physical weakness as did in 
ftiet possess him^ with deaf tones, and an impressive, and I 
may say, an imposing manner — who did not feel that he 
mighb imagine that we saw before us a senator of Eome, when 
Eome survived. 

4. Sir, I have not^ in public nor in private life, known a more 
assiduous person in the dischaige of his appropriate duties. I 
have known no man who wasted less of life in what is called 
pecreation, or employed leas of it in any pursuits not connected 
with the immediate discharge of his duty. He seemed to have 
BO recreation but the pleasure of conversation with his friendjk 

6. There was a ehaarm in his conversation not often found. 
He delighted, especially, in conversation and intercourse with 
young men. I suppose that there has been no man among us 
who had more winning manners, in such an intercourse and such 
conversation, with men comparatively young, than Mr. Calhoun. 
I believe one great power of his character in general, was his 
conversational talent. I believe it is that, as well as a con- 
sciousness of hiB high integrity, and the greatest reverence for 
his talents and ability, that has made him so endearad aa 
object to the people of the state to which he belonged. 

6. Mr. President, he had the basis, the indispensable basis, 
of all high character; and that was unspotted integrity,-^ unim- 
peached honor and character. If he had ai^irations, they were 
high, and honorable, and noble. There was noihing groveling, of 
low, or meanly selfish, that came near the head or the heart oi Mr. 
Calhoun. However, sir, he may have differed from oihen of 
tDS in his political opinions or his political principles, those prin- 
ciples and those opinions will now descend to posterity, under 
the sanction of a great name. 

7. He has lived long enough, he has done enough, and he 
has done it sr well, so sacoessfiilly, so honorably, as to conned 
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himflelf for aU time with the records of his oonntry. He k 
BOW a historical character. Those of us who have known him 
here, will find that he has left upon our minds, and upon our 
hearts, a stroug and lasting impression of his person, his char- 
acter, and his public performances, which, while we live, will 
never be obliterated 

8. We shall hereafter, I am sure, indulge in it as a grateful 
recollection, that we have lived in his age, that we have been 
his contemporaries, that we have seen him, and heard him, and 
known him. We shall delight to speak of him to those who 
are rising up to fill our places. And, when the time shall 
come, that we ourselyes shall go, one after another, in succes- 
sion, to our graves, we shall cany with us a deep sense of iue 
genius and character, his honor an ^ integrity, his amiable dep(»t- 
ment in private life, and the purity of his exalted patriotism. 



LESSON CIII. 

EULOaY ON HENRY OLAY.*- Cooper. 

1. Mr. President : — It is not always by words, that the living 
pay. to the dead the sinoerest and most eloquent tribute. The 
tears of a nation, flowing spontaneously over the grave of a 
public benefactor, is a more eloquent testimonial of his worth, 
and of the affection and veneriation of his countrymen, than 
the most highly-wrought eulogium of the most gifted tongue. 

2. The heart is not necessarily the fountain of words, but it 
is always the source of tears, whether of joy, gratitude, or grie£ 
But sincere, truthful, and eloquent, as they are, they leave no 
permanent record of the virtues and greatness of him on 
whose tomb they are shed. 

• Mr. Claj died in the city of Washington, June 29, 1852, in the seventy-tixth 
year of his ag:e. He wae a member of the United States senate, from Kentucky, nt 
lb* tiro* ot his death. 
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S. As the dews of heayen, falling at night, are absorbed by 
the earth, or dried up bj the morning sun, so the tears of a 
people, shed for their benefactor, disappear without leaving a 
trace to tell to future generations of the services, sacrifices, and 
virtues of him, to whose memory they were a grateful tribute. 
But as homage paid to virtue, is an incentive to it, it is right 
that the memory of the good, the great, and noble of the 
earth, should be preserved and honored. 

4. This being the case, it is befitting here, to-day, to add to 
the life of Heniy Clay, the record of his death, signalized as 
it is by a nation's gratitude and grief. It is right that pos- 
terity should learn fix)m us, the contemporaries of the illus- 
trious deceased, that his virtues and services were appreciated 
by his country, and acknowledged by the tears of his country- 
men poured out upon his grave. 

5. The career of Henry Clay was a wonderful one. And 
what an illustration of the excellence of our institutions would 
a retrospect of his life afford ! Bom in an humble station, 
without any of the adventitious aids of fortune by which the 
obstructions on the road to fame are smoothed, he rose, not 
only to the most exalted eminence of position, but likewise to 
the highest place in the affections of his countrymen. 

6. Taking into view the disadvantages of his early position, 
disadvantages against which he had always to contend, his ca- 
reer is without a parallel in the history of great men. To 
have seen him a youth, without friends or fortune, and with 
but a scanty education, who would have ventured to predict 
for him a course so brilliant and beneficent, and a fiune so well- 
deserved and enduring? 

*I. Like the pine, which sometimes springs up amidst the 
rocks on the mountain-side, with scarce a crevice in which to 
fix its roots, or soil to nourish them, but which, nevertheless, 
overtops all the trees of the surrounding forest, Henry Clay, 
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by his own mberent, self-sustaming eneigy and genins, rose to 
an altitude of fame almost unequaled in the age in wKidi lie 
lived. 

8. As an orator, legislator, and statesman, lie had no supe*- 
rior. All his faculties were remaikable, and in remaiksble 
combination. Possessed of a brilliant genii», and fertile im 
agination, his jadgment was sound, discriminating, and ean- 
nently practical. Of an ardent and impetuous temperament^ 
he was nevertheless peisevering, and firm of purpose. Frank, 
bold, and intrepid, he was cautious in providing against the 
contingencies and obstacles which might possibly rise up in the 
road to success. Generous, liberal, and entertaining broad and 
expanded views of national policy, in his legislative course, he 
never transcended the limits of a wise economy. 

9. But, of all his faculties, that of making fiiends, and at- 
taching them to him, was the most remarkable and 'extraordi- 
nary. In this respect, he seemed to possess a sort of fascination, 
by which all who came into his presence were attracted toward, 
and bound to him, by ties which neither time nor circumstances 
had power to dissolve or weaken. In the admiration of his 
friends, was the recognition of the divinity of intellect; in 
their attachment to him, a confession of his generom peisonal 
qualities, and social virtues. 

10. Of the public services of Mr. Clay, the present occasion 
affords no room for a sketch more extended than that which 
his respected colleague has presented. It is however sufficient, 
to say, that for more than forty years he has been a prominent 
actor in the drama of American affitirs. During the late war 
with England, his voice was more potent than any other in 
awakening the spirit of the country, infusing confidence into 
the people, and rendermg available the resources for tsanying 
on the contest. 

11 In our dixnestic controversies, threatemng the peace at 
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Ae eomitry, and the integrity of ihe Unioo, he lias alwajyji 
been fiist to note danger, as well as to suggest the means of 
averting it. When the wateis of the great political deep were 
apbeaved by the tempest of discord, and the ark of the Union, 
fi«ighted with the hopes and destiniee of freedom, tossing 
about on the raging billows, and drifting every moment nearer 
to the vortex which threatened to swallow it up, it was his 
clarion voice, rising above the storm, that admonished the crew 
of impending peril, and counseled the way to safety. 

12. Bat, devotedly as he loved his country, his aspirations 
nme not limited to its wel&re alone. Wherever freed<»n ha4 
a votary, that votary had a friend in Henry Clay. But neither 
the services which he has renda«d his own eoontry, nor his 
wishes for the welfare of others, nor his genius, nor the affec- 
tion of friends, could turn aside the destroyer. No price could 
purchase exemption from the common lot of humanity. Heniy 
Clay, ihe wise, the great, the gifted, had to die. 



LESSON OIV. 
filTLOGY OK DANIEL WEBSTER.*— Olaris. 
1. The voice of national eulogy and sorrow unite to tell us, 
Daniel Webster is numbered with the dead. SeldcHn has mor- 
tality seen a sublimer close of an illustrious career. No Amer- 
ican, since Washington, has, to so great an extent, occupied the 
thoughts, and molded the minds of men. The past may hold 
back its tribute, and the present give no light, but the future 
will show, in colors of living truth, the honor which is justly due 
him as the political prophet, and great intellectual light of the 
new world. His life-time labors have been to defend the 
Constitution, to preserve the Union, to honor the great men of 

• Mr. Webster died at MarshSeld, Mass., October 24, 1852, in the seTenfy-flrst year 
•r hia age. He was secretary of state at the time of his death. 
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tihe Beyolutioiif to yindicate internatioiial law, to derelop th* 
resources of the countiy, and transmit the blessings of good 
government to all who shonld thereafter walk on American soiL 

2. Daniel Webster was great in all the elements of his diar- 
acter. Great in original mental strength — great in varied and 
vast acquirements — great in quick and keen perception — 
great in subtle, logical discrimination — great in force of 
thought — great in power of intense and rigid analysis — great 
in rare and beautiful combination of talent — great in ability 
to make an effort and command his power — great in range 
and acuteness of vision, — he could see like a prophet. Hence, 
his decision of character — his bold, manly and independent 
thought — his whole sovereignty of mind. No man, probably, 
ever lived, who could calculate with such mathematical cer^ 
tainty the separate effect of human actions, or the intricate, 
combined, and complicated influence of every n^vement, social, 
political, or personal. He could define and determine the 
very destiny of influence. 

3. This is the key to the problem of his greatness, an ex- 
planation to the miracle of his power. We are proud of his 
greatness, because it is American — wholly American! The 
very impulses of his heart were American. The spirit of 
American institutions had infused itself into his Ijfe — had 
become a part of his being. He was proud of his country, — 
proud of her commerce, — proud of her manufactures, — proud 
of her agriculture, — prddd of her institutions of art and sci- 
ence, — and proud of her wealth, her resources and her labor. 
And all in turn were proud of him. 

4. His patriotism was not bounded by the narrow limits of 
sectional interest, not hemmed in by state lines, nor regulated 
and biased by local policies. It was as biviad as his country. 
He knew a north and a south, an east and a west; but he 
knew them only as one, — " One and Inseparable I " 
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5. As a diplomatist^ the world has never seen liis equal. He 
wielded the pen of the nation with a power, a dignity, and a 
grandeur, wholly unparalleled in the annals of diplomacy. 
When clouds and darkness gloomed the heavens, — when the 
storm had gathered, ready to burst in fury, — when the whole 
Republic every moment feared the mighty convulsive shock 
which should mar and shatter the fabric of their hopes, — then, 
standing on the summit of the trembling Acropolis, the angel 
of deliverance, he threw his burning chain over the cloud, and 
drew the lightning in safety from the heavens I 

6. But it is as senator^ in that grand forum of the nation's 
congregated wisdom, power and eloquence, we see him tower- 
ing in all the majesty and supremacy of his greatness — the 
mighty bulwark of the nation's hope, — the august arbiter of 
the nation's destiny. How grand ! how sublime ! how impe- 
rial ! how god-like ! It was here that he occupied the uncontested 
throne of human greatness; exhibited himself to the world in 
all his grand and magnificent proportions, — wore a crown 
studded with gems that an emperor might covet, — won an 
immortality of envied honor, and covered himself with a glory, 
brighter^ and purer, and higher than a conqueror has ever been 
permitted to achieve. Here he proved himself the conservator 
of constitutional liberty, and bequeathed to history an appella- 
tion, every letter of which shall glow with grateful, undiminished 
luster, when the hand that penned it shall be forgotten, and 
the deeds it records shall be buried among the dim legends of 
tradivion. It was in this high arena that he ^^ became enamored 
of glory, and was admitted to her embrace." 

7; Eloquence was his panoply-^ his very stepping-stone to 
fame. She twined upon his brow a wreath which antiquity 
might covet, — inspired his soul with a divinity which shaped 
his lofty destiny, and threw a light upon his track of glory 
which no fortune could obscure. She bore him up to 'he Pisgah 
30 
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of renown, where he sst aoliUiy ind alone, the monaieh of a 
Teahn, whose oonqaeror wean no bJoodj laniela, — whose hat 
domam no oarnage ean deapoil, and in whose bii^t eiowB no 
pillaged pearls are set. 

8. As a ibnenic orator, I know of no age, past w pnaeoi^ 
whidi can boast his sapeiior.. He vnited the boldness and 
eneigy of the Grecian, and the gnndeor and strength of the 
Roman, to an original, sabhme simplid^, whidi neither Gre- 
cian nor Roman posseased. He did not deal in idle declamation 
and lofty expression ; his ideas were not embalmed in rhetorical 
embelUshments, nor bnried np in the soperfluoos tinselij ci 
metaphor and trope. He dothed them for the occasion; and 
if the crisis demanded, thej stood f<»th naked, m all their na- 
tive majesty, armed with a power which would not bend to the 
passion, but only stooped to conquer the reason. 

9. Sublime, indeed, it was to see that giant jfuod when 
roused in all its grandeur, sweep oyer the fields ot reason and 
imagination, bearmg down all opposition, as with t^ steady and 
resistless power of the ocean billows, — to see the eye, the 
brow, the gesture, the whole man speaking with an utterance 
too sublime for language, — a logic too kfty for speecL 

10. His &me shall outlire marble ; for when time shall eSaoe 
erery letter from the crumbling stone, — yea, when the maible 
itself shall dissolve to dust, his memcHy shall be more deeply 
encased in the hearts of unborn millions^ and from his tomb 
shall arise a sacred incense whidi shall garnish 'the concave of 
his native sky with the brightest galaxy of posthumous famie, 
and on its broad arch ci studded magnificence shall be braided, 
in ''diaracters of living l^t," Daniel Webster! the great 
Defender ci the Constitution ! 

11. Trite and insipid would it be in me to trace further that 
mighty genius through his wonderful career. There are hia 
acta, noble, lofty, god-like! They ace t^r own historians! 



Tliero are hk thoughts, high, heroic, and sublime I They «tand 
alone, unequi^ed, unalloyed, imperiidiable. They are the 
world's l^aoy. His £une has taken the pinions of ubiquity; 
it is already endiased deep in the hearts of gzatefiil xeilliiwi^ 



LESSON CV. 

THE AMERIOAK TRIUMVIRATB. — Olabkk. 

1. The great American triumvirate is at length ended. Clay, 
and Calhoun, and Webster ! How unlike Crassus,* and Pom- 
pey,^ and Caesar I ^^ They lived for glory, and power, and 
empire; and each in turn met the fatal blow of the assassin. 
The first fell by the mad revenge of a foreign foe. The am- 
bition of the latter was too strong for their friendship. From 
the gory looks of Pompey, Csesar turned away and wept, — 
Caesar, who, in his giant strides for empire, fell beneath the 
dagger of ^ the self-appointed executioner of his country's ven- 
geance." 

2. How marked the contrast I how wide the difference I Our 
triumvirs lived for their countiy, — labored for its institutions,-^- 
dedicated the ardor of youth, the power of manhood, and the 
wisdom of age, to its sublime and sacred service. And when 
Death, the tardy assassin, approached, with faltering step, the 
sanctuary of their lives, he found it tenanted by no ambitious 
and blood-stained ccmquerors ; its arches hung with no es- 
cutcheons of heraldic blazonry; its galleries strung with no 
moldering laurels, or worn and rust-clad msdl; its porches flash- 

• Crasstts, (Licinioi,) a Roman consn], died 59^ B. C. He paned for the greategt 
orator of bis time. ^ Pompey, (Cneiu Pompeius,) Btyled the Great, born 107, B. C. 
He was a distinguished Soman general, and a competitor of Caesar. • Gtosar, -liee 
p. 86. 
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ing with no fiilehion lanoes of duvalric knighta. But he 
found ihat temple swept and gaznished; the aged priests at ita 
altar, dothed in the pure white robes of virtue; its laureled 
arches twined with amaranth; its galleries hung thick with the 
trophies of wisdom and eloquence; and its ivied porches glit- 
tering with ihe gems of immortality. The Caesar of our tri- 
umvirate fell bj a higher decree than the sword of Brutus, and 
left a nation of Antonies to mourn his &11. 



LESSON CVI. 

PRESS ON.— Pabx Bbijakiii. 

1. Press on I surmount the rocky steeps, 

Climb boldly o*er the torrent's arch: 
He £uls alone who feebly creeps; 

He wins who dares the hero's march. 
Be thou a hero! let thy might 
Tramp on eternal snows its way, 
. And, through the ebon walls of night, 
' Hew down a passage unto day. 

2. Press on ! if once and twice thy feet 

Slip back and stumble, harder try; 
From him who never dreads to meet 

Danger and death, they 're sure to fly 
To coward ranks the bullet speeds, 

While on their breasts, who never quail, 
Gleams, guardian of chivahic deeds. 

Bright courage, like a coat of mail. 

3. Press on ! if Fortune play thee false 

To^y^ to-morrow she'll be true; 
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Whom now she sinks, she now exalts, 
Taking old gifts and granting new. 

The wisdom of the present hour 
Makes up for follies past and gone: 

To weakness, strength succeeds, and pcwer 
From frailty springs : — press on ! press on I 

4. Therefore, press on I and reach the goal, 

And gain the prize, and wear the crown: 
Faint not! for to the steadfast soul 

Come wealth, and honor, and renown. 
To thine own self be true, and keep 

Thy mind from aloth, thy heart from soil: 
Press on I and thou shalt surely reap 

A heavenly harvest for thy toil ! 



LESSON CVII. 
Enra biohard's* soliloquy. — Seaupeari. 

[Let the pupil carefully oheerve the varied emotionB of the king; 
indicated by his language in. this piece, and the transitions of voice 
necessarjr to their appropriate expression. Let him also do the same 
in regard to the speakers in all the following soliloquies, and refer 
to the appropriate rule or rules for reading each.] 

1. Give me another horse, — bind up my wounds, — 
Have mercy, Jesul — Soft; I did but dream. — 
Oh, coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! — 
The lights bum blue. — It is now dead midnight. 
Cold, fearful drops stand on my treribling flesh. 
What do I fear? Myself? There's none else by: 

» Biduurd m., duke of Gloacester, and brother to Edward IV., bom in 1450. He 
obtained the throne by murdering his nephewi, Edward V., and Richard, duke ol 
York. 
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Richard Ioyca RioLard; that is, I am L 

Is there a murderer here? No;— * yea; I am. 

Then fly, — what, from myaelff Great reason; why? 

Lest I revenge. What? Myaelf on myselfi 

Ilo¥emyBel£ Wherefore! Fcht any good 

That I i^yself have done unto myself 1 

Oh, no: alas! I rather hate myseli^ 

For hateful deeds committed by myself. 

2. 1 am a villain : yet I lie, — I am not. 
Fool, of thyself speak well : — fool, do not flatter. 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a sevei;al tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain. 
Peijury, peijury, in the high'st degree, — 
Murder, stem murder, in the dir'st degree, — 
All several sins, ail used in each degree. 
Throng to the bar, crying all, — Guilty I guilty! 
I shall despair. There is no creature loves me; 
And, if I die, no.sotd will pity me: — 
Ni^y where&Hre should Aey f since that I myself 
Find in myself no pity to myself. 
Methought the souk of all that I had murdered 
Came to my tent; and eveiy one did threat 
To-morrow's vengeance on the head of Richard. 



LESSON CVIII. 

SOLILOQUY OP MACBETH*.— Shak8p»am. 
1. Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me dutch thee ;— 

• Maobeth, a UBiirp«r of the Scottish crown, by the aasaasination of kng 
Bb WW Blain in 1057, in the MTenteenth year of his reign. 
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I have thee noty and yet I tee thee BtiU. 

Art thou notf fatal Tision, sensible 

To feeling, as to sight? or art thoa but 

A dagger of the mind ; a false creataim, 

Proceeding fiom the heat-oppressed brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable - 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal'st me the way that I was going; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

3. Mine eyes are made the fool o' the other sensesy 
Or else worth all the rest. I see thee still; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not so before. — ^There 's no such thing: . 
It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — ^Thou sure and firm-set earth. 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And take the present horror from the time. 
Which now suite with it. — ^Whiles I threat, he liyes; 
Words to the heat of deeds too oold breath giyes. 

[AbflUdngs.] 

I go^ and it is done; the bell invites me; 
Hear it not Duncan; for it is the knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to helL 



LESSON CIX. 

SOLILOQUY OF OATO* ON IMMORTALITY.— ADunow. 
J. It must be so: — Plato,^ thou reason'st well I — 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

• CatcHiMp. 86. » Plato, we p. 131. 
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Or, whenoe this secret dread, and inward hornxv 
Of Ming into nanght ? Why shrinks the son! 
Back on herself and startles at destmctbn ? — 
T is the divinity that stin within ns; 
'Tis Heaven itself that pointy out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man. 

2. Eternity! — thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes, must we pass! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect, lies before me; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there 's a Power above us, — 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, — He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in, must be happy. 
But when f or where ? This world was made for C«aar. 
I 'm weary of conjectures, — this must end them. 

[Lajing his band oa hit ainwd-J 

8. Thus I am doubly armed. My death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This* — in a moment — brings me to an end; 
But this^ — informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun hinoself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amid the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter and the crash of worlds. 

• Th« dagger, b Plato's treatise. 
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LESSON ex. 

A SCENE FROM TAMERLANE. — Rows. 

[Oharadert, — Axalla, Pbinoie of Tutais, TAWBLAirB,* Omar, and 
BAJAzxT.b— Enter Tamxblamx, Axalla, Pbinob of Tanais^ soldien, 
and other attendants.] 

Axalla. From this auspicious day, the Parthian name 
Shall date its birth of empire, and extend 
Even from the dawning east to utmost Thule,^ 
The limits of its sway. 

Prince, Nations unknown. 
Where yet the Boman eagles never flew, 
Shall pay their homage to victorious Tamerlane ; 
Bend to his valor and superior virtue, 
And own, that conquest is not given by chance, 
But^ bound by fatal and resistless merit, . 
Waits on his arms. 

Tamerlane, It is too much: you dress me 
Like an usurper, in the borrowed attributes 
Of injured Heaven. Can we call conquest ours ? 
Shall man, this pigmy, with a giant's pride, 
Vaunt of himself, and say, — Thus have I done this ? 
Oh, vain pretense to greatness I Like the moon, 
We borrow all the brightness which we boast, — 
Dark in ourselves, and useless. If that hand. 
That rules the fate of battles^ strike for us. 
Crown us with fame, and gild our clay with honor, 
'Twere most ungrateful to disown the benefit, 
And arrogate a praise which is not ours. 

% Tamerlanei a Borereign prince of Tartary, and one of the most celebrated of 
the oriental conquerors. He was bom in 1335^ and died in 1405. ^ Bajazot, a 
Turkish emperor, and renowned warrior. He wss defeated and taken prisoner bj 
Tamerkme in 1402, and died in 1403. • Thule, the name the ancients gave to tha 
most northern conntry with which they were acquainted. 
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Ax, WiUi soch nosluken temper of the soul 
To bear the swelling tide of prospenms fortane, 
Ib to deaerre that fortune. In adTenit;^ 
The mind grows tough by bnflBBting the tempeiti 
Whidi, in aaceesi dinolnBg, aids to ease, 
And kaea all her fimineaB. 

TwoL. Oh,Axanal 
Could I f(»get I am a man as thoa art, — 
Would not the wintei^a cold, or aommei^a heat| 
Sicknesfl^ <x thiret^ and hunger, all the tndn 
Of nature's damoroos i^petiteSy aaaerting 
An equal right in kings and common men, 
fieprore me daily f — No, — if I boast of aog^t, 
Be it to haye been Heaven's happy instrument, 
The means of good to all my feDow-creatures : 
This is a king's best praise. [Bntar 

Omar, Honor and fiime [Bo«Hi«toTtaiieriuM.] 
Forever wait the emperor: may our prophet 
Give him ten thousand days of life, 
And eveiy day like this. The caplave sultan, 
Fierce in his bonds, and at his fate repining. 
Attends your sacred wilL 

Tam, Let him approach. 

[Enter Bajaiet and oUmt TnrUah piiHn«n in ehain«, wiOi a 8:iBrd 6r i 

When I survey the ruins of this field, 

The wild destruction which thy fierce mnbitioQ 

Has dealt among mankind, (so many widows 

And helpless orphans has thy battle made, 

That half our eastern world this day are moumers,) 

Well may I, in behalf of heaven and earth, . 

Demand from thee atonement for this vnrong. 

Baj. Make thy demand of those that own thy power, 
Enow, I am still beyond it; and though fortune 
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Has stripped me of the train and pomp of greatness, 

That outside of a king, yet still my soul, 

Fixed high, aud on itself alone dependent, 

Is ever free and royal ; and even now, 

As at the head of battle, does defy thee. 

I know what power the diance of war has given. 

And dare thee to the use on't This vile speecihing. 

This after-game of words, is what most irks me: 

Spare that, and for the rest, 'tis equal all, 

Be it as it may. 

Tarn. Well was it for the world. 
When on their bordiers neighboring princes met. 
Frequent in friendly parle, by cool debates 
Preventing wasteful war: such should our meeting . 
Have been, hadst thou but held in just regard 
The sanctity of leagues so often sworn to. 
Canst thou believe thy prophet, or, what's more. 
That Power Supreme, which made thee and thy prophet^ 
Will, with impunity, let pass that breach 
Of sacred faith given to the royal Greek? 

£aj. Thou pedant talker ! ha I art thou a king 
Possessed ctf sacred power. Heaven's darling attribute; 
And dost thou prate of leagues, and oaths, and prophets! 
I hate the Greek, (perdition on his name t) 
As I do thee, and would have met you both, 
As death does human nature, for destruction. 

Tom, Causeless to hate, is not of human kind: 
The savage brute, that haunts in woods remote. 
And desert wilds, tears not the fearful traveler, 
If hunger, or some injury, provoke not. 

Baj. Can a king want a cause, when empire bids 
Go on? What is he bom for, but ambition? 
It is his hunger, 't is hk call of nature. 
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The noble appetite which will be satisfied, 
And, like the food of gods, makes him immortaL 

Tarn, Henceforth I will not wonder we were foes, 
Since souls that differ so by nature, hate, 
And strong antipathy forbids their union. 

Baj, The noble fire that warms me does indeed 
Transcend thy coldness. I am pleased we differ. 
Nor think alike. 

TaffL No, — for I think like man. 
Thou, like a monster, from whose baleful presence 
Nature starts back; and though she fixed her stamp 
On thy rough mass, and marked thee for a man. 
Now, conscious of her error, she disclaims thee. 
As formed for her destruction. 
'T is true, I am a king, as thou hast been : 
Honor and glory too, have been my aim; 
But though I dare face death, and all the dangers 
Which furious war wears in its bloody front, 
Tet would I choose to fix my name by peace, 
By justice, and by mercy; and to raise 
My trophies on the blessings of mankind : 
Nor would I buy the empire of the world • 
With ruin of the people whom I sway. 
Or forfeit of my honor. 

Baj. Prophet, I thank thee. — 
Destruction I — Couldst thou rob me of my glory. 
To dress up this tame king, this preaching dervisf 
Unfit for war, thou shouldst have lived secure 
In lazy peace, and with debating senates 
Shared a precarious scepter; sat tamely still. 
And let bold factions canton out thy power. 
And wrangle for the spoils they robbed thee of. 
Whilst I, (curse on the power that stops my ardor!) 
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Would, like a tempest^ rusli amidst the nations, 
Be greatlj terrible, and deal, like Allia, 
Mj angry thunder on the frighted world. 

Tarn, The world! 'twould be too little for thy pride: 
Thou wouldst scale heaven. — 

Baj, I would. — Away ! my soul 
Disdains thy conference. 

Tarn. Thou vain, rash things 
That, T^ith gigantic insolence, has dared 
To lift thy wretched self above the stars. 
And mate with power Almighty, thou art fallen I 

Baj. 'Tis &lse I I am not fallen from aught I have been 
At least, my soul resolves to keep her etate, 
And scorns to make acquaintance with ill fortune. 

Tarn. Almost beneath my pity thou art fallen; 
Since, while the avenging hand of Heaven is on thee, 
And presses to the dust thy swelling soul, 
Fool-hardy, with the stronger thou contendest. 
To what vast heights had thy tumultuous temper 
Been hurried, if success had crowned thy wishes I 
Say, what had I to expect, if thou hadst conquered t 

Baj, Oh, glorious thought I 
Oh ! had I been master but of yesterday, 
The world, the world had felt me ; and for thee, 
I had used thee as thou art, to me — a dog. 
The object of my scorn and mortal hatred. 
I^would have taught thy neck to know my weight. 
And mounted from that footstool to my saddle : 
Then, when thy daily servile task was done, 
I would have caged thee, for the scorn of slaves, 
Till thou hadst begged to die ; and even that mercy 
I had denied thee. Now thou knowest my mind, 
And question me no further. 
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Tom. Well dost thoa teach me 
- What jiutioe should exact from thee. * Mankind, 
With one oooaent, cry out for vengeance on thee; 
Lottdlj they call to cut off this league-breaker, 
This wild destroyer, from the face of earth. 

£aj. Do it, and rid thy shaking soul at once 
Of its worst fear. 

Tom. Why slept 4he thunder 
That should have armed the idol deity, 
And given thee power, ere yester sun was set, 
To shake the soul of Tamerlane ? Hadst thou an ana 
To make thee feared, thou shouldst ha^e proved it cm me, 
Amidst the sweat and blood of yonder field, 
When, thiough tlie tumult of tlte war, I sought Uie% 
Fenced in with nations. 

Baj, Cunse upon the stan 
That.&ted us to diffarent scenes of slaughter! 
Oh I could my sword have met thee I 

Tarn. Thou hadst th<»^ 
As now, been in my power, and held thy Hfe 
Dependent on my gift. Yes, Bajazet, 
I bid thee live. So much my soul disdains 
That thou shouldst thmk I can fear aught but Heaven* 
Kay, more; couldst thou forget thy brutal fierceness, 
Atd form thyself to manhood, I would bid thee 
Live, and be still a king, that thou mayst le%m 
What man should be to man, in war remembering 
The common tie and brotherhood in kind. 
This royal tent, with such of thy domestics 
As can be found, shall wait upon thy service; 
"Sot will I use my fortune to demand 
Hard terms of peace ; but such as tiiou mayst offer 
With honor, I witH honor may receive, 

[TamerkuM nuikM dffns to an ofBeer who unbinds Baimiet.1 
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£aj. Hal sajeet thoa, — N<)^-^oiir frophet^s vangeaiMS 

blast me^ 
If thou ahalt buy mj firiendBliip with thy empirdb 
Destruction oil thee I thou smooth, &wxusg talker I 
Give me again my chains, that I may curse thee, 
And gratify my rage; or, if thou wilt 
Be a Tain fool, and play with thy perdition, 
Remember Pm thy foe, and haie thee deadly. 
Thy folly on thy head I 

Tarn. Be still my foe. 
Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in doing good, 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favors 
Are barren in return. Thy stublxMrn pride. 
That spurns the gentle office of humanity, 
Shall in my honor own, and thy despite, 
I have done as I ought. 



LESSON CXII. 
THE PERFECT ORATOR. ^ Shibidan. 

1. Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes,* addressing the 
most illustrious assembly in the world, upon a point whereon 
the fate of the most illustrious of nations depended. How 
awfiil such a meeting! how vast the subject! I9 man pos- 
sessed of talents adequate to the great occasion t Adequate ! 
Tes, superior. 4By the power of his eloquence, the augnstness 
of the assembly is lost in the dignity of the orator; and the 
importance of the subject, for a while superseiied, by the ad- 
miration of his talents. 

2. With what strength of argument, with what powers ot 
the fency, with what emotions of the heart, does he assault 

Mttp SB. 
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and subjugate the whole mak; and, at onoe, captivate his rear 
son, his imagination, and his passions. To effect this, must be 
the utmost effort ci the most improved state of human nature. 
Not a &culty that he possesses, is here unemployed; not a 
iacultj that he possesses, but is here exerted to its highest 
pitch. All. his internal pbwen are at work; all his external, 
testify their energies. 

d. Within, the memSry, the ^ncj, the judgment, tb^ pas- 
sions, are aU busy. Without, every musde, every nerve, ia 
exerted^ not a feature, not a> limb, but speaks. The organs 
of the body, attuned to the exertions ci the mind, through the 
kindred organs of the hearers, instantaneously vibrate those 
energies from soul to soul. 

4. Notwithstanding the diversity of minds in such a mult^ 
tude, by the lightning of eloquence they are melted into one 
mass; the whole assembly, actuated in one and th^'same way, 
become, as it were, but one man, and have but one voice. 
The universal cry is, — Lit us march AOAnrst Philip,^ — let 

.us FIGBT FOR 0I7R LIBBBTIlfiS, LBT OS CONQUBB, OR DIE ! 

■■'■■■'■ » ■ 

• Philip, the king of Macedoo, who stibyerted tht fiberties of GrMoe. He diad 

aift, B. c. 
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